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How Can Printers Improve 


Business Conditions? 


#§3) By WILLIAM P. COLEMAN —_ i 


LMOST everyone has his own pet 
A belief as to when “times will be 
good again.” Some say that it 
will be in the summer of 1931; others 
favor the fall or winter of the same year. 
Regardless of when it arrives, everyone 
is agreed that better times will be here 
eventually. Better times for some! But 
will they be better times for you? 

This depression has already thinned 
the ranks of printers—but that thinning 
is nothing to what will happen after the 
good times return! There will be a sad 
awakening for the printers who went to 
sleep when they should have been on 
their toes; printers who looked to Provi- 
dence to carry them through in spite of 
their collapse of selling efforts; printers 
who sacrificed legitimate profits in order 
to permit a customer to save a few cents 
in paper stock, or in color, or in the com- 
pleteness of his printed advertising. 

Sales efforts in most lines of business 
have slumped. Men who formerly paid 
anywhere from $75 to $150 for a suit of 
clothes or an overcoat have followed an 
economical bent and bought $50 gar- 
ments, or have perhaps gone lower than 
that. Many of those who were accus- 
tomed to spending seventy-five cents or 
a dollar for lunch are taking it off the 
arm of a chair for twenty-five or thirty 
cents. Shoe repairers, as disclosed dur- 
ing their latest convention, are getting a 








volume of business heretofore unknown. 
And so it goes, all along the line. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the clothing store could continue to sell 
quality garments if it had the custom- 
er’s confidence and convinced him that 
his position demanded quality clothes? 
Couldn’t the restaurant present a water- 





Are you waiting for orders 
to drop into your lap? Such 
is the case in various other 
fields of business—and this 
“hopeful waiting” is a genu- 
ine opportunity for the alert 
printer. You will do well to 
make use of these ideas 











tight argument in favor of more expen- 
sive lunches, or the shoe store in favor 
of better footwear? How could they do 
it? Easily, with printed advertising that 
should have been going regularly to cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. Why, 
then, the lack of promotional efforts? 
Well, some printer got to dwelling too 
much on these hard times and just did 
not have the heart to propose additional 
“expenditures” for his old customers. 
What will be the result of this let- 
down in sales efforts? Just this: Every 
line of business is going to have a hard 


time trying to raise the standards when 
things return to normal. The man who 
today is purchasing inexpensive clothes 
will be pretty well satisfied to continue 
buying the same brand. The man who is 
using sulphite papers in place of rag con- 
tent will wonder why in blazes he ever 
“squandered” money on the good paper 
when the cheaper grades serve so well! 
Or, if the cheaper printing fails miser- 
ably, his lack of foresight has forced 
him to the wall. One good customer for 
printed advertising and stationery off 
the books! Or his cheap advertising may 
have given a competitor, who consis- 
tently employs quality matter, an edge 
that it will require years of hard work to 
regain. Who is at fault, and who will 
the business man blame? The printer! 
He will say, “Why didn’t you make me 
see the need to keep up appearances?” 

One printer I know of is not going to 
be caught in the maelstrom of failures 
when things break, because all along he 
has been fighting to keep his customers 
in line. He has had foresight to see that 
a return of good times will not guaran- 
tee easy living. He knows that there will 
be at least one more adjustment at that 
time, and he continues to hammer these 
reasonable facts home to his trade. 

“Mr. Brown,” he replied to one cus- 
tomer who was wavering, “you can un- 
doubtedly save a few pennies a pound 
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on paper, but every penny you save now 
may cost you hundreds and possibly 
thousands of dollars later on. It may 
cost you that even now! You have de- 
voted years of effort to building your 
business up to its present eminence; the 
task has cost you sleepless nights, wor- 
ried days, and untold sums of money. 
Are you willing to jeopardize your suc- 
cess for the sake of a few dollars? I do 
not believe you are. I believe you will 
wish to continue using rag-content pa- 
per for stationery, and good paper and 
engravings and color for your printed 
pieces, which have always been produc- 
tive of business for you. Am I right?” 

In almost every instance this little 
word-picture helps to swing the deal. It 
recalls to the customer’s mind the rough 
going of bygone years, the incredible 
struggling and suffering necessary to get 
the infant business on its feet and then 
to guide its footsteps. Times when the 
candle seemed hardly worth the effort; 
times when it would have been so easy 
to let go—yet persistent, dogged effort 
had finally won out! How would it be to 
sweep the board clean and start all over 
from scratch? The mere thought of it is 
enough to crack men’s minds! And yet 
printers seem to give these important 
fear appeals no great consideration in 
the sales story they present! 

This is a time for redoubled efforts on 
the part of everyone in business, includ- 
ing all you printers. Increase your own 
mailings first; then talk to customers 
and to prospective customers about in- 
creasing theirs. Business men, particu- 
larly the smaller ones, become rattled in 
times like these; sleep becomes a night- 
mare, every moment is tortured with the 
possibility of failure, and old customers 
drift away as new ones become increas- 
ingly hard to obtain. What is the next 
move? Slashed prices; slashed profits; 
another step nearer bankruptcy! Worst 
of all is crumbling self-confidence! Any- 
thing may happen after that; with self- 
confidence gone, there is no incentive. 

The printer holds a responsible posi- 
tion at all times in the world of com- 
merce. If ever there was a doctor of 
business, it is he. He knows what printed 
advertising can do and has done, and he 
knows that, given the chance, it is just 
as potent today. Why then does he not 
promote more sustained efforts along 
these lines? He is convinced in his own 
mind that some people have money to- 
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day just as they had it several years ago. 
Some people are buying today just as 
they bought in 1927, 1928, and 1929. 
People are purchasing fine cars, fine fur- 
nishings, and fine homes; they are hav- 
ing houses remodeled, creating markets 
for building materials and miscellaneous 
fixtures. Other people have money, but 
are fearful of releasing it; they are do- 
ing without many things, some of them 
necessities, simply because they believe 
that everyone is doing the same. 

Isn’t it reasonable to suppose that, if 
half the world were told and convinced 
that the other half is judiciously spend- 
ing, it would only be a question of time 
until all were spending money? If the 
Blank Foundry and Machine Corpora- 
tion were convinced that other foun- 
dries were taking advantage of the times 
to rehabilitate plants, it is not unlikely 
that that concern too would rehabilitate. 
Good old-fashioned sales efforts in the 
form of printed pieces, illustrated with 
progressive photographs of such work, 
would carry conviction. 

But, the printer must recognize that 
he has a new competitor for the adver- 
tiser’s dollar; radio is a greater competi- 
tor than most printers realize. As talk of 
radio successes gets around, printers will 
have greater difficulty in getting busi- 
ness unless they step out right now and 
do some genuine saleswork. The man 
who has well planned and well printed 
catalogs and advertising working for 
him is not going to be so receptive to 
radio’s proposals. He will have some- 
thing in a tangible form to show for his 
advertising expense; he will have some- 
thing to justify, in his own mind, con- 
tinued expenditures of this nature. 

But the man who has to send for a 
printer at intervals to get out a piece of 
work, and who is “yessed” at the sug- 
gestion of using cheaper materials and 
processes, will not get the same results. 
He will become dissatisfied with printed 
advertising, and will be ripe for pluck- 
ing by some radio representative. He 
will be offered a drama or dialog for get- 
ting over his sales message, and to a po- 
tential audience of about sixty million 
radio fans. Bound to get startling re- 
sults, he will as a consequence be a con- 
firmed radio advertiser from then on. 

Everything that radio has done or will 
do has already been done by printed ad- 
vertising, and it can be done again and 
again. Give printed advertising the same 
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interesting form as radio broadcasting, 
distribute it to the right persons, and 
gratifying results are just about certain. 

Why then do not printers emphasize 
these things and obtain such business? 
Are printers doubtful of the value of 
their own product? They should not be. 
It is very likely that they permit them- 
selves to be doubtful of the customer’s 
ability to stand the cost or to spare it 
from the business—a deplorable line of 
thought which follows as a result of too 
little constructive activity. 

Early in 1930 a medium-size printer 
in a medium-size town decided that he 
required more volume—just volume, for 
every order which went through that 
plant provided its own profit and stood 
on its own feet. Mere volume would re- 
sult in greater net profit, but where was 
it coming from? The only possibility in 
sight was a furniture factory which had 
been shut down some six months before. 
The manufacturer had no plans at all 
as to when it would operate again, for 
the warehouse was half full of furniture 
which the sales force had failed to move, 
and the furniture would necessarily have 
to be sold and on its way to the trade 
before the wheels would turn again. 

This was the situation as it presented 
itself to the printer. If the sales force 
couldn’t move the stock, what else was 
there to do to get it started? 

The printer called on the manufac- 
turer, sounded him out on his former 
sales policies and his plans for the fu- 
ture if all went well, and secured a very 
complete picture. The salesmen had sold 
from portfolios, but had not received 
backing in the form of trade-paper or 
direct-mail advertising. The printer de- 
cided on a plan of advertising calling for 
three mailing pieces, of which he made 
rough layouts; and these, with the basic 
plan and schedule of mailings, were pre- 
sented to the manufacturer for approval. 

The printer called attention to the 
fact that the manufacturer had formerly 
sold 60 per cent of his output to a small 
percentage of the total dealers. He sug- 
gested that the three-piece campaign be 
directed to this minority, at a fairly high 
cost a dealer. After some hesitation the 
manufacturer decided to try it out, par- 
ticularly since the warehoused furniture 
represented a considerable investment 
on his part and it was worth while to 
spend a little more in at least one more 
attempt to turn the investment. 
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This printer, while of average skill 
in preparing direct advertising, saw the 
special importance of this account. He 
consulted an advertising expert, and as- 
signed the layout and copy to him. 

The pieces were finally run off and 
mailed. The first one was sent out, and 
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There is no trick to doing a thing of 
this kind, even in these times. It merely 
requires that the printer accept the re- 
sponsibilities that are his. He must live 
up to his calling and create new ideas in- 
stead of forever depending on paper and 
supply salesmen to suggest them. 
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is used as direct copy. The demonstra- 
tion shown in this issue was reproduced 
in four-color process, using two blues. 
The black border is a separate impres- 
sion; there was no black in the sampler. 

The lighting was head on. A number 
of interesting effects can be obtained by 


then the second, and no results 
were noted. The third and final 
piece was then mailed. 

For two days not a word was 
received. Then several small or- 
ders came in. A day later a wire 
was received from one successful 
dealer who was preparing a gi- 
gantic anniversary sale, and who 
asked for terms on the entire lot. 
Favorable prices were given, the 
warehouse was cleaned out, and 
everyone was satisfied. 

“Thank heaven, that stock is 
all gone!” said the manufacturer. 
“Now it will be easier to ride out 
the depression.” 

The printer had other ideas. 
“Do you mean to say that you 
intend to let things stand as they 
are, and your factory idle?” 

“Nothing better seems to pre- 
sent itself,” said the manufac- 
turer, in a weary manner. 

The printer then got down to 
business, elaborating on the suc- 
cess of the small campaign and 
urging that another and larger 
campaign be prepared and used 
on the same list for the purpose 
of securing business enough to 
justify reopening of the factory. 
His enthusiasm grew as the man- 











“The Reason Why” 


From the Bridgeport Post 
JUNE 15, 1886 


Y SON, there is nothing so myste- 
M riously funny as an advertisement. 
The prime, first, last, and all-the-time 
object of an advertisement is to draw 
custom. It is not, was not, and never will 
be designed for any other human pur- 
pose. So the merchant waits till the busy 
season comes and his store is so full of 
custom he can’t get his hat off, and then 
he rushes to his printer and goes in for 
plenty of advertising. 

When the dull season gets along and 
there is no trade and he wants to sell his 
goods so badly he can’t pay his rent, he 
stops advertising. That is, some of them 
do, but occasionally a level-headed mer- 
chant does more of it and scoops in all 
the business, while his neighbors are 
making mortgages to pay the gas bill. 

There are times when you could not 
stop people from buying everything in 
the store if you planted a cannon behind 
the door, and that’s the time the adver- 
tisement is sent out upon its mission. It 
makes light work for the advertising, for 


a chalk sign on the sidewalk could do all 
that was needed and have a half-holiday 
six days in the week; but who wants to 
favor an advertisement? They are built 
to do hard work, and should be sent out 
in the dull days when a customer has to 
be knocked down with hard facts, and 
kicked insensible with bankrupt reduc- 
tions and dragged in with irresistible 
slaughter of the prices and other induce- 
ments before he will spend a cent. 

That’s the aim and end of advertis- 
ing, my son, and if you ever open a store 
don’t try to get them to come when they 
are already sticking out of the windows, 
but give them your advertisement right 
between the eyes in the dull season, and 
you will wax rich and own a fast horse, 
and perhaps be able to smoke a good 
cigar once or twice a year. 

Write this down where you'll fall over 
it every day. The time to draw business 
is when you want the business, and not 
when you have more business than you 
can attend to already. 


ufacturer’s dwindled; he stuck 
to his guns until finally the man- 
ufacturer was convinced against 








This old-time comment which applies so appropriately today was employed in a recent adver- 
tising folder by the printing organization of Palmer & Oliver, Incorporated, of New York City 

















his will that he should continue. 

The second campaign, building im- 
mediately on the fruits of the first, pro- 
duced profitable orders from the very 
beginning, including another one from 
the dealer who was celebrating his anni- 
versary. The result was that the factory 
soon buzzed with new life, giving em- 
ployment to the deserving, and helping 
the manufacturer to regain his lost con- 
fidence. Before the campaign was over 
the printer secured a further contract for 
another twelve-months campaign. This 
printer was a real creator of business; he 
brought profitable volume into his own 
plant because he helped a business con- 
cern get back into the saddle. 


Accept all the good ideas that come 
along, but don’t wait for one. Look over 
the trade journals in the various fields 
of business. Examine the magazine you 
now have in your hands, and you will 
find plenty of ideas that can be used in 
many different lines of business. 
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The Frontispiece for May 
For those with the urge to experiment 
in developing new technics and treat- 
ments, our frontispiece this month offers 
some unusual possibilities. The artwork 
is sketched on fabric and needle-worked 
with colored yarn. This finished pattern 


lighting from one direction. With de- 
sign, color, and lighting to play with, the 
possibilities for unique effects are un- 
limited. The nature of the dye in the 
yarn, together with its depth, allows an 
opacity and brilliance of color not al- 
ways obtainable with mixed water or oil 
paint. It is well to eliminate the black 
and reproduce in three colors or two 
blues in four colors where color violence 
is desired. Novel effects are possible in 
one-color halftone by preparing the copy 
with black, white, and gray yarns. 

This experiment is the work of John 
Bornman & Son and the Art Printing 
Plate Company, of Detroit. 
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New York Herald Tribune Takes 


First Place in Ayer Contest 


the appearance of a newspaper, with ty- 
pography second and makeup third. 
The judges will prepare a report upon 
the exhibition which will be published 
as an essay on newspaper typography in 
general, as well as a commentary upon 


HE JUDGES in the First Exhibition of 
jie ewspaper Typography at Philadel- 
phia have awarded the Francis Wayland 
Ayer Cup to the New York Herald Trib- 
une. The five daily newspapers rated 
next were the Portland (Me.) Evening 
Express, Charleston (W. Va.) 
Gazette, Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Portland (Ore.) 
Morning Oregonian, and Long 
Beach (Calif.) Sun. These pa- 
pers will receive certificates 
of excellence, but without any 
distinction between them. 

Awards were based on three 
features: presswork, typogra- 
phy, and makeup. Editorial 
content was left out of con- 
sideration. Of the 1,965 daily 
newspapers published in the 
United States, all of which had 
been invited to participate in 
the exhibition, 1,451 were rep- 
resented with the requested 
issue of March 4. 

The judges were Howard 
Davis, vice-president of the 
American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association; Harry A. 
Groesbeck, Jr., the president 
of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts; Joseph B. Platt, 
art director of the Butterick 
Publishing Company; John B. 
Williams, the vice-president 
of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany; Dr. John Henry Nash, 
the widely known San Fran- 
cisco printer. The judges con- 
vened in the Ayer Galleries 
on March 30, and then spent 
two days examining the news- 
papers, reducing the number 
by a gradual process of elimi- 
nation until only ten were left, 
from which the final six were 
chosen. The newspapers were 
examined very carefully from 
cover to cover, and the awards 
were made after each judge 
had considered every page of each news- 
paper. In general it was the opinion of 
the judges that presswork was the most 
important of the three factors deciding 
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this particular exhibition, which is be- 
lieved to be the first of its kind. 

The Francis Wayland Ayer Cup, a 
silver trophy in classical English design, 
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and named in honor of the founder of 
N. W. Ayer and Son, Incorporated, is to 
become the permanent property of the 
newspaper adjudged best in three con- 
tests, not necessarily in successive years. 
The invitation read as follows: 

“Tt is the belief of the sponsors of this 
exhibit that graphic comeliness contrib- 
utes to effectiveness and ease of reading 
in the newspaper as definitely as it does 
in the advertisement. They consider the 









The issue of the New York Herald Tribune which was rated highest in the First Exhibition of Newspaper Typography, a 
the Ayer Galleries, Philadelphia. The Francis Wayland Ayer Cup awarded to the Herald Tribune is to be seen at the right 


newspaper, in one sense, a manufactured 
product and they believe that it can be 
benefited as are all manufactured prod- 
ucts by a wise application of beauty.” 
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ow Rural Publishers Recoup 


Commercial-Printing Profits 


88] By WILLIAM F.CANFIELD [3% 


OR TWENTY years the rural print- 

shop, with its limited equipment 

and its inability to obtain volume 
printing orders, has stood almost help- 
less before the invasions of the printing 
firms situated in metropolitan centers. 
The feebleness of the small-town print- 
er’s opposition to his larger rivals has 
been especially apparent in the field of 
specialty printing. 

Community-weekly publishers have 
found their commercial-printing depart- 
ments unable to meet the prices of spe- 
cialty houses for sales slips and books, 
credit forms, bank checks and deposit 
books, legal forms, and many other ar- 
ticles of printing in common use by all 
banks and small retail businesses. Indus- 
trial specialization, quantity production, 
and wide distribution have been factors 
of advantage sufficiently strong to en- 
able the city plants to deprive the coun- 
try shops of one after another of their 
old and dependable customers. 

The problem of recapturing at least a 
portion of the commercial-printing reve- 
nue which has been lost has occupied the 
attention of weekly publishers more and 
more during the last five years. Many of 
them have, in the course of time, rec- 
ognized that their losses have resulted 
from developments which cannot well 
be controlled, or at least cannot be “re- 
solved” away or talked out of existence 
in press-association meetings. 

A few of the more resourceful have 
eased their individual situations by be- 
coming sales agents in their localities for 
specialty printing houses. Indeed, today 
some have advanced so far along this 
line that, through codperative activities 
with other publishers, they have been 
able to arrange increasingly advanta- 
geous commission rates. One of the most 
significant of these cooperative efforts, 
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Field manager of the Wisconsin Press Association, 
who has been primarily responsible for this notably 
constructive plan to recapture commercial-printing 
profits for country publishers of Wisconsin 

because it combines various advantages 
with that of this new form of collective 
bargaining, is the plan adopted not long 
ago by the Wisconsin Press Association, 
a plan which is meeting with an increas- 
ingly encouraging success in 1931. 

As late as the years immediately pre- 
ceding the World War, Wisconsin, like 
most other states, had many newspaper 
plants which were supported largely by 
commercial-printing revenue. Their in- 
come from newspaper advertising and 
subscriptions was important, but was 
still so small as to make the weekly out- 
put of news almost a “labor of love” in 
too many instances. But even in those 
prewar years the all-important profits 
from commercial printing for the weekly 
publisher began to diminish, paralleling 


a decline in the volume of commercial 
printing done locally. The specialty- 
house era had reached the country field; 
as the salesmen of the large, quantity- 
producing printing establishments of the 
cities encroached on that field in ever- 
increasing numbers, weekly publishers 
yearly felt more intensely the impair- 
ment of their largest source of revenue. 
Strangely, the results were not alto- 
gether undesirable. The financially weak 
printing businesses, and especially those 
which had relied upon commercial work 
for existence, went to the wall. Changing 
economic conditions forced needed con- 
solidations in some centers, caused news- 
paper abandonments in others, and thus 
compelled many a printer to concentrate 
more attention upon his newspaper in 
terests. Twenty years ago Wisconsin had 
more than four hundred weekly news- 
papers; as this is written there are 325. 
None will deny that those that remain 
are better than those existing in 1911. 
The coincidence of this forced im- 
provement in the country weekly and of 
the country-wide growth of the local and 
also national advertising resulted in a 
remarkable increase in the proportion 
of country-shop revenue provided by the 
newspapers. In not a few country shops 
today the newspapers are supplying as 
much as 80 per cent of the gross income. 
The loss of a considerable portion of 
his local commercial printing, then, may 
seem not to be a great cause for concern 
to the country publisher, provided, as 
has so often occurred, the loss has been 
compensated by some increment in his 
newspaper earnings. But like all busi- 
ness men—and more than ever before 
the country publisher is one today!—he 
has been unwilling to lose forever a once 
profitable source of income. He reasons 
that every department of his business 
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should be qualified to stand on its own 
feet. He has recognized that the news- 
paper must not bear more than its fair 
and equitable burden in the operation of 
a profitable business, that the loss of 
commercial printing in a combination 
plant is a sign of diminishing business 
health, and that such loss can easily pull 
away the other profits (by making news- 
paper space-selling costs higher or by 
keeping expensive machinery idle, just 
to cite two phases of the situation). 

This new attitude among publishers 
has occasioned certain individual and 
group studies of the commercial-printing 
problem, but in Wisconsin at least the 
business depression which followed the 
stock-market crash of the fall of 1929 
furnished a more immediate motivating 
factor. That the stimulant was psycho- 
logical rather than concretely economic 
may be deduced from the fact that the 
advertising-linage figures in 1929 and 
even in 1930 indicated that the weekly 
publisher had not been hard hit. 

Fear for the future, then, rather than 
present hardship, plus the opportunity 
presented at the same time by the adop- 
tion of the field-manager plan, prompted 
members of the Wisconsin Press Asso- 
ciation in the summer of 1930 to urge 
the promotion of a codperative move- 
ment to recapture commercial-printing 
profit. They shouldered the task upon 
Bruce R. McCoy, who in July had as- 
sumed the duties of association field 
manager. Mr. McCoy had spent several 
years in the community publishing field, 
and had been enlisted from the faculty 
of the School of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. After an analysis 
of the situation, he decided that the 
country publisher could never compete 
with large specialty houses in the pro- 
duction of average commercial printing, 
but that there was no reason why the 
small-town printer could not profit from 
his local acquaintance and his special 
qualifications as a salesman of printing. 

“In the wholesale production of print- 
ing, as in the production of soap or auto- 
mobiles or plows, three processes are of 
significance,” said Field Manager Mc- 
Coy in describing the early progress of 
the Wisconsin plan. “First is the actual 
manufacture of the product; second, its 
efficient distribution through the several 
sales territories; and third, the actual 
sale to the consumer within each terri- 
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tory. In large-scale industry each one of 
these processes normally supports a sep- 
arate business, each—the manufacturer, 
the territorial distributor or wholesaler, 
and the district or local salesman—oper- 
ating at a fair profit. 

“In other words, if we country pub- 
lishers must look upon the new indus- 
trial order as competition, then we must 
recognize that we have not one but three 
competitors. If we see that we cannot 
meet the competition of the first of these 
three, it behooves us to see whether we 
may not adapt ourselves to render effi- 
cient service, at a profit to ourselves, in 
the other branches of the specialty print- 
ing business—distribution and sales.” 

Acting upon his analysis, Mr. McCoy 
has made contacts with specialty houses 
which produce salesbooks and sales slips, 
standard invoices and purchase orders, 
and a great variety of kinds of bank 
printing. About 10 per cent of the pub- 
lishers of Wisconsin, he finds, had pre- 
viously made connections with salesbook 
companies. The central office does not 
interfere with these publishers, but of- 
fers its services to those who have no 
prior connection. Orders are taken by 
the local publisher, on quotations fur- 
nished by the central office where neces- 
sary, but usually with sample books and 
price lists furnished by the specialty 
house. The orders go through the cen- 
tral office, but shipments are made di- 
rectly from the factory to the publisher. 
Factory invoices go to the central office, 
and the office bills the publishers regu- 
larly once each month. 

The plan has been accepted as offer- 
ing worthwhile inducements both to the 
publisher and to the specialty house. 
Because the central office can promise 
the specialty house a larger volume of 
business, it is able to secure a more ad- 
vantageous rate of commission for asso- 
ciation members than they would be 
able to obtain individually. This is true 
despite the fact that the central office 
must deduct a small fraction of its total 
commission in order to maintain its cler- 
ical and bookkeeping staff, and pay the 
postage and stationery expenses. 

The central office also serves the pub- 
lisher by obtaining the manufacturers’ 
sales data and suggestions for distribu- 
tion at more or less regular intervals. 
In addition the local publisher may re- 
fer to the central office for quick an- 
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swers on technical questions pertaining 
to price and specifications. 

For the specialty house there are other 
advantages. It need bill only one office. 
Its collection worries are eliminated. Its 
necessary correspondence is cut down, 
because the central office soon becomes 
efficient in determining styles, in making 
quotations on work with special require- 
ments, and in ordering correctly. Prob- 
ably most important of all, the specialty 
house turns one of its competitors into 
its own agent, and in that agent has a 
salesman with a thorough knowledge of 
printing and familiarity with the needs 
of every business in his community and 
with the confidence of its business men. 

The Wisconsin office has made a bet- 
ter start on the handling of salesbooks 
than on sales of bank printing, appa- 
rently because the association members 
have been faced with more intense com- 
petition in the second line. However, 
even under these conditions, during the 
first month after a contact was made a 
dozen publishers secured commissions 
from bank printing sufficiently large to 
pay their annual dues in the Wisconsin 
association and more. Interest among 
Wisconsin members had grown to such 
an amount by the end of a five-month 
trial of the codperative plan that one- 
fourth of the program of the annual con- 
vention in the month of February was 
devoted to discussions of it. 

Field Manager McCoy is especially 
confident. “The rural publisher is not at 
all out of the commercial-printing busi- 
ness,” he told the writer during the con- 
vention. “Even the large specialty house 
will not force the country newspaper out 
of the picture, if the publisher-printer 
adapts himself and his business to the 
changing economic trend. The specialty 
printing manufacturers need represen- 
tatives in the country-town territory. 
They need representatives who under- 
stand printing, who can establish and 
maintain contact with country-town cus- 
tomers. And this service can be paid for, 
and paid for liberally. 

“Ideally equipped to render this ser- 
vice—equipped by training and contacts 
and by localized business connections— 
is the country publisher. When he has 
made all the necessary adaptations he is 
far better qualified than any road sales- 
man could possibly be. If this analysis 
be true, and I believe that it is, the way 
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is open for the country publisher to re- 
capture the printing profits which have 
slipped away from him gradually during 
the last twenty years. Through organi- 
zation, and through codperation with 
brother-publishers facing identical prob- 
lems in other centers, the machinery for 
adapting him to the new order can and 
will be worked out to the lasting benefit 
of the individual publisher and of the 
community which he serves.” 
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Uses for Thermography 

The Thermographic Group of the New 
York Employing Printers Association 
has issued a report concerning uses for 
thermography. For the benefit of print- 
ers who do not recognize the term “‘ther- 
mography,” it should be said that this is 
the recently adopted name for what had 
been inadequately known previously as 
“raised printing”—production of raised 
inked surfaces without resorting to the 
use of copper plates or steel dies. 

The report suggests that cover pages 
of folders, broadsides, etc., can be made 
to attract more attention through ther- 
mography, as the raised inked surface 
offers a permanently rich appearance. 
Cuts of definite outline subordinated by 
hand coloring or flat press colors, and 
wood-cut, etching, and delicate shaded 
effects, are worked out most effectively 
in folder, broadside, and booklet covers 
and also inside pages produced by ther- 
mography. Letterheads handled by this 
process have long been in favor, and still 
continue to be a steady source of paying 
business for the thermographic printer. 
Business cards run in the thermographic 
manner are now being used in rapidly 
increasing amount, and announcements 
of all kinds have proved to be excellent 
prospects for the application of this in- 
teresting method of printing. 

A seasonal source of orders for ther- 
mography is found in Christmas greet- 
ing cards, although the application is of 
course being extended to the greeting 
cards used throughout the year for vari- 
ous occasions. The latest styles of social 
letter, both shaded and solid, are avail- 
able for such cards. Very often the greet- 
ing is printed along with the name, thus 
assuring a perfect match as to ink color 
and size and style of type. With these 
and many other uses, thermography is 
very rapidly attaining a position of great 
importance within the industry. 
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Notes on the Physical Qualities 
of Elektron Metal 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


CCORDING to tests made by Dr. Karl 
Dulik (a full account of which ap- 
pears in Photographische Korrespon- 
denz ), elektron metal has many features 
worth the attention of lithographers and 
photoengravers. Notable among these 
features is the long press life of plates 
etched on this metal as compared with 
zinc plates, as shown by the accompany- 


cylinder, and the grain on the plate would 
stand for a much longer run on the offset 
press than would be possible with either 
zinc or aluminum lithograph plates. 
That the working methods in photo- 
graphic transferring on step-and-repeat 
machines would have to be somewhat 
modified from present practice as ap- 
plied to the zinc and aluminum grained 








Fig.1.—Cross-section ofa zinc halftone. Fig. 2.—A zinc halftone after 54,000 impressions. Fig. 3.—Cross- 
section of an elektron halftone. Fig. 4.—An elektron halftone after completing a run of 54,000 impressions 


ing cross-section photomicrographs of 
an elektron plate and a zinc-halftone 
plate before and after 54,000 impres- 
sions on the typographical press. As a re- 
sult of this test the zinc halftone was 
practically worn out, while the elektron 
plate was still in quite good condition. 

Of interest to offset lithographers are 
the non-stretching quality and the much 
greater hardness of this metal as com- 
pared with zinc. Dr. Dulik tested it for 
hand transfers and transfers direct from 
the metal to a lithograph stone. He re- 
marks that the plates did not stretch as 
does zinc when run through the hand 
transfer press under considerable pres- 
sure, which is an important detail in re- 
taining register for multicolor printing 
either in pure lithography or offset color- 
process reproduction. 

The Brinnell hardness figures given by 
the manufacturers are 60 for elektron 
metal, 44 for zinc, and 52 for copper, 
which indicates that the plates made on 
elektron metal will produce far more im- 
pressions on the press than either zinc or 
copper plates. This hardness and its non- 
stretching property lead to possible use 
of the metal for offset press plates. Such 
plates would be far less liable to stretch 
when being attached to the offset-press 


plates is to be expected, but, with direc- 
tions for its use in photoengraving as a 
beginning, this should not be exception- 
ally difficult. The Lithographic Techni- 
cal Foundation laboratory would be the 
logical place to test this metal and de- 
velop the method of handling it in the 
printing plant, as it has definite physical 
characteristics worth investigating. 

There is also the possibility of im- 
proving the quality of newspaper half- 
tones. The halftones produced in this 
metal are said to possess dot-gradation 
quality equal to that obtained in half- 
tones etched on copper, actual etching 
time is less than for zinc, and the greater 
hardness would make the elektron-metal 
halftones and line etchings stand up in 
stereotyping far better than zinc plates. 

From Chemical Abstracts we learn 
that elektron metal is a collective name 
for a series of alloys composed of 90 per 
cent magnesium mixed with metals such 
as aluminum and zinc and a small quan- 
tity of copper, manganese, cadmium, etc. 

Only a practical application of this 
metal in lithography and photoengrav- 
ing will indicate its usefulness and its 
qualifications for replacing metals in use 
at present. It has many characteristics 
which warrant giving it a trial. 








Benefits Achieved Through Prompt 
Modernizing of Your Printshop 





| By J. E. BULLARD kegs 


URING every depression we have 
PD had in the past, some men have 
started in business and achieved 
success to such a degree that they have 
become decidedly rich. All the research 
that has been made to discover just how 
and when great fortunes were actually 
started shows that a very large percent- 
age of them were started during or just 
after a business depression. This means 
that some printing establishments which 
started in 1930 are going to grow and 
prosper, and that more will be started in 
1931 and a few more in 1932. Sufficient 
statistical data are available to indicate 
that this is just as certain as that two 
plus two equal four. 

Among reasons for the success of some 
of the firms founded during or just after 
any business depression is the fact that 
they are thoroughly up to date and on 
their toes when business does pick up. 
They have new equipment and a good 
organization, are actually out gunning 
for business, render the best service pos- 
sible, originate new business, and in va- 
rious ways work along lines which will 
result in business growth and progress. 

On the other hand, the old established 
concern enters any business depression 
with a lot of old equipment. Just as soon 
as there is a serious drop in business it 
retrenches all along the line. The sell- 
ing force is reduced; less advertising is 
done; the painting that was planned for 
the shop is postponed indefinitely; the 
new lighting system that was thought 
necessary is given up. The antiquated 
presses and equipment which were to be 
replaced with new will serve the purpose 
as long as there is no more business than 
there is, so the purchase of all this new 
and needed equipment is given up. 

The net result is that the old estab- 
lished concern is not in as good condi- 
tion to handle business when conditions 
do pick up as is the newly established 
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firm. Hence it often works out that the 
older a concern is the more permanent 
and serious the damage any business de- 
pression may inflict upon it. 

Now is the opportune time to “spruce 
up” the shop, paint it, put in new light- 
ing equipment, and in general make it 
more inviting and a pleasanter place to 
work in. Right at this time it is also more 
advantageous to buy new presses and 
equipment than it will be later. Prices 
are low. The dollar will buy more now 
than it will later on or thanit would have 
bought a couple of years ago. 

During 1930 a number of farseeing 
concerns concentrated all their energies 
and a large part of their resources on ex- 
pansion. One large manufacturing con- 
cern more than doubled the number of 
plants it had been operating. A large 
mail-order house entered the chain-store 
business for the first time in its history 
and opened just as many stores as it 
could, and also obtained locations for 
stores to be opened in 1931. One large 
user of copper has quietly been buying 
copper for more than six months—buy- 
ing not only for present use, but for fu- 
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Was It Just Luck? 


Or was it intelligent planning 
with timely and efficient action? 
You can go fishing or do adver- 
tising any time—provided you 
pay the price. The cost, how- 
ever, does not in any sense guar- 
antee fish or sales. 

When advertising, good typog- 
raphy will demand and hold 
attention. That is where we can 
help you create sales. 





























The text of an illustrated blotter by Nixdorf & Bard, 
printing firm of Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


ture use as well. It has been taking ad- 
vantage of the low prices. A long list of 
firms could be made, each being one 
which took some action in 1930 that will 
yield a profit before the end of 1931. 

It has become a common saying with 
farsighted business men that losses are 
made during boom times and profits dur- 
ing bad times. These men can show that 
nearly all the real profits they have ever 
made have come from action taken dur- 
ing a business depression. They likewise 
can show that most of their losses com- 
prise what they had to write off at the 
end of a boom period. The best time to 
buy is at just such a time as this, when 
prices are at a low level, undoubtedly as 
low on the whole as they will go, and 
when it is easier to finance purchases. 

It is not likely that any printer will be 
able to buy equipment at as low a price 
later as he can purchase it now. He also 
will probably be able to secure better 
terms and finance purchases with less 
difficulty in case he must borrow money, 
if he buys now. Hence it is good business 
for him to modernize his plant equip- 
ment. If he does this now, the plant will 
be in really efficient condition when bus- 
iness improves again; and it will logi- 
cally improve first for printers who have 
brought their plants up to date, partly 
for the reason that they will be able to 
do better work and serve their custom- 
ers better. Also, in many cases they will 
be able to produce printing at a lower 
price because the new equipment will 
enable them to do it quicker and better, 
and with less labor cost. 

Two very important factors influence 
the ultimate cost in any printing plant. 
One is light; the other is labor-saving 
machinery and equipment. The costs can 
never be brought down to the lowest 
possible point in a dark, dingy shop. No 
matter how good the equipment and the 
machinery, those who are employed in 
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this shop cannot work as speedily or as 
efficiently as they could in a well lighted 
shop. Good light requires both plenty of 
light and plenty of paint. Even though a 
great deal of light is used the shop may 
still be comparatively dark because not 
enough light-colored paint is used. That 
is one reason why every printing plant 
should be painted at once and have its 
lighting system modernized. 

Older presses increase costs because 
they give less production an hour, lack 
the refinements of present-day presses, 
and require much more attention. They 
break down more often, and thus time is 
wasted in completing the work and the 
labor cost is increased. Old equipment 
of all kinds is less efficient than new and 
usually occupies more space. Since every 
foot of space must be paid for, this is a 
cost factor to be considered seriously. 

All this being so, today is an excellent 
time for taking a complete inventory of 
every piece of equipment and machin- 
ery, studying such inventory to deter- 
mine just what will have to be replaced 
during the coming two years, and then 
making the purchases and installations 
now rather than waiting until a later 
time when the cost is higher. 

The psychological effect of this should 
not be overlooked. For example, a hotel 
owner decided that, while business was 
just about as poor as it could be, it might 
be just as well to clean up the place in 
a thorough manner. The outside walls 
were cleaned, painting was done on the 
outside where it was needed, and the en- 
tire interior was cleaned and painted. It 
was just a case of thorough cleaning and 
painting, inside and out. The owner had 
hardly expected that taking these steps 
would increase business. But he did find 
that the place appeared so much more 
cheerful than for years before that peo- 
ple were attracted, and he expects that 
the actual increase in business that has 
resulted will go a long way toward pay- 
ing the expense of doing the work. He 
also was able to get the work done for 
considerably less than this would have 
cost in 1929, and for less than it prob- 
ably will cost in 1932. 

Just letting customers know that a 
printing plant has been given a thor- 
ough overhauling, that old machinery 
has been junked and new put in, and 
that the plant has been made bright and 
cheerful, will tend to attract business, 
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Suggestions for 
Printing Buyers 
Your advertising printing 1s 
not properly bought as print- 
ing, but as advertising. The de- 
ciding question should not be: 
How much? Rather should it be: 
How well does it picture our 
institution and product? Ifa well 
planned job costs too much, cut 
the number of copies. For it is 
the quality of the individual piece 
that reaches the consumer that 
sells him, and not the cost of the 
50,000 others you may issue. 


Faithful Service 
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and it may produce enough to make the 
investment yield very good returns in- 
deed. The costs will probably be lower 
than they otherwise would, for the rea- 
son that employes unconsciously accom- 
plish more and better work in bright, 
cheery surroundings than they possibly 
can in dingy working quarters. 

This is also an excellent time at which 
to seek new locations. There is vacant 
space to rent on desirable leases; there 
is property available at unusually low 
prices. In a few more years no such op- 
portunities will exist. It is not likely that 
they will exist for as long as a year. 

Only once in ten or twenty years do 
we have conditions such as prevail right 
now. The depression of 1920 did not af- 
fect so many different industries as did 
that of 1930; the building trades, for ex- 
ample, did not then suffer the complete 
slump which has existed during 1930. 
This last depression has been rather gen- 
erally spread over all lines of business 
and throughout the entire world. It has 
brought many prices down to new low 
levels. It has reduced surplus stock to 
what is perhaps the lowest point in his- 
tory. It differs from previous general de- 
pressions in that there has been no gen- 
eral reduction in wage rates. This means 
that there has been a lesser slump in 
buying power, and that recovery should 
be earlier than in the previous slump. 
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This recovery will probably take place 
in 1931. It may be rapid or it may be 
slow, but already a certain degree of im- 
provement is to be seen. Since wage rates 
have not been generally reduced, we may 
expect an increase in prices to take place 
sooner than has been the case in former 
depressions, where reduced wage rates 
also reduced buying power and served 
to bring prices down still farther. 

In the case of raw materials there has 
already been an increase of a dollar in 
the price of steel. Copper and silver still 
remain down, but they are probably at 
as low a level as they will reach. The 
tendency now appears to be for prices 
either to remain at a standstill or to ad- 
vance. This means that finished prod- 
ucts are not likely to go lower in price, 
and that there is every likelihood that 
prices will advance at least slightly be- 
fore the end of the year. 

This is why those who can use large 
quantities of raw materials have been 
quietly buying at the greatest advantage 
they can for six months or more. This is 
why all sorts of industrial plants are re- 
placing old machinery with new. They 
have been doing this slowly but surely. 
Sooner or later the demand will increase 
to such a degree that not only will it be 
more difficult to get quick deliveries, but 
terms and prices will not be as faverable 
as at the present time. Therefore, those 
who act at once will have a decided ad- 
vantage. Also, immediate action means 
that business will improve faster than it 
will if everybody waits until improve- 
ment is clearly shown before buying. 
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A Bottom-pouring Ladle for 


Composing-Room Use 
By JAMES H. RODGERS 


In setting advertising matter or gen- 
eral commercial work it is frequently 
necessary, especially if the layout is of 
irregular character, to fill the odd spaces 
with molten metal to facilitate the ad- 
justment or alignment of angled cuts or 
type. The practice usually followed is to 
obtain molten metal from the slugcast- 
ing-machine metal pot, using an open- 
mouth ladle for the purpose. With such 
a ladle it is necessary to support the 
weight of the metal in a horizontal po- 
sition, the strain coming on the wrist, 
while tilting the bowl of the ladle so as 
to fill the opening. Sometimes the molten 
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metal will accidentally flow upon adja- 
cent cuts and type, with the possible 
danger of destroying the printing face. 
To overcome this objectionable fea- 
ture, the bottom-pouring ladle shown 
herewith was designed and constructed. 
The bowl of the ladle is made of sheet 
steel or cast iron formed in the shape of 
an inverted cone, with the port opening 
at the apex. The handle is riveted to the 
bowl, and a wooden grip is fitted to the 
upper end. The valve rod passes through 





The bottom-pouring ladle 
allows easy and accurate 
control of metal in filling 
odd spaces in type forms 


the “U”’-shaped guide bracket, which is 
secured to the handle. The hole in the 
upper end of this bracket is filed square 
to fit a corresponding square section on 
the valve rod, to prevent turning. The 
thumb latch has a forked end which fits 
under the knob of the valve rod. The lat- 
ter is kept to its seat by the action of the 
compression spring pressing down on the 
small collar which is pinned to the rod. 
With this device the weight is sup- 
ported in the most convenient manner, 
with practically no twisting strain upon 
the wrist. The cone-shaped bow] permits 
accurate locating over the smallest open- 
ing, and the volume of metal required is 
under positive control at all times. 
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Teachers and Printers 

You fellows who are carrying the load 
of trying to teach our boys the art and 
practice of printing will have to work 
with us fellows actively engaged in the 
printing business, so that when we get 
too old to hold a stick in our hands there 
will be men to take our place who know 
more than we ever did by virtue of their 
training with the highest type of instruc- 
tors available, who have attained their 
standing as instructors by expertness in 
practical every-day printing as it is car- 
ried on by the world’s leading typogra- 
phers and printers.—Ferdinand Voiland. 
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New Books for the Printer’s Library 








Special Edition of the Gress 
Book on Typography 

Edmund G. Gress, former editor of 
The American Printer, has brought out 
a special limited and revised edition of 
his book “The Art and Practice of Ty- 
pography.” For the benefit of those who 
may not have seen the first edition of 
this work, it may be said that the book 
is 914 by 12 inches in dimensions and 
it contains, aside from the text, around 
six hundred illustrations of typographic 
specimens, many of them in color. “The 
Art and Practice of Typography” may 
be bought from the book department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER at $15.00. 





What Journalism Offers the 
Young Man or Woman 

Doubtless many a person engaged in 
magazine editorial work, aside from this 
reviewer, has pondered as to why jour- 
nalism is so generally construed as re- 
ferring almost solely to newspaper work. 
It has seemed for some years that au- 
thors of journalism texts have tacitly 
agreed to let the students with magazine 
aspirations shift for themselves without 
the benefit of printed information on this 
phase of the publishing field. 

However, “Journalistic Vocations,” 
by Charles Elkins Rogers, professor of 
journalism at Kansas State Agricultural 
College, is entirely competent on this 
score as well as others. He surveys the 
complete scope of journalism with a 
thoroughness and impartiality most in- 
valuable to the person in search of de- 
pendable information. The breadth of 
his material is best portrayed in the sub- 
jects covered by this book’s chapters, 
which are as follows: 

The publishing field; the daily newspaper— 
editorial; news agencies and syndicates; the 
community newspaper ; the business press; the 
agricultural press; the magazine; photography 
and art; advertising; circulation; publicity ; 
free-lance writing; women in journalism; re- 
ligious journalism; the labor press; the field 
in retrospect. 


Charts picturing the staff setup of va- 
rious typical organizations comprise a 
distinctive and valuable feature of this 
book. The Associated Press, a syndicate, 
a weekly newspaper, a technical periodi- 
cal, an advertising agency, an advertis- 


ing department of a manufacturing firm, 
a newspaper’s circulation department, 
and an information-service department 
are some of the organizations charted. 

“Journalistic Vocations” is very sim- 
ply written, with a direct, practical ap- 
proach which will be appreciated by the 
reader engaged in the important task of 
selecting his lifework. Perhaps the most 
obvious example of this sensible ap- 
proach is the fact that average weekly 
salaries are presented along with the dis- 
cussion on the various journalistic fields, 
thus showing the reader what rewards 
it is possible to achieve. This book may 
be secured from THE INLAND PRINTER 
at the price of $2.65 postpaid. 





A Book on a Pioneer Press 

“A Forgotten Pioneer Press of Kan- 
sas,” by Douglas C. McMurtrie and Al- 
bert H. Allen, has been published in a 
limited edition of 160 copies. It de- 
picts the “Toway and Sac Mission Press, 
Indian Territory,” which produced its 
first printing in 1843. Printers interested 
in securing a copy of this book should 
address their inquiries to The Eyncourt 
Press, which is situated at 440 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. 





Metal-Plate Lithography From 
the Artist’s Viewpoint 

““Metal-Plate Lithography for Artists 
and Draftsmen,” by C. A. Seward, is 
written for the benefit of those who wish 
to prepare and print from zinc and alu- 
minum plates to produce lithographs for 
architectural renderings, pictorial prints, 
and similar non-commercial work. Proc- 
esses covered in the text are the graining 
and preparation of plates, making the 
drawing with crayon or wash, gumming 
up, selecting and preparing the paper, 
preparing and etching the plate, printing 
by several methods, protecting the plate 
after its use, storing plates, the transfer 
method, etc. Twenty full-page reproduc- 
tions of prints by widely known artists 
are included, and the text is liberally il- 
lustrated to make the instructions clear 
beyond all question. 

This book may be purchased through 
THE INLAND PRINTER’s book depart- 
ment at the price of $3.65 postpaid. 
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Training Printing Pupils to Think in 


Terms of Costs and Production 
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RECENT controversy as to the mer- 
its of the rating schemes used in 
schools, which are based on an 

A, B, C, D, or E mark for academic or 
shop achievement, convinced me of the 
necessity of a plan of rating for voca- 
tional-school shop pupils which would 
be based on sound shop principles, and 
would tie up with industry to the extent 
that a pupil would be able to evaluate 
his own worth based on the quality and 
quantity of his production. With this 
thought in mind, the following scheme 
for rating pupils as to type composition 
was taken up in class and worked out in 
practice in the shop. 

The U. T. A. cost-finding system was 
found to be too complicated for school- 
shop purposes, and it was therefore not 
used. Other systems were investigated, 
but had to be discarded due to the great 
amount of bookkeeping involved. 

After much research into cost-finding 
systems I decided that, for school pur- 
poses and for simplicity of recording, 
Mattingly’s system (see “Correct Esti- 
mating Practice,” by J. B. Mattingly) 
would fit in best. Mattingly’s system for 
determining the cost of display compo- 
sition is based on the number of lines 
and the width of the lines. Using this 
book as my guide, I found that the prices 
a line, depending upon the width, were 
based on two fundamentals: the scale of 
weekly wages paid a journeyman, and 
the labor cost an hour necessary to per- 
mit paying this wage scale. 

Investigating the Boston wage scale 
and labor cost, we found that a labor 
cost of $3.60 an hour was necessary to 
pay a wage scale of $44.00 a week for 
a week of 44 hours. The many costs in- 
volved in the operation of a printing 
plant were examined briefly and the la- 
bor cost of $3.60 was justified. 

Proceeding upon the basis of a labor 
cost of $3.60 an hour for a 44-hour week 
at $44.00, the following table of costs a 
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line, based on width, was worked out, 
and was set up as the trade requirement 
that would be necessary if the employe 
were to receive a weekly wage of $44.00. 


TRADE 
(JOURNEYMAN STANDARDS) 
Scale: $44.00 

Display: hand and Ludlow composition. Cost 
of labor, $3.60 an hour. 

Up to 10 picas: 36 lines an hour, 10c line. 

11 to 20 picas: 24 lines an hour, 15c line. 

21 to 30 picas: 18 lines an hour, 20c line. 

31 to 40 picas: 14 plus lines an hour, 25c line. 

41 to 50 picas: 12 lines an hour, 30c line. 

51 to 60 picas: 10 lines an hour, 35c line. 

61 to 70 picas: 9 lines an hour, 40c line. 

Type set with rules: same as straight matter 
plue one-half. 

Type and rule boxes: same as straight matter 
doubled. 

Rule borders: 2 rules equal 1 line. 

Cross rules: 4 rules equal 1 line. 

Straight matter, hand composition: 600 ems an 
hour, 10 ems a minute. 

Straight matter, linotype: 3,800 ems an hour, 
63 ems a minute. 


Using the journeyman rating table as 
a basis, I pointed out to my pupils that 
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1930 has been a hard-boiled year, all right! But it has served 
well enough for those who have delivered the goods—and 
gone after business. 
Instead of cutting down on their advertising, they are increasing 
it, sending it to people who never saw it before, sending it more 
often to those who formerly received it. 
Thus they are hastening the return of prosperity and obtaining 
more than their share of business. Less aggressive firms are wait- 
ing for some signal of assurance of prosperity before they start. 
What are you doing to increase your business? Are you waiting 
for some signal before starting? Make your business better with 
printing —and start today. 
Call in your printer. Ask him to show you how to put printed 
ealesmanship to work increasing your business. Proper printed 


advertising will accomplish results at low cost. Get a free copy of 
our folder: Make Business Better With Printing. 


Ty pothetae-Franklin 


Association of Detroit 

902 Marquette Building, Detroit 
An organisation comprised of the leadin, 
binders, paper merchant 


typers and envelope 
Surther the best inte: 























One ofa series of timely and hard-hitting advertise- 
ments in a newspaper campaign by this association 


ge 


a journeyman should be able to set a job 
of nine lines, 21 to 30 picas, in 30 min- 
utes, and that the charge for composi- 
tion should be $1.80, one-half of $3.60. 
I showed the students many other exam- 
ples along similar lines. 

The charge-a-line idea was well taken 
by the pupils because of its simplicity, 
and the idea of a rating table based on 
the school standards was taken up. After 
weeks of experimenting, determining the 
speeds and qualifications of the boys, 
the school standards A, B, and C were 
adopted. They are as follows: 


A 
(SCHOOL STANDARDS) 
Scale: $36.60 


Display: hand and Ludlow composition. Cost 
of labor, $3.00 an hour. 

Up to 10 picas: 30 lines an hour, 10c line. 

11 to 20 picas: 20 lines an hour, 15c line. 

21 to 30 picas: 15 lines an hour, 20c line. 

31 to 40 picas: 12 lines an hour, 25c line. 

41 to 50 picas: 10 lines an hour, 30c line. 

51 to 60 picas: 8% lines an hour, 35c line. 

61 to 70 picas: 71% lines an hour, 40c line. 

Type set with rules: same as straight matter 
plus one-half. 

Type and rule boxes: same as straight matter 
doubled. 

Rule borders: 2 rules equal 1 line. 

Cross rules: 4 rules equal 1 line. 

Straight matter, hand composition: 480 ems an 
hour, 8 ems a minute. 

Straight matter, linotype: 1,440 ems an hour, 
24 ems a minute. 


B 
(SCHOOL STANDARDS) 
Scale: $24.40 
Display: hand and Ludlow composition. Cost 
of labor, $2.00 an hour. 
Up to 10 picas: 20 lines an hour, 10c line. 
11 to 20 picas: 13 plus lines an hour, 15c line. 
21 to 30 picas: 10 lines an hour, 20c line. 
31 to 40 picas: 8 lines an hour, 25c line. 
41 to 50 picas: 614 plus lines an hour, 30c line. 
51 to 60 picas: 5% plus lines an hour, 35c line. 
61 to 70 picas: 5 lines an hour, 40c line. 
Type set with rules: same as straight matter 
plus one-half. 
Type and rule boxes: same as straight matter 
doubled. 
Rule borders: 2 rules equal 1 line. 
Cross rules: 4 rules equal 1 line. 
Straight matter, hand composition: 360 ems an 
hour, 6 ems a minute. 
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WORK SLIP (One to be used with each order ) 





W ORK (Name and description) 


Picas wide 


No. of lines 
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| Total minutes : 
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( ) Lack of balance and proportion 
| Proofs—1..2..3..4..5 





|| PENALTIES (One minute added for each violation, and for each line involved) 
( ) Poor display (Choice of type or words) ( 
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) Lack of tone harmony 
( ) Lack of shape harmony 
) Typographical errors 
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The work slip which is used for computing the pupil's rating 


Straight matter, linotype: 1,080 ems an hour, 

18 ems a minute. 

< 
(SCHOOL STANDARDS) 
Scale: $18.30 
Display: hand and Ludlow composition. Cost 
of labor, $1.50 an hour. 
Up to 10 picas: 15 lines an hour, 10c line. 
11 to 20 picas: 10 lines an hour, 15c line. 
21 to 30 picas: 7% lines an hour, 20c line. 
31 to 40 picas: 6 lines an hour, 25c line. 
41 to 50 picas: 5 lines an hour, 30c line. 
51 to 60 picas: 4% lines an hour, 35c line. 
61 to 70 picas: 4 lines an hour, 40c line. 
Type set with rules: same as straight matter 
plus one-half. 
Type and rule boxes: same as straight matter 
doubled. 
Rule borders: 2 rules equal 1 line. 
Cross rules: 4 rules equal 1 line. 
Straight matter, hand composition: 240 ems an 
hour, 4 ems a minute. 
Straight matter, linotype: 720 ems an hour, 

12 ems a minute. 

A work slip for daily use is employed 
in connection with our shopwork. These 
time slips are collected each day and are 
looked over and checked by the proof- 
reader, who, with the aid of the chart, 
determines the rating of the pupil. The 
rating is placed on the time slip (shown 
at the top of this page), whence it is en- 
tered in the daily record book. 

To speed up the work of determining 
these ratings, a calculation chart (also 
shown) was worked out which makes it 
a very easy matter to find one’s mark. 
For example, John Jones set a ticket of 
10 lines, 21 picas wide, in 55 minutes. 
He had 3 typographical errors, and had 
to reset 2 lines due to poor choice of dis- 
play. Each error means a penalty of 1 
minute. These 5 errors add 5 minutes to 


his time—making a total of 60 minutes 
for the job. Sixty minutes divided by 10 
(lines) will equal 6 (minutes a line). A 
glance at the chart shows that a line 21 
to 30 picas, set in 6 minutes, equals B. 
The penalty marks have been added to 
encourage good work neatly done, and 
to discourage swift work poorly done. 
This scheme of rating has 
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Ink for Tin Foil and for 
Metallic Papers 

With the increasing demand for print- 
ing on tin foil and metallic coated papers 
came the necessity of special printing 
ink designed for such work. The leading 
manufacturers of ink are now in a posi- 
tion to supply this type of ink to order. 
In cases where a pressman desires to use 
regular ink for printing on the materials 
mentioned this may be done by mixing 
with the regular ink a small part of the 
following preparation: boiled linseed oil, 
one part; clear white shellac, one part; 
venetian turpentine, two parts. It may 
be mixed with ink of any color. 

For light printing upon glassine, gela- 
tin, and cellophane, the same prepara- 
tion may be mixed with regular ink to 
obtain good results. As to the exact quan- 
tity to be added to a batch of ink, that 
can only be determined with practical 
tests. A small portion will usually con- 
dition the ink to the desired extent. It is 
well to start with a small part and then 
make slight additions until the right ef- 
fect is obtained —From “The Printer’s 
Album,” house-organ of the Challenge 
Machinery Company. 





“gone over big” with the pu- 
pils, because they know that 
an A, B, or C means some- 
thing very definite. It shows 


that they can meet a required Measure Minutes a Line 
standard, and that they can Tite OR. 6 «5 cscs sanssx 2 a 4 
: PEO V2 OG PICAS 5.514 5:5: 010i afore sesatsr6es 3 4Y 6 
do od corse amount of work PALS Ce (6) 1c) (it: rr corer 4 6 8 
in a specified amount of time. Sh) (a) 7-10) joe 5 7% 10 
r : ATEGUSOUDICAS ios 0:4: ssasu ae we 4 34x 6 9 12 
They also have a good idea as 51 to 60 picas......... 20.0000 7 104 13 
to what a job should cost, how GI tONTORDICAS 60.5: 5,-/0.0:< 5 ecscrennte S at2 15 
long it should take, what their Ems a Minute 
: Hand straight matter .......... 8 6 4 
m : : 
wade really worth, and also Machine straight matter ....... 24 18 12 


whether they are delivering 
the goods for value received. 
In other words, they are not 
only thinking in terms of edu- 
cation, but in terms of costs 
and production, items which 





RATING CALCULATION CHART 


Formula: Total minutes on work plus penalties, 
divided by number of lines in work, equals minutes 
required for the setting of one line. 


Type set with rules, leaders, bold-face, caps and 
small caps, italics, figures, etc., same as straight 
matter plus one-half. 


COMPOSITION 


A B C 








have been sorely neglected in 
the training given the average 
printer of today. 


$$$ ow» 


Three reasons for the use of 
color: (1) To show the mer- 
chandise accurately ; (2) toin- 
crease the effectiveness of the 
illustrations; (3) to draw at- 
tention to the advertisement. 
—“Advertising and Selling.” 


ured as straight matter and doubled. 


as type 


and for each line involved): 








Tabular work, with box heads and rules, meas- 
Type borders and mitered rules measured same 


Rule borders (butted) measured as two lines. 





Penalties (one minute added for each violation, 


Poor display (choice of type faces, and words). 
Typographical errors. 

Lack of tone harmony. 

Lack of shape harmony. 

Lack of balance and proportion. 














This calculation chart simplifies the process of determining what 


mark the pupil has attained, based on his production 























There Is No“ Summer Slump” When 
These Sound Plans Are Sold! 


s@| By CHARLES N. TUNNELL 


HE OWNER of one southern print- 
ing firm is never bothered with 
the so-called “summer slump” as 
complained of by so many of his fellow- 
printers. He looks at it thus: “Every 
firm may not be a direct prospect for a 
direct-mail campaign or other printed 
matter during the summer months; how- 
ever, every merchant and every business 
man is a prospect for new ideas on how 
he can increase his summer sales. Open 
up with some workable suggestions and 
ideas as to how new business can be ob- 
tained for the season and you have a po- 
tential printing customer. I suppose the 
reason I never feel a summer slump is 
because I have always looked upon this 
coming season as an opportunity to sell 
a lot of timely and seasonable jobs. I do 
much of the outside work myself, as my 
shop is small and two men and I are able 
to handle the sales end of the business.” 
This printer does not wait until sum- 
mer is upon him before he makes prepa- 
ration for summer business. In fact it is 
just a natural transition from winter to 
summer sales—he begins talking up the 
summer advertising campaigns in plenty 
of time to have his prospects sold. 

For instance, a lumber retailer who 
buys his sales contracts, office forms, ad- 
vertising letters, and other printing from 
this printer was complaining during the 
winter of 1930 about the idle and non- 
productive time of his yard men. This 
printer suggested putting them to work 
on making up novelties and certain spe- 
cialties. The suggestion was well taken, 
but the lumber merchant then wanted to 
know what novelties and specialties, and 
how he should sell them after getting 
them made up. The printer himself tells 
how he handled the situation: 

“The printer must be very much like 
a doctor. He must not only diagnose the 
case and determine the ill, but he must 
prescribe the right thing for a cure. In 
this instance my prospect had an ill. He 








wanted to get more production from his 
yard force; my problem was to prescribe 
something that would require printing. 

“T told him that the summer would be 
an opportune time for selling sand boxes 
for the kiddies to play in, and suggested 
that these boxes could be built from any 
short lengths and odd pieces of material 
that would otherwise go to waste. I sug- 
gested that some could be just an open 
square frame filled with washed sand, 
while the more elaborate ones could be 
screened-in affairs. I then suggested that 
a line of slides, teeter-totters, and other 
playground apparatuses ought to make 
good summer specialties for the lumber 
retailer. And of course I suggested that 
real photographs of an action type, de- 
picting children playing with this equip- 
ment, etc., should be reproduced in neat 
little inexpensive folders and mailed to 
parents in the neighborhood. 

“The idea put the prospect to think- 
ing. He carried the thought even farther, 











Craft-Love 
By CLYDE B. MORGAN 


It’s the joy and the strife— 
It’s the rush and the swing 

Of the life that I love— 

It’s the push and the shove, 
And the work it may bring. 


It’s the zest and the quest 
For the best and the fine 

That turns work into play 

When the close of the day 
Brings the rest that is mine. 





It’s the triumph in toil, 
It’s the beautiful thing— | 
In the courage that’s mine 
When the sun does not shine, 
And the song it may bring. 


It’s my work—and my play— 

It’s my livelihood, too— | 
It’s the love that I find | 
In my heart, in my mind, | 

For the thing that I do. | 

| 
| 


























and put his men to work on these spe- 
cialties and novelties in their spare time. 
They made up card trays, bird houses, 
trellises, and other seasonable articles, 
which he introduced to his customers 
and prospects by frequent mailings of 
letters. He acted further on my sugges- 
tion and had small folders printed show- 
ing pictures and giving descriptions of 
sand boxes, playground equipment, etc. 
The birth records for the past few years, 
as well as a list compiled from the lower 
grades of the school pupils attending the 
schools of the better residential section 
of the city, gave this dealer a select mail- 
ing list for his sand boxes and various 
types of apparatus. 

“My own profit was worth while; but, 
best of all, I had sold this merchant on 
the idea of increasing summer business, 
and he will continue to turn his printing 
work to me. He has since told me that 
these little specialties served as intro- 
ductions into many homes, making first 
contacts for him that have later led to 
sales of new roofs, new floors, remodel- 
ing work, and similar business.” 

This printer does the usual amount of 
printing work for the department stores, 
hardware stores, and the other retailers 
which always feature summer merchan- 
dise. But he has found it profitable to 
sell the summer-merchandise idea to a 
great many business men who have pre- 
viously thought their business of a type 
that could not be advertised with direct- 
mail pieces, blotters, etc. 

For instance, a dairy-plant proprietor 
contended that milk was milk and that 
his dairy products could not be merchan- 
dised as a summer or seasonable prod- 
uct. The printer agreed that it was an 
all-year-around product, but he claimed 
that an extra appeal could be made for 
summer consumption. He pointed out to 
his prospect that summer is a time of 
delicate appetites and finicky eating—a 
time when heavy and rich foods are little 
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desired. He mentioned that ice-cold milk 
is the one food that is almost perfect in 
the matter of possessing all the desired 
elements, and yet is not a heavy food. 
He suggested that the many women who 
were dieting to reduce weight should be 
informed that milk is practically a per- 
fect food and that one quart of milk a 
day should properly constitute the ba- 
sis of every reduction diet. 

Naturally the suggestion as to issuing 
small booklets listing tempting dishes 
made with milk, cottage cheese, and the 
other dairy products and giving menus 
for these dishes was appreciated by the 
dairy-plant owner. This printer likewise 
suggested that the dieting theme could 
also be handled in such a booklet, along 
with menus, suggestions on how to make 
more ice cream at home, why it should 
be consumed as an enjoyable summer 
food and refreshment, etc. As a result of 
putting the seasonable element into the 
dairy business, this printer sold a large 
order of booklets containing menus and 
suggestions for the use of dairy products. 
This sale helped the plant owner to in- 
crease his own sales, and therefore he 
will probably be ready to listen to this 
printing counselor when he suggests re- 
versing the order and issuing booklets 
showing suitable winter menus. 

A bottler of soft drinks thought it not 


worth while to buy advertising printing, ° 


as his driver-salesmen were calling upon 
the retailers of bottled drinks daily and 
this personal contact was what counted. 

But this printing salesman had differ- 
ent ideas. He suggested that the better 
way to build public demand for a par- 
ticular brand of soft drinks is to develop 
this demand in the consumer’s home. He 
informed the prospect that many women 
would buy cases of soft drinks if they 
were made to realize that a single case 
would be delivered to the home and if re- 
minded that the bottled soft drinks were 
healthful and always appropriate for the 
unexpected company, bridge and lawn 
parties, or just as satisfying beverages 
for everyday consumption. 

The suggestion was rounded out, and 
a nice sale of letters with enclosures was 
made. A second order consisting of blot- 
ters was printed. These blotters also in- 
formed the recipient that now this brand 
of soit drink could be had in the home. 
The blotters were distributed through- 
out office buildings, and a number of the 
office workers accepted the invitation to 
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telephone their orders for a case of bev- 
erages to be delivered to their homes. 

An ice manufacturer, who was skepti- 
cal about advertising, was told that elec- 
tric- and gas-refrigerator dealers were 
doing a good piece of merchandising by 
making a summer appeal. He, too, de- 
cided that circulars setting out the mer- 
its of ice as the wholesome and perfect 
form of refrigeration would prove worth 
while if prepared under the direction of 
this clever salesman. A used-car dealer 
handling a line of expensive automobiles 
was made to see that summer-time, with 
its lure of enjoyable touring, was the 
resultful time for advertising, and that 
letters with occasional enclosures adver- 
tising a high-class used car would prove 
the best method of making this product 
appeal to those who were in the market 
for a car of such caliber. 

Other prospects, too, agreed that the 
summer theme of selling ought to in- 
crease sales for them. A manufacturer 
and distributor of paints and varnishes 
increased his direct-mail advertising ap- 
propriation and his merchandising effort 
by stressing spring and summer painting 
and refinishing. More than one owner of 
a laundry and cleaning and dyeing plant 
took advantage of the suggestions of this 
printer to utilize bundle inserts, pocket 
slips, letters, folders, and other pieces to 
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Good Times 


Return 


UT THEY come more quickly 
B to some businesses than to 
others. Those who know how to 
sell goods will have the first in- 
nings, before others wake up. 

Advertising is a part of sell- 
ing—and a very powerful part. 
Direct-mail advertising is the 
surest sort, if it fits your needs; 
but not everybody can use it at 
a profit to his business. 

May we discuss the question 
with you? We have a complete 
organization for the competent 
planning and also producing of 
profitmaking advertising. 























From a mailing card which was issued by the Adam 
Sutcliffe Company, Central Falls, Rhode Island 
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be mailed and distributed by route sales- 
men in featuring cleaning of summez 
clothing, cleaning of winter garments for 
summer storage, etc. One plant featured 
a midsummer cleaning sale for blankets, 
overcoats, furs, etc., and made a success 
of it by using a well planned and attrac- 
tive advertising campaign. 

A hotel whose manager had contended 
that newspaper advertising was the only 
kind for him saw the point when told 
that he could obtain a mailing list of a 
large number of the leading club women 
of the town and of many women who 
lived in the better residential section. A 
booklet was produced setting forth the 
pleasures of dining out on the warm days 
where coolness, orchestras, and enter- 
tainment make eating a pleasure. This 
booklet likewise included a suggestion 
for club women to use the cardrooms of 
the hotel for parties, club meetings, etc. 

A seed company agreed that it would 
be worth while to print a flyer for mid- 
summer mailing to feature early fall va- 
rieties of seed before mailing the general 
seed catalog. A local bakery operating a 
number of retail stands saw the advan- 
tage of printed slips suggesting tempting 
baked goods, pastries, and party goods 
helping the housewife to solve her meal 
planning, party refreshments, etc., with- 
out the bother of having to cook. 

A real-estate and development com- 
pany agreed that early summer was the 
logical time to feature summer homes 
and summer building in its subdivision 
located on a near-by lake. Folders pic- 
turing summer cottages and containing 
photographs and floor plans for split-log 
cabins with knotty-pine interiors won 
sales for this realty company and a good 
printing order for the printer. 

But the list is long. Almost every cus- 
tomer on the books of this firm is made 
to see the importance of doing some spe- 
cial advertising and promotional work 
to feature the summer selling. And many 
new customers are added to this print- 
er’s list when he makes contacts with 
suggestions on how they may increase 
their summer sales through timely and 
attractive printed advertising. 

After this recital of the opportunities 
for building up summer printing, you 
should be able to think of several com- 
panies near you which need just such 
printing. Plan out a piece which will sell 
the goods, make a good-looking dummy, 
and then go after the order! 
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F THE PRINTING business were a 
business of merchandising, stock 
turnover would be a serious item. 

But, not having merchandise to take 
off the shelf, many printers specialize 
in another form of “turnover”’—sales- 
men. If the merchant could turn his 
stock as often as some printers hire 
and fire salesmen (?) he would be do- 
ing a land-office business, and I don’t 
mean possibly either. 

What causes this big turnover in 
printers’ salesmen? Usually it occurs 
because the salesman is not given a 
living wage in the first place, and is 
not allowed sufficient time to make 
good in the second place. A “drawing 
account” of $25 a week “and com- 
mission” is about the average pay the 
country over for printing-house sales- 
men “to start on.” Also, to end on! 
And, it is surprising how a printshop 
bookkeeper can demonstrate to each 
salesman that there “ain’t gonna be 
no commission” when all is said and 
done on both sides of the argument. 

A salesman might just as well put 
it in his pipe and smoke it that when 
he takes one of these “salary and 
commission” assignments he will be 
compelled to live on the 25 beans un- 
til he is worth 50 to the house, at 
which auspicious time he will prob- 
ably be raised to 35. 

What the printing business is cry- 
ing for is salesmanship, and its great- 
est need is salesmen. But what are the 
proprietors doing to train salesmen? 
How many master printers’ organiza- 
tions have, or are encouraging, sales 
clubs or classes for salesmanship or 
other means of developing salesmen? 

How many proprietors are willing 
to take a young man out of school, 
for instance, and put him through the 
ropes, give him a fair salary, and help 
him master all the details of selling 
printing? The fact that the average 
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or Not 
Guilty 























The printing business is as good a busi- 
ness as any other—yea, all things con- 
sidered, better than most of them. In all 
fields, however, unsound and indefensi- 
ble practices are indulged in by some 
to the detriment of all, most of all those 
guilty. In a series of articles, of which 
this is the first, The Inland Printer seeks 
to spotlight interest in them to the end 
that they may be less frequently indulged 
in. Who more logically can present the 
case for the prosecution than Frank S. 
Cronk, of Denver, who as secretary of 
an important master printers’ organiza- 
tion has a first-hand knowledge of vi- 
olations of sound business methods in 
the industry? The court is The Inland 
Printer, the judge and jury are the con- 
science of each individual reader of this 
publication. Hear ye! Hear ye! 


salesman lasts just about seventeen 
weeks is the answer to the question 
stated. What has taken the “boss” 
years and years to learn, he expects 
the green prospect to master in a few 
weeks. Is it at all strange that the 
salesman’s enthusiasm wanes? 
Again, how many bosses, where the 
salesman is working on “salary and 
commission,” will permit all the sales- 
man’s business written to apply on 
his credits? Is there not usually a 
joker in the agreement to the effect 
that the commission is to apply only 
on new customers developed? And 
doesn’t the salesman frequently have 
an awful hard time to prove that the 
new business 7s new business? 
Turnover? Yea, bo! And how! So, 
fired from one job, the inexperienced 
but willing salesman drifts into an- 
other office. And each succeeding pro- 


prietor believes that he can “take a 
chance” on this salesman, for “he 
surely will be able to bring in some 
amount of new business.” 

I know one salesman in one of our 
larger cities who over fifteen years 
has worked for twenty-three different 
proprietors, and, sandwiched in be- 
tween, he took an ambitious fling at 
running his own printing plant. 

Oh, the pity of it! There is more 
turnover among printing salesmen 
than wheatcakes in the “coffee and” 
restaurants. And who is to blame? 
Shortsighted printers—and until they 
learn that they never can and never 
will get something for nothing, the 
present conditions will obtain. 

Experienced printing salesmen are 
made—and not born. They must go 
through a course of sprouts. They 
must be encouraged. They must be 
paid while they are being trained. 
And here is a wonderful opportunity 
for aggressive master printers’ organ- 
izations the country over. 

But are they making use of it? Not 
so you can notice it. The average 
master printers’ organization spends 
so much of its time yapping about 
“hour costs,” “price cutting” (by the 
other fellow), “trade practices,” “the 
work leaving the ol’ home town,” 
and social functions of the “bunch” 
that it has little time for such matters 
as selling more goods at a fair profit 
or less goods at a larger profit. 

Salesmanship should be the major 
aim and activity for every master 
printers’ organization in the world— 
better salesmen and more experienced 
salesmen and constructive salesmen, 
salesmen who can create something 
rather than bid against everything. 
Until this shall have come to pass the 
unholy turnover in printing salesmen 
will go on and on as does the bab- 
bling brook—-today and forevermore. 























se These Ideas to Sell an Extra 
Run in Red or Orange 





8@i|_By EDGAR PAUL HERMANN |X 


ANY experiments by psychol- 
ogists and advertising experts 
support the opinion of sales 

authorities that an extra color can much 
more than pay for itself in sales returns, 
collection results, and specific accom- 
plishments in other fields. A printer can 
frequently do his customer a good turn 
and get business for himself by selling 
the idea of an extra run of red or orange. 

Specifically, he can advise the use of 
a red run to brighten up an otherwise 
dead-looking piece of printing; to add 
distinction, and show the respect and ap- 
preciation that the product deserves; to 
step up mail-order returns, and gener- 
ally to increase sales and collections, as 
through agents, salesmen, and branches; 
to distinguish between two editions of 
the same booklet or folder, printed for 
two groups of prospects or readers; to 
make clear the operation of machinery, 
flow of work, or other complicated de- 
tails; to increase efficiency in the use of 
working material, such as card records, 
etc., or to identify pieces for different 
departments; to mobilize certain psy- 
chological factors such as memory value, 
attention value, action-arousing power, 
and generally get attention and interest. 

A printer may well remind his clients 
that red is the most powerful color, and 
that it possesses to a remarkable degree 
warmth, eye appeal, and stimulating 
powers. It combines well with black and 
white. It is useful in symbolization, in 
indicating action, and for a variety of 
other purposes. Perhaps it might be well 
to list some of its particular assets: 


memory value 
pleasing qualities 


attention value 
high visibility 


aid to clearness impressiveness 
appeal to children appeal to women 
action value chart value 


symbol qualities novelty power 
warmth adaptability 
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The chart on the accompanying two- 
color page draws brief attention to some 
of the many effective uses for red or for 
orange in printed literature. Food can 
seem ever so much more tasty if the eye 
sees a bit of red in the picture. A scene 
may appear much more pleasant and 
gay with a bit of color, such as a red 
balloon in a child’s hand, or an orange 
awning before a window. The idea of 
safety is implied by parallel orange lines 
in safety paper. The red heart of Valen- 
tine’s Day, the red overprint of sun or 
fire or explosion, or the red lantern or 
flag of danger make qualities much more 
vivid and realistic. 

Red may help symbolize good luck in 
a gray-white-red rainbow, magic in the 
phantom figure, power from an electric 
bolt, patriotism in a flag, bookkeeping 
loss, radicalism, danger, light, pain, dev- 
iltry, and many another quality. 

Frequently, if your client has a prod- 
uct which may be symbolized in red, he 
will more readily accept your suggestion 
of an extra run. Accordingly it is some- 
times well to remind him that the fol- 
lowing are good red or orange carriers: 


red tag red flag ribbon 

seal star candle light 
Santa devil apple 

stop light sun fire 
explosion bricks rainbow 


Likewise certain words have a charac- 
teristic plus-value if run in red, Con- 
sider for such use the following words: 


DANGER WARNING 
LOSS STRIKE 
STOP FIRE SALE 
ANGRY YOU 
NOW DOLLARS 


Many charts are much more effective 
if red is used. The map with locations 
indicated in red, the thermometer with 
red indices, the bar charts with the sig- 
nificant bar in red, the red curve, and 


the red trail or route chart are a few ex- 
amples. Then there is the pie chart, with 
a red piece cut out. There are tables, en- 
gineering and architectural drawings, 
action charts (for example, the first po- 
sition in black and the second in red), 
medical and physiological charts, and 
many others where the second color is 
exceedingly effective. (See the second 
row of exhibits on the next page.) 

A printer might well collect a file of 
good examples to use on future prospec- 
tive clients. He might put in this file 
examples of uses indicated above and ot 
special devices as well. Thus: 

Red for focus (see third row of exhibits) 

the color spot 

the arrow 

the circle 

the head with red tint-block background 
circled 

Red for contrast 

Red for shadows 

Red for itemizing 

Red for identification 

Red for signaling (as in a card system) 

There are many presentation plans 
which the creative department of print- 
ing organizations, or the printer himself 
plus the occasional aid of the free-lance 
artist, may well suggest to customers for 
specific uses. For example, consider the 
use of reverse drawings (blueprint tech- 
nic in red) , double printing or overprint- 
ing, checkerboard effects, backgrounds 
in red, color contrasts, and color spots 
(as dots, pictures, or punctuation). En- 
gravers’ aid will be available in mobiliz- 
ing Ben Day and stipples to make red 
and black illustrations that are exceed- 
ingly and decidedly effective. 

The red or orange tint block opens up 
a whole world of valuable effects. The 
smart layout man can make the tint 
block one of the most valuable tools of 
his kit. No better models of its use can be 
wished than the Specimen Review pages 
regularly published in this magazine. 
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Red can frequently be sold to a cus- 
tomer because of its value in marking or 
trade-marking products. Observe how 
Byers pipe is distinguished by the red 
spiral; how the barrels of the Huron 
Milling Company have one red stave; 
how the tools of the Wyoming company 
have red edges (see the fourth row of 
exhibits). Some bottlers use red in this 
manner, as do some textile manufactur- 
ers, automotive-device firms (as the auto 
primer), and footwear houses. Color is 
no longer the exclusive property of the 
paint and dye people, but is used exten- 
sively by manufacturers of machinery, 
household furniture, and other products. 

A house-organ may step up its dis- 
tinctiveness with a red run on its two 
covers. Remember how well The Satur- 
day Evening Post got along for years 
with only red and black on its covers? 
Red on the inside for the running heads, 
boxes, borders, heads, and captions is 
very attractive. Do you recall how El- 
bert Hubbard in his Fra and Philistine 
was able to achieve an impression of 
class with ornamental initials in red? 
(See the fifth row of exhibits.) 

Booklets, broadsides, circulars, and 
posters climb out of the world of the 
commonplace when a red run is added. 
The price, the coupon, the head or sig- 
nature, titles and captions, trade-marks 
and emphatic words in red change the 
whole appearance of such literature. 

Letterheads can be much superior if 
well designed and given the advantage 
of a red color spot. Cards, postcards, and 
also window cards respond quickly to 
the use of red or orange. The envelope 
or the wrapper for mailing offers further 
opportunities, as do stickers, labels, and 
packages. The use of underlining, red 
exclamation points, paragraph marks, 
and other punctuation, of bleed pages in 
red, and a variety of other devices, sug- 
gests ideas for the added color. 

It might be well to offer one brief 
word of caution. The use of red as a sec- 
ond color should be handled with re- 
straint and good taste. It is easy to use 
too much red and give your product a 
cheap and unpleasant effect. The printer 
who instinctively recognizes good ef- 
fects, and who studies the subject a bit 
and secures good counsel, will not let his 
customers make this mistake. 

Finally, let it be emphasized that any 
printer who makes a hobby of the step- 
ping-up of the class of his clients’ prod- 
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ucts will frequently be able, by tactful 
suggestion of improved effects, to secure 
for his shop much additional business. 
He can do this by making himself to 
some degree a competent adviser con- 
cerning the added effects which red and 
orange can give in improving the effec- 
tiveness of business literature. 
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Oh, Henry! Is This Your Idea 
of Resultful Advertising? 
Dating from that hour when Henry 
Ford finally became style-conscious and 
decided that American motor-car pur- 
chasers expected more for their money 
than a high-grade gas engine in a low- 
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the entire card, including the vertical 
line “Ask for Mr.”—after which Sales- 
man Ruben writes his name in blue ink! 

A first mailing? It might not be so 
bad in that case, for a certain percent- 
age of those receiving the card wouldn’t 
be prospects anyway. But this is a fol- 
low-up to interested prospects! It was 
mailed to a man who had called at the 
Holmes agency to look at a Ford. And 
that agency, by the way, is not a small- 
town project; this is one of the largest 
dealers in Chicago, with salesrooms lo- 
cated right in the Loop. 

Oh, Henry, Henry! Can that shrewd 
brain of yours identify quality atmos- 
phere with a shabby mimeographed pos- 
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This Chicago dealer’s cheap follow-up should give Henry himself a severe case of carbon knock! 


grade, unshapely, funereal-black metal 
container, Ford dealers have preached 
“quality” to their prospects. Henry him- 
self has supported the effort through 
costly multicolor pages in The Saturday 
Evening Post and other national maga- 
zines, showing languid aristocrats gath- 
ered about his product before country 
clubs and other rendezvous of the upper 
crust of humanity. And the Ford car can 
justify most of the praise which is ac- 
corded it in advertising copy. 

But where is the quality tieup be- 
tween beautiful letterpress color pages in 
the Post and the miserable, amateurish, 
cheap mimeographed postal card which 
is shown herewith? To begin with, the 
drawing of the motor car is an inaccu- 
rate piece of work which fails to do jus- 
tice to the clean, trim lines of the new 
Ford sedan. The loss of a few spokes of 
the spare tire in the reproductive proc- 
ess doesn’t contribute anything helpful 
to the effect. To make a cheap-looking 
card cheaper, green ink is employed for 


tal card? Isn’t the Ford prospect worth 
a printed, halftone-illustrated circular, 
or at least a printed postal card? May 
not some prospects wonder whether the 
cheapness of the dealer’s mailing piece 
will not be found also in the Ford motor 
and body? Just think about it, Henry! 
Think about it a lot, and see that your 
dealers think about it! Remind them 
that they are trying to sell automobiles, 
not sixty-nine-cent fountain pens! 
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Women Are the Buyers! 

Who buys 63 per cent of the neckties 
and 40 per cent of the hardware? The 
women. They also buy 80 per cent of 
the food and 78 per cent of the drug- 
gist’s items. Except for such things as 
drop forgings, fire engines, and chewing 
tobacco, women are the reai buyers. 

Let us keep that in mind in preparing 
our sales literature. A little color, a little 
elegance, a little feeling in the printed 
piece.—“Double Dollars.” 
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By EDWARD N.TEALL 
Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly 
S answered in this department. Replies, however, cannot be made by mail 

















Punctuation of Legal Matter 


In the enclosed proof, placing the comma 
after a closing “paren” gives one the illusion 
that the parenthetical matter belongs to the 
wording preceding it, whereas it actually is a 
part of the reference following. But placing it 
before the opening “paren” would be against 
the conventional rules about closing punctua- 
tion, would it not? We, here, appreciate the 
helpful advice which can be found in your 
Proofroom columns.—Brooklyn, New York. 

The examples which were presented 
for critical analysis are as follows: 


In Pomeranz vs. Naomi (2d dept.) , 228 App. 
Div. 837, the Court said: 

In Pomeranz vs. Naomi, (2d dept.) 228 App. 
Div. 837, etc. 

If the reference begins immediately 
after ‘“Naomi,” the second form is logi- 
cally correct. The fact that the reference 
begins with a parenthesis is immaterial. 
But if “(2d dept.)” is hitched up in the 
legal mind with the name of the case 
rather than with “228 App. Div. 837,” 
the first form is correct. The reference 
value of the words is the decisive factor, 
and not the common usage of parenthe- 
sis marks and commas in straight text. 





Commas in a Series 


How many commas would you use in “this 
that and the other” ?—Ohio. 


Personally, I think one is sufficient: 
after “this.” But usage favors a second, 
after “that,” quite preponderantly. 


Stubbing the Editorial Toe 


Your department is instructive, and relished 
very much. In the three-man shop where I am 
employed, when a query in English pops up, 
away we go, digging out the previous issues of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, and turning to Proof- 
room to settle the question by “Teall author- 
ity.” But: How is our city of Gloucester in 
Gloucester County >—New Jersey. 

One on me—but don’t tell the folks! 
Gloucester, New Jersey, is in Camden 
County. It cuts out a corner of Glouces- 
ter County, to hitch up with the next- 
door county, Camden County. Identity 
of names, city and county, generally 
leads the ignorant or else careless to 
make the same mistake that I made in 


a moment of mental unguardedness. I 
make mistakes I’d “call” an office boy 
or copyholder for. It’s mighty good to 
have them pointed out; keeps a fellow 
from getting swellheaded and highhat. 
(Hope I haven’t made a new error in 
trying to correct this one! As you know, 
that’s an ever-present danger! ) 


x * A Copy Suggestion * ok 














Beauty Gets the 
Breaks 


The eye of your prospect or 
customer automatically places 
printed matter in one of three 
chief classifications: 

It finds some pieces attrac- 
tive. It finds a few repulsive. It 
finds the rest of no great interest. 
They neither attract nor repel. 

The attractive piece has at 
least one advantage over the rest 
—the message it carries gets a 
quick and favorable start; it gets 
better reception than the others. 
If it goes to the right person, if 
its message is well written, then 
it will bring the greatest per- 
centage of returns. 

This is not only logic—it is 
experience. Good printing gets the 
breaks, if (as some claim) there 
is any gamble in advertising. 




















From The Imp, the publication of The Botz-Hugh 
Stephens Press, of Jefferson City, Missouri 


Agreement of Pronouns 

Will you be kind enough to settle for us the 
question as to the grammatical correctness of 
these two sentences: “It is I who is mistaken,” 
“Tt may be I who is at fault’? The question 
which has developed is as to whether “am” 
should not be used instead of “is.”—Utah. 

The two sentences are precisely simi- 
lar in grammar, except that in one we 
have a verb in the indicative mode and 
in the other the verb is subjunctive. 

An attempt to defend “is” would have 
to be based on the fact that the main 
stem of the sentence is “It is I,” with 
“who is mistaken” thrown in, and “who” 
referring to “it.” “It” actually 7s the an- 
tecedent of “who,” but grammarians 
crystallize usage into the rule that in 
sentences so constructed a relative pro- 
noun (in this case “who”’) is governed 
solely by its connection with the per- 
sonal pronoun, “TI.” The personal pro- 
noun outweighs the characterless and 
colorless indefinite pronoun. Francis K. 
Ball, in “Constructive English,” gives 
this rule and these examples: 

When a sentence begins with the indefinite 
subject “it,” the relative pronoun does not 
agree in gender, person, and number with its 
antecedent, but with the noun or pronoun 
which follows the principal verb. 

It is I, the woman, who suffer. 
It is I that am to blame. 

It is I that say so. 

It was they that were right. 


Problems of Spacing 

Often linotype lines are spaced by hand. 
Often only part of the spaces between words 
in a line are spaced by hand, the rest staying 
without additional spacing. Example: If a line 
has four spaces between words, only two spaces 
may be spaced by adding a thin space to the 
two spaces, and the other two will have only 
spacebands. To which space is it best to add 
the extra spacing? Is it best to increase the 
spaces in the beginning end of the line or the 
other end ?—Toronto. 


Holding tight to the conditions im- 
posed, I would rather open the latter 
half of the line. But, perhaps because I 
don’t have to find ways and means of 
meeting a payroll, I would rather have a 
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line set and spaced twice over to get it 
correct than establish a rule to be fol- 
lowed in all cases. It seems to me that 
judgment is always surer when all the 
possibilities are actually seen than when 
you follow a.rule laid down in advance. 
And I do think that the extra expense 
would be a sound investment, for print 
must succeed in some proportion to the 
time, labor, and care that are expended 
upon its productive processes. 





Analyzed 

I am a student at the Southern School of 
Printing. The following sentence caused a lot 
of argument in the English-construction class: 
“His recompense for efficient service was rec- 
ognized by the offer of a better job.” I send it 
to you hoping you will analyze it for me and 
help settle a discussion —Tennessee. 


The sentence is n. g. It wasn’t the rec- 
ompense that was recognized, but the 
service. The service was recognized by 
recompense taking the form of a better 
job. Taken as it now stands the sentence 
would analyze grammatically, after the 
fashion of the public-school instruction 
back in the Golden ’Nineties, like this: 
‘“Recompense” is the subject, “was rec- 
ognized” is the predicate. ““Recompense” 
is modified by the possessive pronoun 
“his” and by the phrase “for efficient 
service,” introduced by the preposition 
“for,” with “service” as its object, modi- 
fied by the adjective “efficient.” The 
predicate is modified by the phrase “by 
the offer,” and “offer” is modified by the 
phrase “of a better job.” All of which 
makes me feel lots younger! 





“Principle” and “Principal” 
Will you please let us have the correct use 


and reasons why, regarding the word “princi- 
pal” or “principle” as per the clipsheet which 


is attached >—Maryland. 

The clipping is: “Recent price move- 
ments on the Stock Exchange, however, 
indicate that the principal stocks have 
launched upon a fresh advance.” This 
cheerful sentence is correct in grammar 
and spelling. “Principle” is a noun: we 
speak of “the principle of the thing,” “a 
man of excellent principles.” “Princi- 
pal” may be either a noun or an adjec- 
tive. “The principal thing” is the most 
important of certain things; your prin- 
cipal is your capital. You may speak of 
“principal funds,” funds taken from the 
principal or the capital; “the principal 
city of the State.” “Principal stocks” 
means the most important stocks, those 
which command the most attention. 
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Are Proofreaders Necessary? 

There has been a discussion in our plant as 
to whether we need a proofreader and a copy- 
holder. Will appreciate it very much if you 
will give us your views on the subject. We han- 
dle a general line of commercial forms, college 
annuals, county histories, and books of genea- 
logical data. Our books for this year have run 
from 200 to 1,125 pages.—Georgia. 

There’s a catch in this! I don’t know 
just what it is, but this is the way it sizes 
up in my mind, without knowing the 
plant or having more complete informa- 
tion: There just simply must be proof- 
reading, also copyholding, done there! 
Perhaps—in fact, evidently—it is not 
done by professionals wearing the labels 
of their occupation as proofreaders and 
copyholders; but you cannot produce 
books without proofreading. The only 
way that could be done would be to have 
absolutely perfect preparation of copy, 
and compositors who can set type with- 
out an error. Haven’t met up with any- 
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thing like that yet, and certainly don’t 
expect to live long enough to see it! 

Somebody in that Geo’gia plant must 
be checking up on the galleys and the 
page and press proofs. And he or she 
presumably uses a helper who either 
reads aloud from the copy or else fol- 
lows it very closely while the corrector 
reads aloud from the proof. The only al- 
ternative I can think of is an office where 
miracles are of daily occurrence. Cus- 
tomers can hardly be so utterly uncriti- 
cal as to accept work that hasn’t been 
proofread, whether the reader is exclu- 
sively a proofreader or just someone in 
the shop to whom the job happens to be 
assigned as need arises. 

Possibly there is a proofreader, and 
the question is whether he or she should 
have a copyholder. If that is the situa- 
tion, my answer is “yes”—either a copy- 
holder or another reader, so that the two 





























HELL-Box Harry SAys— 


of Old English he gets in Dutch. 


ticed that some forms of printing are 
dieing out. 


printers may try to be they are always 
more than glad to take orders. 


found himself able to cut costs as eas- 
ily as he can cut paper. 


long soon becomes boring. 


curves in modern type make it hard for 
a printer to keep a straight face. 


are apt to become dog-eared. 


ders a printer would do better to mail 
out a house-to-house-organ. 


plant the melting pot of the industry? 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


When a comp uses the wrong font 


Old-timers at the business have no- 


No matter how independent many 


It would be a fine thing if a printer 


Making round holes in paper all day 


The customers who insist on bizarre 


Sheets made from the bark of a tree 


Instead of pulling doorbells for or- 


Would you call a trade-composition 


When selecting a salesman of printing 
The boss needs a very good head . 
To pick one who'll bring home the bacon 

















To keep all his presses well fed. 
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could work together, in which case they 
would take turns on the related tasks of 
reading proof and holding copy. 

This shop no doubt is proud of its 
mechanical equipment. That equipment 
is not paying its best returns unless the 
proofreading is of such character as to 
make sure that the work in its final form 
is clean, a credit to the shop. 


$1 Grow 
Printing Possibilities in 

the Scorecard 
The opening of the baseball season in 
every city and town in America means a 
tremendous attendance at these games. 
Advertising to the masses has its possi- 
bilities for the printer acquiring new and 
good paying prospects. Not only can the 
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This scorecard was distributed by a candidate for 

public office as a means of securing favorable adver- 

tising. Other uses of such cards for advertising pur- 
poses will occur to the resourceful printer 


score be applied to one form of athletic 
competition, but many. It may also be 
directed at a number of different places, 
such as high-school and college athletic 
departments, as well as the semiprofes- 
sional and professional organizations. 

The accompanying illustration is just 
one phase of the inclusion of politics in 
the world of sports by means of advertis- 
ing. It also points out the fact that the 
scorecard has a very interesting utility 
value, and when we devote thought to 
the year-round interest shown by Ameri- 
can people in such games as golf, base- 
ball, football, tennis, and basket ball, it 
suggests real possibilities to the printer. 
The American public is open-air-minded 
during the fine weather. Therefore, di- 
recting advertising of any sort to such 
immense throngs as attend these games 
and doing this in a distinctive manner 
means a liberal income with runs of ten 
thousand and frequently more. 

Here is an idea developed by a Boston 
printer. It could be vastly improved in a 
number of different ways, but it certainly 
brings home the fact that mass advertis- 
ing, accompanied with an idea of some 
proportions, ought to be a moneymaker. 
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Proofroom Odds and Ends 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


NSTEAD of cracking out an article on a 
I definite subject for this month, may I 
present for your consideration some mis- 
cellaneous notes? As I go along from 
month to month, answering Proofroom 
queries and preparing to write an article 
for proofreaders, there accumulates on 
my desk a collection of clippings and 
notes which skip from one subject to an- 
other; none important enough for a sep- 
arate article, all too thinly related for 
systematic discussion, but the whole fur- 
nishing opportunity for informal consid- 
eration. They are too good to be thrown 
away, so let us see what we can get out 
of them, one by one. 

First, there turns up a pair of clip- 
pings in which the word “pore” stumbles 
upon adversity. A three-column ad used 
in the financial pages of the New York 
Times contains this sentence: ‘They 
pour over charts and forecasts.”’ Did the 
proofreader pass that upon first reading 
and again upon revise (and perhaps re- 
revise) without perceiving the error? It 
seems hardly possible. There are times 
when the mind, wearied by steady read- 
ing, is fooled by such things; but in this 
instance it looks as though the ad must 
have been given with strict orders to fol- 
low copy. However, it hardly seems pos- 
sible that such orders would be followed 
in the misspelling of any common word 
without at least a query being submitted 
to the customer. But—there it is. I don’t 
see how a compositor could set such an 
error without a qualm, or how a proof- 
reader could let it go through at all. The 
customer is not “always right”; not if he 
demands that such copy be followed 
exactly and “regardless.” 

Well, why not see if we can find out 
how this error got in? Unfortunately the 
clipping is not dated; but it was in 1929, 
and from items on the other side of the 
sheet I infer that it must have been in 
October. (Proofreaders quite frequently 
have to play the part of Old Sleuth in 
matters like this.) The ad was that of 
the Fred F. French Investing Company. 
It would be “great stuff” if the Times 
people could tell us, at this late date, 
how that error ever did creep in. Would 
they accept a follow-copy order to the 
extent of printing an obvious error like 


that? Or do even Times proofreaders 
fall down now and then? The queries are 
not captious or mischievous; they are 
presented in the hope of drawing forth 
comment that will enlighten the Proof- 
room audience on this point. 

In The Survey Graphic of February, 
1930, the same error occurred in this 
sentence: “John L. Smith, out of a job, 
pours over the ‘help wanted’ columns.” 

Moral, for proofreaders: Beware of 
the homonym. Don’t let your mind be 
fooled by “bare” and “bear”; “rein,” 
“reign,” “rain”; “pore” and “pour.” 
Only a day or two ago I edited some 
copy in which the writer spoke of a 
“bearfoot” boy. And in “The Tides of 
Malvern,” a new novel which I have to- 
day reviewed for “my” paper, I notice 
this error: “The house, glistening with 
frost, shown forth.” The proofreader 
should have caught that, and the fact 
that it was “copy” (if it was) ought not 
to have stayed his pencil from writing 
“shone” in the margin. In the same book 
is “waylayed,” which also should have 
given check to the reader’s eye. Not in- 
frequently one sees in print something 
like this: “I staid overnight.” “T stayed 
too long and was waylaid on the way 
home” would be correct spelling. What 
the country needs is not a better five- 
cent cigar but a renewed acquaintance 
with the old-fashioned spelling-book. 

Another characteristically modern er- 
ror is found in sentences like “This list 
are the things you will need,” in which a 
plural is used in anticipation of a predi- 
cate-appositive, instead of a singular to 
agree with an antecedent. In an editorial 
in a New Jersey newspaper I discovered 
this extraordinary example: “That, pre- 
cisely, are the charges set forth.” It 
would have been correct to say “Those 
are the charges set forth,” or “What are 
the charges?”’; but to say “That are the 
charges” is ridiculous. 

Next, let’s pick up a few curiosities 
from “Hate Ship,” by Bruce Graeme: 
“The two men went into breakfast.” In 
fact, they went in to breakfast, and the 
breakfast went into them. Again: “You 
are also, what I might term, a prospec- 
tive contributor.” The commas are su- 
perfluous; there is no parenthesis, the 
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words occur in straight-ahead syntactic 
order. “There was a cup already for me,” 
the type says; but probably the cup was 
all ready. “It was the words . . . which 
lead me to the truth” illustrates an error 
of amazing prevalence nowadays; why 
are people so afraid of “led”? Do they 
imagine an analogy with “read’’? If they 
write “He lead me down the path,” why 
not be consistently wrong and write “I 
have red the book’’? And here again the 
proofreader is needed—and is justified 
in begging to be let off from follow-copy 
orders when they lead to such ends. Any 
publisher or editor ought to be mighty 
glad to have a proofreader level-headed 
enough to be entrusted with power to 
change from copy when copy is thus un- 
worthy to be followed. 

Last winter we had a Proofroom dis- 
cussion about “a Xmas,” “an Xmas.” 
Some members of the Proofroom family 
may recall that I said “Xmas” never 
gets into my mind as “Christmas” but 
always as ‘“‘ecksmas.” That is to say, I 
take it as a word, as it stands, and not as 
a symbol for “Christmas.” Few exam- 
ples of “Xmas” with “a” or “an” came 
to hand, but among the clippings now 
under observation I find this: “Berlin 
sends 69th Street a Xmas Show.” It oc- 
curs in an advertisement, in which large 
type is used in a short line. Advertising 
in high-priced space would seem to me 
to share with the exigencies of headline 
writing the responsibility for many of 
the changes in usage. 

Compound words are endlessly and 
unfailingly interesting to all good proof- 
readers. Here is one from a headline: 
“Still Tender Shoots Two U. S. Dry 
Agents.” What an odd mess of words 
that is! To my mind, at first squint, it 
suggests, first, “tender shoots.” But that 
doesn’t make sense. Does it mean that 
the story tells of someone who, still in a 
tender state for some reason or other, 
shoots dry agents? Nonsense! It means 
that two dry agents have been shot by a 
still tender, one who ’tends a still. With 
a hyphen, “‘still-tender,” it would have 
been quite free of ambiguity. 

A similar quirk occurs in this headline 
from a sports page: “Jimmy Foxx, the 
Boy Basher.” To insert a hyphen here 
would distort the meaning. A boy-basher 
would be one who bashes boys. A boy 
basher is a boy who bashes. As everyone 
knows, Jimmy Foxx bashes baseballs. 
In deciding whether to use the hyphen 
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between two nouns used together, con- 
sider whether they make a new word or 
the first noun is used like an adjective, 
modifying the second noun. 

All these variegated threads can be 
pulled together to make a pattern. They 
illustrate the nature of the proofreader’s 
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problem. He must know spelling, and 
he must understand syntax. He ought to 
“know his stuff” so thoroughly, so posi- 
tively, with such perfect command that 
he can convince the doubting world of 
his fitness to correct the obvious errors 
made by other workers. 


Tagen all His Model” 


Provokes Criticism 


0 MAKE plain our position regarding 
para prints we have selected 
“The Painter and His Model” as a rep- 
resentative modernistic work by an ar- 
tist of standing. In this work we can find 
no painter, no model, no design, no pat- 
tern, no tangibility, no movement, no 
modeling, no psychological expressive- 
ness, no stimulation of any sense or any 
taste, and no consistent distortion of 
anything that might be linked up 
with something from one’s expe- 
rience in the world of fact and fancy 
—in short, no suggestion of any- 
thing on which one’s weary mind 
can rest in an endeavor to discover 
what the artist intended to express. 

We feel that when an artist puts 
forth something as a work of art, 
the meaning of which is a profound 
secret between Art and himself, he 
is taking a liberty with the layman 
that is to be discouraged.—“ Within 
the Compass” for October, 1930. 

We knew when we wrote the para- 
graph on “The Painter and His Model” 
for the October number that there were 
many of our readers who would be as 
much mystified by it as we were by the 
picture. But we also knew that what we 
said would be taken in good part. And so 
it turns out. A modernist whom we have 
the pleasure of knowing, Angelo Valenti, 
of Boston, frankly told us that we did 
not understand what we were writing 
about. At our invitation he explains, and 
in fairness to him we republish the pic- 
ture. Mr. Valenti says: 

“Plastic transposition is painting— 
plastic equivalence is architecture. The 
latter is what Picasso uses in his ‘cubis- 
tic’ work. He expresses all dimensions in 
one plane. Cubism is fascinating through 
its stylism and purity of form. It uses 
lines to symbolize form. It is a system of 





composition which allows free rein for 
the imagination. It prevents the idea of 
impressionism becoming too dogmatic. 
“In the abstraction by Picasso, “The 
Painter and His Model,’ there is tangi- 
bility of form if one can appreciate the 
symbolism of the lines. There is design 
and pattern in the arrangement of the 
lights and darks. There is psychologic 






Reproduction of modernistic picture reprinted from the 
publication of Holman’s Print Shop, Boston, in which the 
accompanying interesting comment about it also appeared 


expression because the artist has ex- 
pressed his reaction to the form, and his 
retention of its essentials without inci- 
dentals. There is stimulation of the in- 
telligence rather than the senses; and 
taste is only a personal consideration. 
Distortion does not enter into this pic- 
ture, but there certainly is a remem- 
brance of forms seen and felt, and there 
is consistency of style. So considered, the 
picture does not seem such a mystery. 


“But, after all, cubism is only one 
phase of Picasso’s work, though the style 
is homogenous with his other work. He 
is not painting for the delight of the lay- 
man but rather for his own needs. He is 
expressing that self which is influenced 
by all past art and also by the vital pres- 
ent, but most of all by his own thoughts 
and particular culture.’—“Within the 
Compass” (November, 1930). 

















Money-saving Services Offered 


to Printers by Paper Firms 
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RACTICES which harm the printing 
industry are freely condemned by 
THE INLAND PRINTER. But it is 
even quicker to commend all activities 
which are constructive—those which aid 
the printer and advance the industry. 
One finds a distinct pleasure in focusing 
printers’ attention upon these efforts and 
saying in effect, ““That’s a fine 
piece of work!” Favorable com- 
ment serves a distinct purpose. 
It gives credit to all who have 
earned it, and stimulates others 
to greater efforts. 

This time we turn the spot- 
light on the paper companies. 
Twice during the past year they 
have earned editorial bouquets, 
one being occasioned by the 
dominantly fine quality of pa- 
per manufacturers’ printed ad- 
vertising. The second was well 
earned by means of the credit- 
control plans initiated by pa- 
per dealers in about a score of 
cities—a project which we rea- 
sonably described as “perhaps 
the most significant and hope- 
inspiring Movement occurring 
within the printing industry 
during the last decade.”’ 

The present article cites the 
third recent cause for commen- 
dation: electro services main- 
tained for the aid of printers by 
nineteen paper manufacturers. 
These services merit the atten- 
tion of the industry, for they (1) provide 
fine-quality illustrative material for the 
printer, (2) eliminate artwork expense 
and immeasurably reduce the engraving 
costs, and (3) raise the standards of the 
printer’s completed product. 

The plan has developed logically—in 
fact inevitably. A paper manufacturer 
desires a new mailing piece to demon- 
strate the printing qualities of a certain 








paper stock. He orders artwork and en- 
gravings, and the advertising piece is 
printed and mailed to his customers and 
prospects. Now, suppose some of these 
printers want to borrow the plates. The 
manufacturer may not care to loan the 
original plates nor the artwork. Even if 
he is willing, only one or two printers 


This effective two-color 
cover design, as created 
by Paul Ressinger for the 
Beckett Paper Company, 
is a fair sample of the dis- 


tinctiveelectrosavailable 
through the companies 


mentioned herein. It was 
printed with deep violet 
background, and letter- 
ing and border in black, 
on gray Buckeye. Plates 
are sold at only $6.00 
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can be served at a time; and the wear on 
the plates, and possible loss of plates or 
artwork in transit, must be considered. 
Such procedure is unsatisfactory to all 
parties. Yet the paper manufacturer de- 
sires to oblige his patrons and help them. 
So he does the practical thing—orders 
electros and sells them to printers. 

The printer stands only to gain. He 
pays nothing at all for the use of distinc- 
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tive artwork which in many cases has 
cost the papermaker hundreds of dollars. 
His engraving costs comprise only the 
charge for electros. Here again—espe- 
cially in three- and four-color work—the 
printer benefits to the extent of impres- 
sive sums. Further, he is obtaining illus- 
trative material of a quality which his 
customer ordinarily could not 
consider because of the heavy 
expense for artwork and plates. 
The printer’s client appreciates 
this unexpected opportunity to 
secure fine engravings at but a 
negligible cost, and will feel an 
obligation to the printer which 
usually expresses itself in long- 
continued patronage. Inciden- 
tally, the printer who fails to 
figure a higher margin of profit 
on such orders is simply a poor 
business man. He should not 
provide these extra benefits for 
the customer and then forget 
his own interests entirely. 

There is a slim chance that 
another printer in your terri- 
tory may have ordered the same 
electros. If his customer’s mail- 
ing piece is delivered and used 
at about the same time as the 
order you are turning out for 
your customer, an awkward sit- 
uation may arise. So why not 
avoid trouble by noting that 
your order is not to be filled if 
the electros you specify have 
been ordered by another printer in your 
territory within the preceding month? 
And there is the question of size. You 
must either select plates which fit the 
proposed dimensions of the paper page, 
or choose paper dimensions to accord 
with the electros’ size requirements. 

Do you balk at these limitations? If 
so, just pause a moment to realize how 
much more value than usual your client 
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is getting for his money, and how much 
more income such projects yield you in 
an increased rate of profit and in future 
orders. Then you will probably go ahead 
with the suggested plan. 

“The promotion of electrotype service 
is naturally strongly opposed by artists 
throughout the country,” comments one 
paper manufacturer. It may seem that 
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“AT above. A good design with suggested copy that 
No. 16 may be used by che printer or advertising man. 

Can be printed on any color but 1s most effective on Golden- 
rod, which is available in Albemarle World or Hollywood Blot- 
tings. 


Price: 2 colors—$}.50 the set. (Headline and type are not included ) 
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paper companies by their printers. They 
adapt this material to their needs—not 
as the equivalent of original artwork and 
engravings, but as the most profitable 
expedient, considering cost. Artists need 
not fear electro service. For the average 
American advertiser is seldom content 
with a makeshift once he is able to afford 
original artwork and plates. 


Al —below. Fat men and children have a peculiar appeal 
No. 10 that the average American simply cannot resist! 


Can be printed on any grade of Albemarle Blottings bur is 


¥ bese on either Albemarle Halftone, Albemarle Enameled or Albe- 
» marle Faircote Blotting. 
Price: 2 colors—$4.50 the set including headline. 

















Reproduction, reduced, of a page from the portfolio used by the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company 
to show its stock of electros available to printers. Dimensions of the original page are 9 by 12 inches. Price 
and other details regarding these blotter electros are furnished in the text accompanying each item. On the 
original the parts printed here in red were run in yellow. A charge of fifty cents is made for this portfolio 


such service competes with original art- 
work, That idea is far from sound. Orig- 
inal artwork, as planned for the specific 
needs of one client, has no competition. 
But there are vast throngs of advertisers 
who, though entirely “sold” on the use 
of artwork and engravings, cannot pos- 
sibly stand the expense. 

Many of these advertisers are glad to 
utilize appropriate electros secured from 





The minor handicaps encountered in 
selecting electros for a client’s use van- 
ish almost completely when you plan a 
broadside or a circular promoting your 
own printing business. Whether the num- 
ber of colors be one, two, three, or four, 
electros are available from paper manu- 
facturers. Within reasonable limits size 
is not a factor; you may safely accom- 
modate the dimensions of the piece to 
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the electros you prefer to use. The only 
precaution we suggest was offered above: 
Specify that your order is not to be filled 
if duplicates of it have been sent to other 
printers in your territory within the pre- 
ceding month or two. 

Many attractive examples of the use 
of these electros for printers’ advertising 
are seen from time to time. A southern 
printer recently employed for his house- 
organ’s cover an outstandingly beautiful 
multicolor design printed from Beckett 
Paper Company electros. We see innu- 
merable good-looking blotters for which 
paper-company electros have been used. 
The weakness noted in some of these 
specimens is that the printer’s own work 
(choice of type face or size, or press- 
work) does not parallel the electros in 
quality. These electros usually establish 
a high standard for the printer’s efforts. 

Several services of special nature have 
been disclosed by our investigation. The 
Wrenn Paper Company sells electros for 
a monthly blotter house-organ and cal- 
endar complete except for the printer’s 
name. The Munising Paper Company of- 
fers some electros for standard business 
forms such as statements, invoices, pur- 
chase requests, etc., which lack only the 
firm name. The same concern has pre- 
pared for distribution a series of twenty- 
one artistic and effective letterheads each 
of which may be set from type and orna- 
ments found in the cases of almost every 
printing plant, and also offers two mail- 
ing pieces for use by printers wanting to 
inform prospects of this letterhead assis- 
tance. The Strathmore Paper Company, 
aside from its electro service, will pro- 
vide the printer with two small booklets, 
promoting better letterheads, in quanti- 
ties sufficient to serve his entire list. 

Many of the letters received from the 
paper manufacturers included incidental 
information too detailed to be utilized 
in the chart, and yet of distinct value in 
our description of these services. Perti- 
nent sections of their communications 
are therefore quoted below, as follows: 

ALBEMARLE PAPER MANUFACTURING 
Company.—“New designs are issued at 
the rate of two each month, one small 
and one large, for use on blotters to fit a 
No. 634 and a No. 10 envelope respec- 
tively; these are sent out printed on ac- 
tual blotters. We thus have a constantly 
increasing file of blotter designs. There 
is no trick in the printing of our electros; 
all the open spaces are mortised for the 
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insertion of type. A printer with usual 
job-press equipment can print practi- 
cally any electro we issue provided he 
select a blotting with the proper finish. 

“All of our electro designs except the 
more recent ones have been bound up in 
a portfolio showing proofs of the various 
designs in full colors. It is not necessary 
to cut this portfolio in order to secure 
any electros that the printer may wish to 
use; the designs are numbered and can 
be ordered by simply specifying the par- 
ticular number desired. If the printer de- 
sires to cut out any particular design to 
be submitted to a customer as a dummy, 
he can return one of the little post cards 
in the back of the portfolio and we will 
send a new sheet to take the place of the 
one thus destroyed. The portfolio is sub- 
ject to a charge of fifty cents to assure 
that it gets into the hands of those who 
are interested.” 

BECKETT PAPER CompANYy.—“In the 
way of comment I will say that we have 
received many hundred orders for elec- 
trotypes and that printers and agencies 
apparently appreciate the possibility of 
securing nice designs for a trifling sum. 
We have expended as muchas three hun- 
dred dollars for designs and plates which 
we provide to our customers for a price 
of about ten dollars. 

“Apart from our regular distribution, 
which is 62,000 a month on the envelope- 
enclosure-size folders and 32,000 each 
month on the cover designs, we have re- 
ceived about six hundred requests for 
the cover-design series. The finest evi- 
dence that these designs are retained in 
printers’ hands is found in the fact that 
we frequently receive orders for designs 
issued as much as four or five years ago.” 

BEVERIDGE PAPER CompANY.—“The 
material available through this service is 
extremely varied and comprehensive. In 
addition to this service, all the Bever- 
idge printed material and examples of 
good usage of this firm’s paper are ac- 
companied by information as to the kind 
of ink utilized and as to the ink rotation, 
which will make it possible for a printer 
to get as fine a result as we were able to 
achieve on the original specimen.” 

CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY. 
—“We are sending you a copy of a book 
issued in 1928 entitled ‘The Champion 
Book of Decorative Material.’ We are 
also attaching the proof of an advertise- 
ment taken from the latest issue of our 
magazine, The Champion, in which we 
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made announcement of consideration of 
a new book to include all of the deco- 
rative material we have used in our ad- 
vertising since the last book was issued 
in 1928. It might be interesting to you to 
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phasized this service by issuing a catalog 
of the designs and illustrations available, 
but it is generally known to the printing 
trade that any and all original designs 
used in the many paper-specimen books 
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Papermaking Firms Which Are Offering | 
i 
Electro Services for Printers | 
P 7 cg a ei apt cenc | 
| Purpose | Charges 
Firm Name and Address | o for Special Information || 
| Electros | Electros | 
Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Com- _ Miiincs | Cost plus | ‘Two new designs issued | 
pany, Richmond, Virginia otters | postage | every month | 
: i = ae vari “os s | i 
Allied Paper Mills, Kalamazoo, Michigan \ — Cost plu | 
uses postage | 
| | | 
Appleton Coated Paper Company, Apple-|Illustrated| Cost plus | 
ton, Wisconsin | letters | postage 
é _ | Covers Cher ales 
Beckett Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio} and sen, al 
: postage 
lother uses 
Covers | 
Beveridge Paper Company, Indianapolis} and Cost plus | 
- | pestare 
jother uses | 
Carew Manufacturing Company, South Covers Not | Are to be used in con- 
Hadley Falls, Massachusetts ve stated | nection with Carew stock 
3 other uses oselbactects 
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Holyoke, Massachusetts 


Champion Coated Paper Company, | Any handling | Is considering publishing 
Hamilton. Chic , decora- sail a new book of decorative 
; | tive use | postage material 
~ + All designs used in Collins 
A. M. Collins Manufacturing Company, | Various | Cost plus | ; I “ile 1 neon 
Philadelphia uses poe B. 2-cay omeaigenaaaniaiataaal 
| ©~ | able for use 
Crocker-McElwain Company and Chemi-| Vasinws | Coatalee | Sense cbeitens inane eons 
cal Paper Manufacturing Company, | susaane | tis whan credit ts tive 
Holyoke, Massachusetts Heed Pk aad 
Fox River Paper Company, Appleton, | | Various Cost plus | 
Wisconsin | uses postage | 
Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, | Various | Cost plus 
Pennsylvania uses postage 
Covers | ¢ | 
ost plus 
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Holyoke Card and Paper Company, | 
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Knowlton Brothers, Incorporated, Cost plus eee : 
; : eh and : through a Knowlton paper 
Watertown, New York ; postage 
other uses| merchant 
Lee Paper Company, Vicksburg, | Letter- | Cost plus | 
Michigan | heads postage _ | 
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| 
as 4 | ; _ eo n service shown 
Munising Paper Company, Munising, Business 19 Complete ervice 
Michican : Soins 5 to | in “Portfolio of Business 
8 | b. ‘a plus} Printing” (see article) 
postage | 
Reading Paper Mills, Reading, | Various | Cost plus | 
Pennsylvania uses _| postage | 
Rising Paper Company, Housatonic, Various | Cost plus | 
g fap pan} plus | | 
Massachusetts uses _| postage | 
set I ndswell | 
Strathmore Paper Company, | Various | Cost plus | Scope of pla nneate nds we 
West Springfield, Massachusetts : | beyond anelectro service 
est Springfield, Massachusetts uses postage | 
| (see article) i 
' : ‘irm offers special house-_| 
Wrenn Paper Company, Middletown, ‘Bl | | Cost plus Firm offers special | eggs | 
Ohio otters postage organ-blotter service, as I 
I | described in article | 
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know that we have distributed 40,000 of 
these books and none are now available. 
During the past two years more than two 
thousand plates have been ordered from 
this book, amounting to a sum of over 
ten thousand dollars.” 

Tue A. M. CoLttins MANUFACTUR- 
ING Company.—‘‘We have never em- 


issued by Collins can be duplicated in 
electro form upon request.” 
HAMMERMILL PAPER ComMpaANny.— “At 
the present time the more important 
plates in active use are shown on the 
printed specimens in the ‘Working Kit 
of Hammermill Announcements’ here- 
with enclosed. The prices and the order 
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numbers are indicated upon each sheet. 
From time to time we add new ones as 
we revise our kit of announcements. 
“We have found this service a very ac- 
tive one and we believe it is quite helpful 
to printers, especially as regards the elec- 
tros employed on the larger specimens, 
which can be combined with typefoun- 
ders’ rules and ornaments into several 
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these to his customers confident that if 
he gets a letterhead order based on any 
of them he can produce the work easily, 
quickly, and at a profit. 

“We had a business-efficiency and ac- 
counting house prepare a set of office 
forms, and these were perfected typo- 
graphically by Paul Ressinger. The let- 
terheads and office forms are contained 
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Two of the cover electros available to printers through the paper firm of Knowlton Brothers. The repro- 
ductions are shown in reduced size, the original dimensions of each of the covers being 3!2 by 6'4 inches. 
The two-color plates for either of these attractive designs may be secured at the ridiculously low price of 
$3.50. Colored stock (which was used for each of these originals) enhances the effect to a surprising degree 


different designs, thereby increasing the 
value of the basic electro.” 

KNOWLTON BroTHERS.—‘The only 
suggestion we can make which perhaps 
you might care to incorporate in such an 
article is that the user of these plates 
should consult with the paper merchant 
to determine the best method for the use 
of such electrotypes, and to investigate 
whenever possible how they have been 
printed in the first place.” 

Lee Paper CompaANny.—‘We have a 
plan (in fact the artwork has been ap- 
proved) on a campaign on the Emblem 
bond, in which we are going to offer a 
series of around sixteen very attractive 
two-color electros for the printer’s use in 
producing letterhead work.” 

MuNISING PapER CompANy.—“Paul 
Ressinger has designed twenty-one let- 
terheads for us, using nothing but stand- 
ard ornaments, type rules, and borders 
and ordinary type. The printer can show 


in the ‘Portfolio of Business Printing,’ 
which we are glad to offer the printer in 
reasonable quantities. 

“We offer the printer free of charge 
two mailing pieces complete with envel- 
opes and return cards for the purpose of 
explaining this service to his customers. 
With the exception of a single line in six- 
point italics to the effect that ‘This is 
printed on Caslon bond,’ there is no ad- 
vertising of any paper or any paper com- 
pany any place on this material. All of it 
is to be printed by the printer, and it has 
every appearance of being his own ad- 
vertising. This service is offered broad- 
cast to all printers, but is available only 
through Caslon-bond agents and is not 
offered by the mill.” 

STRATHMORE PAPER ComMPANY.—“In 
the Strathmore Town issues were given 
ideas for the different businesses in the 
imaginary Strathmore Town, and so de- 
signed that the printer, if he wanted, 
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might use the idea by simply inserting 
different text. The most recent of these 
Strathmore Town issues was the cam- 
paign piece for the Men’s Shop. In this 
the idea of the campaign is promoted and 
definite suggestions given how this cam- 
paign idea can be applied to men’s shops. 

“Just now a Town issue is in produc- 
tion designed for use by the printer for 
his own advertising. These pieces will be 
suitable for the printer’s own advertis- 
ing to promote the sale of more effective 
printing by slight alterations to fit his 
own particular shop. At the same time 
the ideas can also be adapted to adver- 
tising he is creating for his clients. Elec- 
trotypes of all of the illustrations in the 
Strathmore Town issues are available to 
printers at reproduction costs. 

“To help the printer sell more impres- 
sive letterheads Strathmore has been is- 
suing each year a giant letter going to 
the printer which offers him as many of 
the two small booklets as he may desire. 
These are imprinted with his own busi- 
ness card on the back, and go out to his 
customers to promote the sale of better 
letterheads. That these find a warm wel- 
come is evidenced by the fact that re- 
quests for these totaled nearly one and 
one-half million booklets last year.” 

WRENN Paper ComMpany.—‘“We also 
have a house-organ blotter which we call 
One Column. We supply this material to 
two printers in towns where the popula- 
tion is 250,000, and to additional users 
where the population will warrant it. In 
the smaller towns we limit it to a single 
printer, and supply electros of the illus- 
tration and calendar for $1.50 and the 
copy without charge. It is a very eco- 
nomical method of advertising for the 
printer, and is put up in such a manner 
that the recipient can ‘get’ the whole 
thing without his finding it necessary to 
spend a great deal of time.” 

It is never safe to assume that perfec- 
tion has been attained. Every effort has 
been made to cover thoroughly the sub- 
ject of electro services. Fifty-eight paper 
companies were solicited for information 
on this question. A first letter and then a 
follow-up letter brought responses from 
forty-four concerns, nineteen being af- 
firmative, as indicated in the chart and 
the main text of this article. Certainly 
sufficient sources of electros have been 
listed to serve the needs of printers who 
would take advantage of this practical 
money-saving opportunity. 
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T his department is devoted toa frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 
to the printing industry. Nothing 1s barred except personalities and sophistries. 
S Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 2 
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Thoughts on Unemployment 

To the Editor:—A normal period of 
unemployment is useful in corrective 
results. To say that all unemployment is 
an economic loss is to say that every 
hour after you close the office and the 
factory, and every Sunday and holiday, 
is also an economic waste. The hours of 
business inactivity, the Saturdays which 
are spent at the golf club, the Sunday 
hours at church, and even vacation pe- 
riods in the country, have a definite eco- 
nomic purpose in our existence. 

Unemployment, quite unfortunately, 
has been detached from an economic use 
by numerous persons who relish every 
opportunity of pointing the “finger of 
guilt” at the ills of modern civilization. 
This destructive inertia has added mo- 
mentum to the cry of those unfortunate 
thousands of unemployed who, at the 
threshold of an interrupted existence, 
have become chronic frailties of circum- 
stances. Progressive thinkers would fain 
ameliorate the harsher aspects of this 
condition and even condone these occa- 
sional indiscretions for the sake of a uni- 
versal revival of hope. 

Unemployment is not the cause but 
the result of a “corrective period.” The 
fact remains that so long as there are ex- 
cesses during periods of prosperity, there 
must come periods of correctiveness. As 
a contrast to the general inflation and 
overindulgence, there must come slow 
business periods, less spending, less ex- 
travagance, and, as a companion to that, 
less employment. 

Unemployment is a vital factor and a 
generous contributor toward the restora- 
tion of sound, sensible, serious thought 
among our people, and such an exponent 
must not be totally misjudged as a de- 
structive, fallacious, and unwelcome vis- 
itor in our midst. 

Men have made great sacrifices in or- 
der that those surviving may live better. 


This army of unemployed is paying the 
penalty of an excessive world, and the 
lesson vibrated as a result of this sacri- 
fice is that we may profit by our mis- 
takes and build for the future upon a 
sounder economic basis. Unemployment 
is making America think—and that in 
itself is the greatest virtue that can fall 
upon us at this crucial time. 
Joun A. Posus 


Advertising Director, The Lloyd- 
Thomas Company, Chicago 





Glue for the Prevention 
of Workups 

To the Editor:—I was interested in 
C. A. Merrill’s note on page 72 of your 
February issue, with reference to pre- 
vention of workups. Some years ago we 
had the same experience with a four- 
page form working up in a barred chase. 
Three of the pages locked up perfectly ; 
the fourth simply would not lock up, no 
matter what we did to it. You do occa- 
sionally get forms like that. 

In the end, after we had done every- 
thing we could think of, somebody sug- 
gested glueing it down, and we got the 
bindery glue pot and poured a thin film 
of glue over the form. Fortunately it was 
rather an open form, with enough irregu- 
larity in the spacing to give the glue a 
hold. When poured on the cold form the 
glue set immediately, and for the rest of 
a fairly long run we did not have the 
slightest trouble with workups. 

We thought you might be interested 
to know of this dodge. It is probably less 
effective than Mr. Merrill’s varnishing 
scheme, but it has the advantage that it 
requires no preparation, as glue is usu- 
ally available. Furthermore, we found 
that when “dissing” the form the glue 
would flake off quite easily and cause 
no trouble in cleaning. 

F. A. SMITH 


Director, Bayley’s, Printers, 
Limited, Ipswich, England 


The Printing of Bonds 

To the Editor:—We saw an article in 
your July number taking nearly a page 
to tell how to print bonds “in a simple 
way.” We have printed a great number 
of bonds, and the simple way is to set up 
the bond complete and register it in the 
lithographed form. Of course we set the 
coupons on the linotype, and lately have 
had linotype facsimiles of the necessary 
signature made on a “slide.’’ We for- 
merly had electrotypes made. 

In printing the form is placed ona cyl- 
inder press and the date slugs for the 
body of the bond either filed a little thin 
or the rest of the line opened up with a 
paper “lead” so they can be picked out 
and dropped in without unlocking the 
form—then you are ready to go. The 
feeder is supplied with some sheets of 
onionskin for friskets and also a pair of 
shears. For coupon No. 1 he cuts out a 
little notch and for No. 2 he cuts out an- 
other, and so on. About two or three 
sheets will print up enough bonds to 
bankrupt any municipality, and will re- 
quire about a half-hour. The face side is 
folded and printed on the job press. 

If everyone does not know the easy 
way, this may help any printer fortunate 
enough to get bonds to print. They are 
profitable work for the printer. 

GeorcE L. Rosy 
The Benton Review Shop 


Fowler, Indiana 


A Printer’s Confession 

To the Editor :—Why not some print- 
ers’ confessions just for a change? Here 
is one of the plain, unvarnished variety. 
If you can beat it—come on! It will do 
both you and the industry some good. 

My parents were poor and honest. 
They had the kind of honesty that Bill 
Shakespeare wrote about—‘“To thine 
own self be true,” etc. Bill said a mouth- 
ful, but it took me about forty years to 
get the full significance of those words, 
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and, as the Dutchman said, “den you 
ain’t got it right.” I’m still getting more 
out of them—digging deeper. 

We are given to making positive state- 
ments, or rather making statements posi- 
tively—quick, masterful decisions, and 
all that. The “we” includes printers, and 
especially employing printers. It would 
be inconsistent, then, to make the state- 
ment that printers are less honest with 
themselves than the average individual ; 
and equally inconsistent, if not danger- 
ous, to mention again the oft-repeated 
phrase, “Printers are above the average 
in intelligence.” But let’s get on with the 
confession we started to make. 

I left high school after the first year, 
mainly because my parents were poor 
and partly because I showed no particu- 
lar aptitude for “book learning.” I had a 
flair for mechanics, but never saw the 
inside of a printshop until the day I was 
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shown the big drum cylinder and job 
press of a country-town weekly. That 
machinery was the factor that “bound 
me out for four years” as apprentice. I 
picked up the trade—being allowed to 
go ahead mostly on my own initiative. 
My instruction arrived in the form of 
“bawling-outs” for errors. How I ever 
survived these sensitive years is still a 
mystery. They still have a tendency to 
influence me subconsciously. 

By the third year of my apprentice- 
ship I had run the gauntlet—including 
bill collecting, writing obituaries from 
personally conducted interviews, selling 
ads, and collecting “personals” at trains. 
I was on the way to a career—getting 
a “fine education,” plus the munificent 
salary of $6.00 a week, most of which 
was in the form of orders on local mer- 
chants. Then my great opportunity came 
—an invitation to work in an exclusive 











So! watched him+he was 
Soldiering with one eyeon 
the hook. Suddenly he 

makes a dive and gobbles 


my nose. Then he had the 
nerve to ask me fora chew. 
Callachapel meering! 
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“In the Days That Wuz’—The Story of a Pickup 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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commercial shop, and at $12.00 a week! 
I not only grasped the opportunity, but 
tried to embrace the whole town. The 
upshot was that I quickly found myself 
buying a three-snapper shop and some 
bindery machinery, without one solitary 
cartwheel in the sock. In time I learned 
the real significance of that ancient and 
time-tested wisecrack, “Fools rush in 
where angels fear to tread.” 

Fortunately I was inherently honest. 
As a craftsman I felt equal to any of 
them, but as a business executive I soon 
realized that I was a complete washout. 
So I answered an ad in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and got alittle pocket price list 
(the first printer’s price list ever pub- 
lished, I believe). I think it was Cram’s. 

I carried that little book in my vest 
pocket, always. It was my Bible and my 
guiding star, the solution to many a vex- 
ing problem. In fact it saved my shop, 
and probably my life, for I was deter- 
mined to make that venture “go,” and 
would probably have worn myself out 
doing so without its aid. 

That little book helped me in many 
other ways. In pricing work the customer 
would nearly always mention prices of 
competitors—the usual varied prices. I 
retaliated at once with an itemized esti- 
mate based on my “Bible,” laying my 
cards on the table. This frankness helped 
me and helped the industry in that town. 
I received orders based on confidence. 
My bank (my creditor) retained confi- 
dence in me and extended my notes when 
necessary, because of my consistent pol- 
icy of pricing work on some sort of ac- 
counting basis. I ran that shop for three 
years, cleared much more than a good 
salary, and sold out to two experienced 
printers at double my purchase price. 

This does not read much like a confes- 
sion, but here it comes. I was no more 
equipped as a craftsman, nor as a busi- 
ness man, to go into the printing busi- 
ness than an elevator pilot is to navigate 
a Zeppelin. The only quality that saved 
me was the example set by my parents— 
their absolute honesty. 

It was the lack of this brand of hon- 
esty that broke my successors within a 
year, though they had some capital and 
were experienced craftsmen. They made 
the all too common error of admitting 
that they were “above the average in in- 
telligence” (being printers) and refused 
to recognize their weakness, the great 
and apparent weakness of the printing 
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industry today—ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of business administration. 

And I confess now, after many years 
of valuable experience, both in the me- 
chanics and business administration of 
a printing plant, that I hesitate to ven- 
ture once again into the “greatest indus- 
try in the world,” simply because of the 
knowledge that the field is already filled 
with the most vicious kind of competi- 
tion—that which results from ignorance 
of printing-house management. 

I confess that my greatest hope for 
the printing industry (and I still believe 
it the greatest industry in the world) is 
in the education of the apprentice in the 
rudiments of business, and especially in 
printing-house management. For the ap- 
prentice is the employer of tomorrow. 

ANONYMOUS 


Found in the Advertisements 

To the Editor:—You win! Herein is 
the check for my subscription for one 
year. I was going to do without it, but I 
guess we can’t afford it. I made a wager 
with the boss, hence the check. We had a 
large (for us) order of telephone direc- 
tories to get out. These had to be holed 
for tying the string in to hang up. How 
to do it was our problem. Of course we 
could use a hand punch and hammer, 
but the thought of such an amount of 
labor proved entirely too much for me. 

In glancing over one of your recent 
numbers I saw the advertisement of a 
firm for paper-drilling machines. That 
gave me an idea. We borrowed an elec- 
tric drill from the garage and with a 
regular wood drill did the trick satisfac- 
torily. In this way I could drill holes in 
100 books of 100 pages each in less than 
five minutes. My agreement was that if 
it worked the firm was to renew my sub- 
scription for another year. 

Thanks for your kindness in sending 
the magazine for the two months past 
the expiration date. Crcit E. Bonp 

New Liskeard 
Ontario, Canada 


$1 Grow 


To Honor Great Journalists 

“Newspaper Halls of Fame” are a 
present-day fad. Since Illinois has set up 
an exhibit of robust and attractive busts 
of great newspaper men, Oklahoma is 
following suit and some other states are 
considering the matter. Schools of jour- 
nalism are actively in the foreground in 
favoring projects of this nature. 
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Instalment II.— Packing and Interlays 


Ne to the carefully cleaned bare 
cylinder three sheets of the finest 
oiled-manila tympan paper should be 
hung. These hangers should cover the 
space between the bearers. The hangers 
are folded over singly at one end to the 
width of, say, two inches, and the crease 
should be square with the sides of the 
sheet and as sharp and clean as when 
scored. The sheets should be long enough 
to extend to the rear end of the impres- 
sion surface of the cylinder. The press is 
inched around until the grippers open; 
the shoo-flies are raised, the cylinder 
clamp is opened, and the radial surface 
of the gripper edge of the cylinder where 
the clamps bind the packing is covered 
with a thin coating of makeready paste 
free from lumps. Paste must not be used 
on the printing surface of the cylinder. 
The first sheet is now placed in posi- 
tion on the pins or points and carefully 
fitted on the edge of the cylinder. The 
edge is pasted each time when the sec- 
ond and third hangers are put on. A 


x * A Copy Suggestion * * 


Today, as never before, good printing 
proves its worth, 

If your sales message is important, 
insure its success with printing that is 
well designed and executed. 

The most effective and economical 
interpretation of your problem may 
require offset, letterpress, or water 


colour —Aldus offers all three. 


THE ALDUS PRINTERS: INC 


30§ EAST 46TH STREET * NEW YORK 


Third page of a smart folder by the firm named. If 

your eyes are good you can discern the lily design 

in gray over which the text was printed. On page 1 
the same design was reproduced in colors 


fourth sheet, the bottom drawsheet— 
about a foot longer to allow for wrap- 
ping around the first reel rod—is creased 
in the same way. After the edge has been 
pasted the bottom drawsheet is tucked 
over the points. The cylinder clamps are 
tightened and the shoo-flies are lowered. 
The press is then inched around while 
the pressman smooths out the three ma- 
nila sheets as the cylinder turns. 

The corners of the rear edge of the 
bottom drawsheet should be cut off to 
avoid the tendency of the sheet to draw 
tighter on the ends than in the center 
when reeled. It is important that the end 
of the sheet be carefully turned around 
the reel rod, fitting very snugly, and that 
it be reeled tightly. After a preliminary 
tightening the sheet is made still tighter 
with the pin wrench, if possible gaining 
another tooth on the ratchet before lock- 
ing the rod with the latch and ratchet. 
This completes the permanent or foun- 
dation packing of the cylinder. 

Over the permanent packing come in 
order the ground sheet of oiled-manila 
tympan, the required number of sheets 
of S. and S. C., 25 by 38, 140-pound ba- 
sis, the top or drawsheet of manila, and 
an extra drawsheet of oiled-manila stock 
known as the pointsheet. The ground 
sheet should be sweated on if the form 
is a large one with solid plates. The S. 
and S. C. hangers and the top sheets are 
pasted over the edge of the cylinder like 
the sheets in the permanent packing. 
The point sheet is held in the clamps but 
not pasted. The topsheet or drawsheet 
and the pointsheet on top of it (tempo- 
rarily) are reeled on the second reel rod. 
With the makeready packing all on, the 
straight-edge may be used to see that 
the packing used is even with the cylin- 
der bearers, as it should be. 

There is space between the eleven- 
point plate and the .759-inch base for 
interlays .007 inch thick. In some plants 
two sheets of coated or super paper, of 
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140-pound basis, are put under every 
plate as it is placed on the base. These 
sheets are of exactly the same dimen- 
sions as the back of the plate. This pro- 
cedure is satisfactory if the plates are 
precision-made, for it produces a level 
type-high form. This method is wasteful 
of time if the plates are not precision- 
made and must be made level and type 
high by resorting to a marked-out (or 
sketched) interlay. In this case the two 
sheets should be omitted and the plates 
should be placed on the bare bases. 

An impression is pulled on the three 
sheets of S. and S. C., 140-pound basis, 
and a marked-out interlay is cut and is 
pasted on the back of the plate, printed 
side up. The marks for patches are made 
on both the face and reverse of the sheet. 
When marking out on the face, a sheet 
of carbon paper, the face up, is placed 
behind the trial impression. The marks 
made for patches are then filled in with 
French folio. The patches are placed on 
the back of the interlay sheet. For the 
next step the completed interlay is reg- 
istered on the back of the plate. 

Hold the plate and the interlay back 
to back in a vertical position in the two 
hands at your waist. When you glance 
straight down at the edge of the plate, 
place the index finger of one hand at a 
selected spot on the face of the plate and 
the index finger of the other hand on the 
corresponding spot on the face of the in- 
terlay and move it into register. 

Another method used when the print- 
ing surface of the plate is not rectangu- 
lar is to cut a “V” in the interlay, then 
register it on the face of the plate, and 
smooth out and crease the interlay on 
the corners of the plate. After it has 
been pasted in register with the corners 
of the back of the plate the interlay is 
trimmed to size of plate. The interlay is 
pasted on the back of the plate, not all 
over but at two opposite ends. 

The marked-out and patched interlay 
and one sheet of S. and S. C. or coated 
stock, 25 by 38, 140-pound, are placed 
beneath the plate and another trial im- 
pression is pulled on one sheet of S. and 
S. C. If the interlay appears sufficient, 
that is, produces a firm, even impression, 
no further work on the back of the plates 
will then be required. 

When the first sheet is marked out for 
interlay it is given to the assistant to fill 
in with the folio patches. Meanwhile the 
pressman pulls a sheet for his lineup and 
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register, and he makes all but the final 
moves of the plates. If a second interlay 
is required the procedure is the same, 
and the pressman completes the work of 
getting plates lined up and registered. 
If a second interlay is not needed, this 
final registering is done after the inser- 
tion of the first interlay, and the plates 
which have so far not been locked are 
securely locked with the base clamps. 
This method saves the time which is 
spent when two blank sheets are placed 
beneath the plates before the pressman 
has made out the first interlay. 





A lineup table is most valuable for the rapid and efficient han- 
dling of lineup and register work in the modern printing plant 


Much of the work of lineup and regis- 
tering is done more quickly with a line- 
up table or register cabinet. The latter 
is also useful in registering overlays in 
position. These useful accessories are in- 
cluded in modern plant equipment. 

In some plants the first interlay is 
made before the plates go to the cylin- 
der pressroom. Proof presses of the lat- 
est type, or platen presses, are used, and 
a platen pressman or an assistant may 
make the interlays and chalk overlays. 
With good plates and presses in proper 
condition, the cylinder pressman is thus 
often relieved of the necessity of inter- 
laying. In other plants this preliminary 
makeready is carried still further and 
the plates are positioned on the bases. 

In some plants the presses are fitted 
with special bearer chases or special 
beds which, with plates in position and 
interlaid, are put on the first open press, 
and the pressman may make the final 
moves for register and then proceed to 
overlay. With such foresighted prepara- 
tion the costly standing time of the cyl- 
inder press is reduced to the minimum. 

After interlaying and moving the 
plates into position, the pressman then 
should get a final position okay before 
overlaying, to avoid costly changes. 

(To be continued ) 
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Weekly-Paper Facts Needed 


Weekly newspapers are not given the 
consideration that may be due them by 
many national advertisers or agencies, 
due to the fact that they have not as yet 
been able to submit the necessary facts 
and figures dealing with just what can 
be purchased, and prove their value con- 
clusively to the advertiser. 

There is no question but that on many 
accounts weekly newspapers would be 
given more consideration than they now 
receive, both from advertisers and agen- 
cies, if they were able to give detailed in- 
formation in regard to their 
circulation, how much of it is 
paid, what their subscription 
sales are, carrier sales, and 
office sales, and also a careful 
analysis of just where the pa- 
per is distributed. 

The space buyer's problem 
is not one such as concerns 
merely the selection of good 
mediums to carry the sales 
talk. This problem is the ap- 
plication to the selling prob- 
lem at hand. After he knows 
all of the important factors covering the 
circulation of a medium, only then is he 
in a position properly and intelligently 
to consider the mediums to be used.— 
John B, Bissell, vice-president, Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
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Such Things Don’t Happen! 

We'd all like to send out 10,000 mail- 
ing pieces and get back 2,200 orders, 
5,700 inquiries, and 2,100 letters of con- 
gratulation upon our clever advertising. 
But such things don’t happen. If they 
did, no corporation president’s position 
would be safe; he wouldn’t be needed, 
he and the board of directors. The ad- 
man would own the works. 

We try for all the orders we can get, 
all the inquiries possible, all the friendly 
contacts available, all the cumulative 
acquaintance we can develop. All these 
things help our salesmen to sell, help 
keep the house well thought of, and win 
a definite respect for the firm’s alertness. 

It follows that the more skill, knowl- 
edge, and genius we put into our mailing 
pieces, the less we pay for these results. 
Mailing pieces that cost fourteen cents 
apiece may, conceivably, be only half as 
expensive as others that cost four cents 
apiece.—“ Double Dollars.” 
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ByJ.L. FRAZIER 


Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled 8) 


or folded, and plainly marked “For Criticism.” Replies cannot be made by mail C 
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BEN B. Lipsky, New York City.—All the 
items in your latest package are satisfactory, 
although they are plain everyday forms which 
do not possess special or outstanding features. 

SAMUEL Katz, Denver.—There is 


good taste. Among the designs of Herschel C. 
Logan reproduced in miniature on text pages 
are some that are decidedly outstanding, and 
all are very good. Presswork is excellent. 





character and distinction in your sev- 
eral stationery forms, which are at 
the same time impressive and attrac- 
tive. The envelope, in our opinion, 
is hardly as satisfactory as the other 


EXHIBITIONY 





items which you submitted. 








BiakE, Morritt & Towne, San 





Francisco.—‘‘Pioneers in Paper’ is 
a beautiful brochure that exemplifies 
the best in paper, art, typography, 
and printing; an item, in fact, that 
every lover of fine work, however 
qualified to evaluate merit, should 
be very happy to examine and also 
very proud to keep. 

CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS OF 
Cuicaco.— The specimens, letter- 
heads, labels, and the like which you 
sent to us are excellent. They have 
force and character, and are fresh 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 7 7 * 


ART CENTER 


65 EAST 56 STREET 


NEW YORK 





and all that without their being in 
the least bizarre. Distributed among 
printers their influence should be 
decidedly beneficial. 

Kapitan & Lapan, of New York 
City—yYour folder “Where Is It 


EXHIBITION 








Going ?” is excellent as to its layout 











and is exceptionally well executed in 
all respects. Water-color inks used 
for the allover front and back de- 
sign—printed in five different colors 
and black, by the way—are remark- 
ably well handled. 

Howarp N. Kino, of York, Penn- 
sylvania.—We consider your folder 
“Bernhard Gothic Medium” one of 
the most attractive and impressive 
things you have done, and that, as 
the other readers of this department 
will realize from the reference made 
herein in past issues, means some- 
thing. Colors are excellent and used 
to fine advantage. 

Maver- Rortier- TATE Company, 
Milwaukee.—The series of blotters 
featuring short impressive copy and 
your trade-mark device is forceful 
and attractive. The color combina- 
tions are unusual in most cases and 
unusually pleasing. As to improve- 
ment we can only suggest the addition of one- 
point leads between lines of text of one or two. 

CONSOLIDATED PRINTING AND STATIONERY 
Company, Salina, Kansas.—‘Art in Advertis- 
ing” is an impressive booklet, the cover being 
striking and also at the same time in thorough 
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little contrast between the important and un- 
important lines. Except for the first the lines 
are of almost uniform size. Such uniformity 
tends to reduce the reader’s interest in a piece. 
NorTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
Kentish Town, England.—We ap- 
preciate your sending to us the two 
brochures “The Deserted Village” 
and “Glory to Thee, My God, This 
Night,” both of which are unusually 
attractive and highly commendable 
as student work, even though done 
under the direction of the teacher, 
W. A. Jefford. Although we would 
prefer rather stronger treatment on 
the covers, the text typography is 
handled in excellent manner. 
JOHNSTON PRINTING AND ADVER- 
TISING CoMPANY, of Dallas, Texas.— 
Typographically the program done 
for the Southwestern Style Show is 
excellent, but the color, particularly 
where there is as much of it as on 
the cover, is too strong. Ii it were 
not for the excessive amount of this 
strong cover, making the units of 
the allover pattern too pronounced, 
the work would be excellent in ev- 
ery respect. The inside pages appear 
classy, but the cover cheap. 
Larson-DINGLE Printinc Com- 
PANY, of Chicago.—Y our announce- 
ment of the Annual Ladies Night 
Meeting of the Printers Supply- 
men’s Guild is unusual and is very 
effective, and the center spread seems 
particularly good. There is a cer- 
tain loss of effectiveness to the title 
page as a result of letter-spacing 
some lines so widely and in view of 
the fact that the lines as a rule are 
too closely spaced. We note that the 
full name of the organization does 
not appear on the folder and feel 











To advertise an art exhibition a thing like the card above, especially as or- 
iginally printed in black only, is to The Inland Printerlike a sacrilege.W here 
is the art? Yet, because this magazine has condemned such atrocities, veiled 
references have appeared in another publication from time to time imply- 
ing that The Inland Printer frowns on anything called “modern.” The pages 
of this department, where genuinely up-to-date typography embodying the 
worth-while new ideas of layout and utilizing the actually good new type 
faces is shown and praised, emphasize the extent of the other editor’s lack 
of understanding as to the difference between the genuinely modern and 
the simply bizarre. With the objectionable black rules printed in a second 
and weaker color and therefore decidedly toned down and the half-circle 
ornament removed altogether, definite improvement is found to result 


Joun E. Frazer, Bywood, Pennsylvania.— 
While we rather like the program of the Feb- 
ruary 27 concert of the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra, and it is certainly away above the 
average, the title page appears crowded and 
lacking in pep, the latter as a result of too 


that it should have been used. 

THE COMMERCIAL LITHOGRAPHING 
Company, Louisville—Your port- 
folio on “Building Public Prestige” is 
effectively designed; it is not merely 
striking, but in fine taste and dis- 
tinguished by an excellent choice of 
paper and ink colors. The excellence 
of the numerous specimens of your 
lithographic work found mounted 
on certain of the inside pages was 
therefore no surprise. You may feel very proud 
of this advertising piece, which must certainly 
have proved unusually resultful. 

THE KeEysTONE Press, Sacramento, Califor- 
nia.—We like the work you submit very much 
indeed, although we feel, in the one or two 
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As originally printed on very rough brown stock this cover from Italy’s lead- 
ing graphic-arts publication is particularly attractive and effective 
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Catalog envelope originally printed in black, brown, and red on white 
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instances where a certain now passé 
cubistic face named for a promi- 
nent thoroughfare is utilized, that 
the excellence of the arrangement 
is decidedly handicapped. To us 
the most appealing item is the let- 
terhead of the Sacramento Com- 
munity Players; it has a very fine 
degree of character and is impres- 
sive, although the lines at the right 
under the band are crowded. 

ELpEN Gray, Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts.—Specimens sent to us by 
you are very good as to the more 
important respects. However, the 
invitation to the second dance of 
the Modernistics would be quite 
improved if you had not used the 
italic caps to begin the words of 
the title line otherwise set in the 
roman caps one size smaller, and 
your book label if the rule of the 
inner panel used at the edge of the 
stipple-effect tint plate were one- 
point face instead of two-point. 
Bad joints in this panel aggravate 
the bad effect that results from the 
use of the heavy rules. 

CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
Crafts, Birmingham, England.— 
We like the three pamphlets enti- 
tled “Auguries of Innocence,” “The 
Song of the Three Holy Children,” 
and “Linotype Typography, Nine- 
teen-Thirty,” very much indeed. 
While the cover of the last one is 
most outstanding, featured as it is 
by that rare combination of a high 
degree of force and of beauty at 
the same time, the second-named 
booklet, due in no minor degree 
to the character of the paper em- 
ployed, is in all respects the most 
satisfying of the three pamphlets. 

W. A. Sortn Company, Cincin- 
nati—You did very well in the 
handling of the Syrian Temple 
booklet, the most interesting fea- 
ture of its production being the 
desert illustration of the cover, 
printed in colors but from a black 
halftone plate with the colors ap- 
plied from Ben Day zincs. It is an 
exceptionally fine demonstration of 
the genuine possibilities of this 
comparatively economical method. 
Text pages are commendably han- 
dled with one exception—the very 
old style of border used is not in 
key with the sans-serif type used. 
A plain rule in this case would 
have been much more preferable. 

THE Savoy Press, of Montclair, 
New Jersey.—The specimens you 
submit are exceptionally well de- 
signed, genuinely modern in every 
respect, yet thoroughly sane, due 
to unconventional yet sound ar- 
rangement and a particularly skil- 
ful and suitably restrained use of 
the color masses. We particularly 
admire the center spread of your 
“Typography” folder, this being 
featured by a striking illustration 
which shows the tower of a sky- 
scraper with the lettering in red 
suggesting electric signs that read 
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“Printing,” “Copy and Art,” “Ideas,” 
and “Plan” one above the other in 
order as named. 

Gutr PuBLisHinc Company, of 
Houston,Texas.—“Oil Industry Cov- 
erage” is a de luxe book as was 
intended, and in every respect. It 
would not have been done better in 
any plant, we are sure. And the book 
also turned out for the Gulf Coast 
Sportsman, bound in rough canvas 
and with a short rope attached to 
carry out the idea of a ship’s log, is 
one of the most unusual novelties 
we have ever seen. It’s a real treas- 
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Simple yet forceful; title page from an ex- 

cellent folder printed in black and brown 

on buff antique stock, and produced by 
The A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver 


ure to be sure, and goes forthwith 
into our exhibition. The magazine 
itself is fresh in appearance, beauti- 
fully printed, and in fact is most 
satisfactory in all respects. 

J. M. Gray, Cincinnati—Of the 
two blotters done for the J. W. Ford 
Company we admire the blotter in 
which the word “Cincinnati” is the 
major display feature. The other is 
just a little too involved and ornate, 
and as a result is likely so to com- 
mand the interest of those who see 
it as an ingenious design that they 
will not give the proper attention to 
the message, which after all is the 
most essential thing. Compensating 
to some extent is the fact that the 
type is big, and yet one must grant 
that the arrangement is such as to 
stimulate a degree at least of con- 
fusion on the part of recipients. 

SAMUEL E. Lesser, of New York 
City Excepting for the occasional 
mixing of inharmonious type faces, 
as in the Cohen Brothers advertise- 
ment for Vogue entitled “Knitted 
Frocks and Ensembles,” in which 
the type used for the main display 
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is the second ugliest extant—Bifur 
being worse—the work you submit 
is high grade, and the fault men- 
tioned is found in only a few of the 
items. We like the Bachrach adver- 
tisement headed “The Cashmere 
Cravat,” as set in Nicolas Cochin, 
very much. It has color, punch, and 
a smart modern appearance, and 
without resorting to any of those 
so-called modernistic features which 
are only bizarre. 

ALFRED TACceEY, of Leicester, Eng- 
land.—The specimens you submitted 
are excellent in every respect. You 
have the stylish and attractive type 
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Printed in brown and bright, light green 
on white stock having pale green and yel- 
low markings which suggest clouds, this 
booklet cover by The Foss-Soule Press, 
Rochester, New York, is a knockout 


faces which are used with telling 
effect, and where hand lettering is 
employed it is decidedly better than 
is the rule. With so many fine types 
available the general run of letter- 
ing becomes mediocre in comparison 
and its use is purposeless as a rule. 
Discriminating taste is indicated in 
the use of color, and the presswork 
is excellent even on the process il- 
lustrations where they appear. We 
seldom receive so many specimens 
from one contributor which are of 
such uniformly high quality. 
MERCHANT VENTURERS TECHNI- 
CAL CoLLeEcE, Bristol, England.—The 
“Bristol Printing School Year Book” 
is a fine piece of work. While the 
lines are rather too closely spaced, 
considering the fact that they are 
set wholly in capitals, the cover de- 
sign, generally speaking, is quite at- 
tractive. The same fault to a lesser 
degree is to be found with the other- 
wise very attractive title page. In 
fact, throughout the typography is 
of a sane and pleasing style having 
a friendly look which invites read- 
ing, yet the charge of being flat and 
dull can in no wise be lodged against 
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it, though that charge might be made 
by lovers of the weird and bizarre. 

Reap-TAytor Company, of Bal- 
timore.—While the copy of your 
folder “Lo and Behold” is snappy 
and convincing and _ interestingly 
worded, the typography is crowded 
and lacks the punch the text would 
seem to suggest and require to be 
suitable. As to achieve the result we 
feel desirable would require more 
space, and since the type matter is 
already rather crowded, we think 
that a smaller cut should have been 
used. The red second color appears 
dull and lifeless on the strong green- 
colored stock used. As such things 
go, however, the item is not poor 
even from a typographical stand- 
point; it is just that the most was 
not made of the opportunity to pro- 
duce something genuinely sparkling. 

Harry J. Harms, of Grantwood, 
New Jersey —While we consider so 
much bright color in the text objec- 
tionable for a booklet of this type 
because it is garish where the effect 
should be solemn and dignified, the 
John Dwyer memorial booklet is 
well handled typographically. The 
cover design or title, the booklet 
being self-covered, is neat and at- 
tractive, but seems weak considering 
that the text is set in eighteen-point 
Old English. We regret that the 
halftone illustration tipped onto the 
second inside page is so poor and so 
weakly printed, as it cheapens the 
otherwise good effect, though im- 
provement would result if the print 
were “bled,” for the uneven narrow 
white margin is unpleasing, as is the 
finish line on the plate itself. 

Tue Free Press, Riverside, Cali- 
fornia.—We like the arrangement of 
the letterhead for the Dos Palos Star, 
but detest the type face you used 
for the main display and consider 
the second one insipid. The color 
combination, furthermore, is far too 
garish, and the Cloister initial hardly 
shows at all. The nature of the de- 
sign and the weight of the units 
suggest the use of two browns on 
tan or buff. Try this next time the 
design is printed and omit the tri- 
angular ornament. The Free Press 
letterhead is interesting in so far as 
the rule arrangement is concerned, 
and would be very effective if a less 
eccentric type had been used; and, 
by the way, the novelty of the type 
face is not essential to effectiveness 
in this kind of layout. 

Tue MIrter Printinc MAcHIN- 
ERY CoMPANY, Pittsburgh—In the 
production of the poster “Precision 
Results With the Major Simplex” 
you have not only covered yourself 
with glory but placed in the hands 
of printers a demonstration of fine 
presswork which should prove not 
only inspiring but instructive. One 
seldom sees a four-color process il- 
lustration as large as the one of the 
poppies used for the demonstration, 
and a close examination reveals the 
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baby austin overturns milk-truck.. 














Cover and initial text page from characterful and striking 7 by 10 booklet 
printed upon rough white paper by the Aldus Printers, New York City 








This is ticklish business 


We have a story to tell, and a grave risk in telling 
it. But the story is important to radio, and especially 
to advertisers. Sheared down to a sentence, it's this: 
that kilowatts alone can't make a killing. That power, 
of itself, can't make a station count. That a Jack can, 
sometimes, slay a giant. 

We offer six cases in point: six Columbia stations 
operating under lower power than their local rivals 


and authenti out-pointing, out-hitting, out- 





weighing one or more competing network stations. 
Dominating the metropolitan audience. Ranking 
officially as more popular than stations with an extra 
cipher on their wattage. 

We run the risk, at once, of a complete mis- 
understanding. Of stirring up such captions as 
"Columbia defends low power". That would be 


nonsense. It would make our 50,000 watt New York 
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Simplicity itself, yet a striking design just the same. The title page of 
an announcement folder by Craftsman M. S. Vanderlinden, of Menasha, 
Wisconsin. The second color on the original is a deep, dull blue 
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Angular features are employed with telling effect in this cover design 
from the excellent house-organ of the Jaqua Company, of Grand Rapids 


work as being faultless in execution. 
The rug illustrations just below are 
likewise eye openers. Any reader of 
this department who failed to receive 
one of these posters or who allowed 
the one he did receive to get away is 
urged to get another and to hang it in 
his pressroom in order to encourage 
his pressmen to seek perfection. 

THE REGENT Press, Philadelphia.— 
While the decorative motif carried out 
in all your new stationery forms domi- 
nates and in fact engulfs the type mat- 
ter, it is clever in a way and is to be 
commended for that reason. The ad- 
vantages of the idea would have been 
retained and the disadvantages mini- 
mized if the decorative features had 
been printed in a light blue or green 
tint. You will get quite a kick out of 
using these forms for a time no doubt, 
but you will tire of them much sooner 
than you would of any more conserva- 
tive style. There is no questioning their 
attention value; it is only a case of 
the frame being so ornate as to startle 
those who see the different forms and 
keep them from devoting undivided 
attention to the type matter, which 
after all is the essential thing in any 
piece of high-grade printing. 

WitiiaM H. Rankin Company, of 
Chicago.—We are not surprised that 
the series of folders for the Herman 
Nelson Corporation you submit has 
developed a great deal of favorable 
comment. These folders are excellent, 
and in fact highly successful in one 
feature where failure is most gener- 
ally the result—namely, in the use of 
massed color effects. One feature is 
the use of smashing photographic il- 
lustrations reproduced by offset. Most 
successful of them all in every respect, 
in our own opinion, is the one entitled 
“Saving the Taxpayer’s Money.” Al- 
though we like the title page rather 
less if anything than the one entitled 
“Solved,” the inner spread is far more 
original and impressive than that of 
any of the others. You have achieved 
a real punch without resorting to any 
of the indefensible practices which the 
less-informed would consider modern. 

York PrInTING CoMPANyY, of York, 
Pennsylvania.—Y ou did a mighty fine 
piece of work on the Armstrong Cork 
Company’s “Decorative Floors” bro- 
chure. The cover, on which is printed 
nothing except the three lines of type 
reproduced in silver on a bright rose- 
colored stock, is the outstanding fea- 
ture. It demonstrates the power of 
right arrangement, for with the same 
words to work with not one in five 
thousand would have achieved the re- 
sult. The effect is fresh and modern in 
the nth degree, yet there are no geo- 
metric ornaments or other geegaws 
such as the uninitiated consider essen- 
tial to modern typography. Although 
they are of course less spectacular, 
you have done the utmost with the 
text pages, which are impressive as 
well as pleasing. Remarkable press- 
work, especially on the different pat- 
terns of linoleum illustrated, rounded 
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out the features of quality which fully 
justify the high standing which your 
organization enjoys. 

Wit11AM H. Brug, Junior, Roo- 
sevelt, New York.—Your specimens 
have snap, are interesting, andare fur- 
ther commendable for the reason that 
there is nothing involved in the lay- 
out. Despite your tendency to crowd 
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THE shrewdeat buyer-of printing today 
doesn’t shop for cheapness but f rr effects 

ness. He knows that this is the time when 
forceful design, sensible typography and 
careful presswork will keep an important 
sles: message out of the wastebasket. In 
this market Aldus has more to offer than 
ever before. For years we have co-operated 
with leading advertisers in the production 
of important printed matter. This know! 

edge and experience can be yours for the 
asking. And remember, Aldus is nothand 
icapped by a lack of facilities. Offoet, water 
color or letterpress are all available as pos 
sible solutions of your printing problem 


RSMAM 2-2070 


Che Aldus Printers, New York City 





























The original of this circular is 6 by 17 in 

size, and its effectiveness proportionately 

much greater than in this reproduction. On 
it the second color is a medium brown 


lines, evident especially on the cover 
“New Year’s Eve” for Langon’s, and 
sometimes to combine type faces that 
are not harmonious as on your letter- 
head—which despite the fault is effec- 
tive because of forceful display and 
its simple design—the work scores be- 
cause for each fault there is in sight 
a compensating virtue. Ornaments, as 
printed in red, used between sentences 
on the card “Aloha Oe” tend to make 
the text confusing and complex in de- 
gree, and since the bands at the sides, 
connected by lighter horizontal rules 
with the initial, supply sufficient color, 
we suggest that it would be advisable 
in similar cases to avoid breaking up 
text in this way. The general effect of 
the card is, however, good. 

Ray H. LvEenesErG, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota.—We extend to you our com- 
pliments on the fine appearance of the 
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Brown & Bigelow brochure “Thirty- 
Fifth Anniversary Broadcaster.” It 
is one of the most beautiful and at 
the same time effective items of the 
kind we have seen in a long time. It 
is one of those things so uniformly 
excellent that no one feature can be 
pointed out as particularly outstand- 
ing, though the most interesting per- 
haps is the fact that while the text 
and line decorations are letterpress 
the illustrations are in brown gra- 
vure. The beauty of the latter dem- 
onstrates the value of the gravure 
process in rendering continuous-tone 
illustrations on rough paper, the tex- 
ture of which has a charm that the 
coated paper does not offer. No one 
can examine this beautiful piece of 
work without recognizing the abil- 
ity and the facilities of the Brown & 
Bigelow organization for excellence 
in all departments. 

ARMBRUST PRINTING COMPANY, of 
Cincinnati—While not outstanding 
your blotters are commendable, the 
house-organ-style blotter titled The 





THE SOCIETY 
OF TYPOGRAPHIC ARTS 


ANNOUNCES 
A DINNER 
MEETING 
Teceday Becning, Maschn4,a0dhe 
Lakeside Press Galleries, 350 East 


Twenty-Second Street, Chicago. 
To view an Exhibition of 


CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIAN 
PRINTING 
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The guest of honor will 
be MAURICE H. NEEDHAM, President 
of the advertising firm of Needham, Louis & 
Brorby, winners of the HARVARD AWARD 


as the advertisement effective in Typography. 
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Dinner will be served at Seven o'Clock One 
Dollar per plate. Members of the Society 
may bring friends — ladies will be especial- 
ly welcome. PLEASE make reservation . 
as early as possible by telephoning to Mr. 
R. HUNTER MIDDLETON, Diversey g6b0. 











Characterful type simply arranged and 
effectively displayed. An announcement 
on white reduced from 4*4 by 12 inches 


Armbrust Miniature sent out on the 
first of each month being uniformly 
neat and satisfactory, although the 
red tint background in the panel on 
the February issue is too strong. This 
would have been sufficiently em- 
phasized with just the border in red. 
Of the display blotters which you 
issue in the middle of each month 
the most attractive is the one with 
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your name given dominant display 
and featured by the large italic ini- 
tial printed in red. This is forcefully 
displayed. Quite satisfactory also is 
the one printed on red stock and en- 
titled “When You Pass Midnight.” 
It seems, however, that the display 
should have been a bit stronger. A 
rather involved arrangement weak- 
ens the one ‘“‘Where’s Business ?”’ on 
which in addition rather too much 
of the copy is set wholly in caps. As 
so often stated in this department, 
capitals en masse tend to make read- 
ing more difficult. 

Foote & Davies Company, of At- 
lanta.—While we consider that the 
title in type is too weak in relation 
to the striking rule arrangement on 
the cover, the booklet “The Four- 
teen Points” is an impressive piece 
nevertheless. The handling of the in- 
side pages is excellent and the color 
scheme both unusual and excellent. 
We also admire your folder “One 
Block North” and the two small 
blotters, but too many rules are used 
on the folder “Claims and Prom- 
ises,’ the underscoring of the lines 
on the third page being particularly 
objectionable. This page would be 
greatly improved if the rules in gold 
were omitted altogether and the lines 
left wide spaced as they are, and if 
one- instead of two-point rules had 
been utilized in connection with the 
three lines of the signature, although 
we would prefer to see a star in red 
just above these lines and no under- 
scores at all. Even so the general ap- 
pearance of the page if anything is 
better than that of the title page. 

Atsop PrinTING Company, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama.—Had you used 
some more stylish type face than the 
Copperplate Gothic for the groups 
at the sides, the lines of which are 
entirely too crowded, your “Alsotex 
Cotton Cloth Stationery” letterhead 
would be excellent, because the ma- 
jor unit of this design, the words 
quoted in connection with a decora- 
tive panel suggesting a section of 
cotton cloth and an illustration of a 
cotton blossom, is very well done. 
Advertising the new development in 
cotton cloth which is suitable for 
writing and use as correspondence 
paper, it was quite appropriate that 
the words quoted should be larger 
than the name of your firm and that 
printing should be done on the ma- 
terial in question. While the business 
concerns of the South should, we be- 
lieve, make use of this interesting 
material for economic reasons and 
as advertising for that section, those 
in the North, East, and West will 
find the novelty of the cotton mate- 
rial worthy of consideration, at least 
for certain of their items. 

Oren Arsocust, of Chicago.—We 
consider the booklet for The Bel- 
mont Hotel and so titled cleverly 
executed. While the novel handling 
of the rules printed in black on the 
cover design in connection with a 
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ERNEST FREDERICK EILERT 


(NOS 
(RESOLUTION )» 
YS (I 


J, recognition of half a century of 


devoted service to the printing industry, this 
expression of esteem from @ group of your 
many friends is tendered to you. To the Art 
Preservative you brought aclearness of vision 
which has contributed greatly to its advance- 
ment. The high offices the industry has called 
upon you to fill and the honors heaped 
upon you by civic, social and educational 
organizations have not affected the fine sim- 
plicity of your nature. You have always been 
ready to do a kindness for your fellow man 
without hope of reward. With all your emi- 
nence in our great printing industry, it is as 
Fred Eilert, manand friend, we know you best 
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Above is the text of the beautifully engrossed resolution 


tendered Ernest Frederick Eilert by the Printers 
Salesmen's Guild of New York 
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MENU 


4 Coupe of Fruits 


4 Supreme 


4 Petite Marmite Bourgeoise 


4 Celery + Salted Nuts - Olives 


s Filet of Turbot a la Francois ler 
7 Fresh Mushrooms and Tomatoes Newburg 


s Roast Contre-Filet of Beef Macgedoine 
4 Vegetables Florida 


Broiled Boned Spring Chicken Astor 


7 Potatoes Rissolées 


4 Salade 


Clementine 


Timbale Vanille 
Figs Melba 
Petits Fours 
Friandises 


Moka 


a Oe 








Pages from a de luxe case-bound souvenir book, dinner menu and program, 
produced by the printing department, American Type Founders Company 
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THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 


The University Printer (MR WALTER LEWIS) 
is always pleased to give estimates for the 
production of literary, scientific and tech- 
nical works in a wide variety of styles and 
languages. 

Both expert hand composition and the 
most progressive machine composition 
(monotype), embracing an unusually ex- 
tensive range of type faces, are available. 
A high standard of reading is guaranteed. 
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Set im the Golden Cockerel Type-face designed by Eric Gril 
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FINELY FRINTED 
BOOKS 


ALL WHO ARE INTERESTED IN FINE EXAMPLES OF 
the work of the modern press, whether as collectors 
or producers, are invited to send their enquiries 


to W. H. Smith & Son 

W.H. Smith & Son not only print good books but 
through their retail organisation sell the products of 
all the famous publishing houses 

W_H Smith & Son specialize in the binding of fine 
books and the repair of old ones 

They are noted for their high:class stationery and 
the artistic treatment of all forms of advertisement 


whether in the press for the hoardings or forthe post 


W A. S M | T H Seen 
1250 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT 
ENGLAND & WALES 
HEAD OFFICE Ww H SMITH & SON ito 
STRAND HOUSE PORTUGAL STREET LONDON 
PARIS W.Cc.2 BRUSSELS 
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Advertisements from the March Special Printing Number of The London Mercury. Different type faces. named in each instance, were used for the text articles 
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second cover of black extending 
about an inch to the right and an 
inch and a half below the white 
first cover is decidedly spectac- 
ular and modernistic, the sane 
handling of the text pages com- 
pensates and the booklet must 
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SAN» FRANCISCO + BOOK « FAIR» COMMITTEE 


FOUNDED 1985 REORGANIZED 1929 

SPONSORS 
League of Western Writers 
Se 


ADVISORS 
Mr. John Henry Nash Mr. Corl 1, Wheat 
Mr. Albert M. Bender Mr, Haywood H. Hunt 
Me. Oscar Lewis Mr. George Barron 
Mr, John Howell Mr. Frederick Keast 
Mr. Fred J. Worsley 


‘The Boot Club of Californie 
‘Sen Francisco Booksellers’ Association 
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proved if the three lines right 
above the ornament were placed 
closer to the main display line, 
“Alumni Banquet.” Of course the 
ornament should be raised, too, 
but hardly as much as the three 
lines, that is, there should be a 





be scored as markedly success- 
ful. The first impression as to the 
cleverness of the item is height- 
ened by the fact that the text 
pages printed upon bright green 
paper extend about one-fourth 
inch beyond the second cover, of 
black stock, at the bottom. On 
the whole it is an application of 
geometrics deserving of praise. 
Seldom in fact do we examine 
anything which intrigues our in- 
terest more than has this small 
booklet. Mention should be made 
of the fact that the title, which 
is simply the name of the hotel, 
is printed in red on the outside 
and smaller cover, which, as al- 
ready stated, is white. 

EuGENE MEMMLER, Pasadena, 
California—While the specimens 
produced in the printshop of the 
John Muir Technical High School 
indicate ability as to layout, and 
the informal arrangements fol- 
lowed score from that point of 
view, we feel that your featuring 
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little more space between these 
two. The hard modern letter you 
used for the items under the 
heads “Speakers” and “Menu” 
just does not harmonize with the 
shaded, highlighted face used for 
the headings, which should be 
used only with old-style. By put- 
ting the two items in the fifth 
line of the menu proper closer 
together, increasing the margins 
at the sides, the white space of 
the third page would be better 
distributed ; in addition the posi- 
tion of the whole group is some- 
what too low on the page. 
Haywoop PusBiisHinc Com- 
PANY, of Lafayette, Indiana.— 
All the specimens you submit are 
excellent, most impressive of all 
being the poster “My Printing 
Creed,” the text of which is by 
your Merle B. Rose. It has char- 
acter. With a different handling 
of the signature we would also 
like the “Announcement” of the 
Butterfield-Barry Company very 
much indeed. The cutoff rule is 








of freakish and bizarre type faces 
is altogether out of order in any 





inconsistent with the nature of 





school. For infrequent use in the 

commercial shop where of course 

suitable, and in deference to a transient vogue, 
there may be some excuse, but where students 
are being trained in the esthetics of type use 
only the permanent and best should be used. 
Except for the contrast in shape between the 
two gothics used the letterhead for A. C. E. 
Memmier is excellent as a design, but we rec- 
ognize no justification whatever for setting 
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Business card by Haywood H. Hunt 


his initials and the first letter of his name in 
lower-case. It seems altogether out of order, 
also, to set a certificate of graduation in such 
a black and odd type face as the Novel Gothic, 
which on occasions, rare of course, may be 
used to advantage for display on something of 
a decidedly informal character. A graduation 
certificate seems to suggest formality. 
TutTuHitt Apvertisinc AGency, New York 
City —Two of the four specimens you submit 
are particularly interesting. The booklet “An 
Historie for Old and Young,” the typography 
of which suggests the earliest of American 
printing and the paper of which has been arti- 
ficially aged to a degree that would suggest its 
having been kept in damp storage since that 
time, is a decided novelty. The text, readers 
may be interested in learning, relates the be- 


A fine letterhead by Haywood H. Hunt, San Francisco 


ginnings of papermaking with especial refer- 
ence to William Rittenhouse. Second of the 
especially interesting items is the folder “In 
Praise of Paper,” designed after the fashion of 
an early manuscript and appropriately printed 
on vegetable parchment. Not only is the exe- 
cution of these items praiseworthy, but their 
suitability also commends them. While lack- 
ing in romance such as characterizes the two 
items mentioned, the booklets “Gypsteel Floor 
and Ceiling Construction” and “Still Better 
Vault Construction” are good examples of the 
type, the latter having especially interesting 
features including a cover design that is de- 
cidedly unusual and original. 

James A. Sutetps, Newark, New Jersey.— 
While the Alumni Banquet program designed 
and printed by second-year students of the 
printing classes at the Essex County Vocation 
School is arranged in a satisfactory manner 
and is otherwise of good average grade, the 
warmer color, a glaring yellow-bronze, is too 
extensively used. Such bright colors should be 
used in very restricted areas in work of this 
kind. The already neat title page would be im- 
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Front of a folder business card by Mr. Hunt; though 
inviting and dignified it is nevertheless forceful 


Presented by J.J. BUSH 














the layout and the copy, and was 

made necessary, or seems to be, 
because the signature is set in the same style 
of type as the text and in the same size. If this 
signature had been set in roman caps in two 
lines, the name on one and the address on the 
second, the need of the cutoff above would not 
be apparent, for the change in style would 
provide the needed contrast. As a matter of 
fact the caps could be relatively small, say 





LEE-L- LARIMER 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 











Printed in orange and black on India-tint stock, this 
card by Mr. Hunt is decidedly outstanding 


twelve- and ten-point. The fact that the lines 
would be shorter than the measure of the text 
would similarly obviate the need of the cutoff, 
and the whole arrangement would be better 
balanced, with something short at the bottom 
to match the heading at the top, which is quite 
a short line. On the whole, however, as already 
stated, the work is excellent in all respects. 
H. Cicarp, Lansing, Michigan—While we 
do not consider the rule border attractive as 
broken, or like the corner pieces in color with 
the connecting rules in black, the wall card 
“Printing, the Universal Art” is otherwise at- 
tractive. The lines of the heading, while not 
unpleasing, would be improved, however, if 
not so crowded, and if the second set in italic 
were not letter-spaced, or at least not so much. 
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Other specimens are quite neat and commend- 
able as the work of students of the printing 
classes of Central High School, the folder pro- 
gram for the play “Grumpy” being particu- 
larly good. Least satisfactory of the work is 
the title page of the January 23 commence- 
ment program. There is a lack of unity, due to 
the arrangement of the lines in the upper group 
particularly, which are not centered and bal- 
anced as are those of the lower group. Balance 
is also disturbed by the fact that the last line is 
the longest in the design ; the longest as well as 
the strongest line in a design should be at or 
near the top if balance is to be good. Typo- 
graphically The Zodiac is one of the most at- 
tractive school newspapers which have come 
to our attention in a long time; the Bodoni 
heads are excellent, and the most is made of 
the good typography by clean presswork. 

Scott BroTHERs, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
—Considering your age the work you submit 
is commendable. Arrangement as a rule is sat- 
isfactory if plain and ordinary; at least it is 
not objectionable. The worst fault is the press- 
work, as a rule entirely too much ink being 
carried, the use of which would not have oc- 
curred in most cases if more impression were 
provided. While there is frequently a lack of 
force in display the most serious fault with the 
typography is spacing, especially between lines 
and in the distribution of white space through- 
out forms. You would find the book “The Art 
of Spacing,” by Bartels, a big help, after which 
we would suggest the study of one dealing with 
the principles of design and layout as they ap- 
ply to typography. Examples of bad spacing 
are found on the title of the folder “The Musi- 
cal Art Quarter,” on which there is too little 
space between the two lines in relation to that 
in the design as a whole and above the harp. 
With respect to the whiting-out in a form, at- 
tention is directed to the circular “We Print” 
which is printed in red. Space between the type 
and rules at top and bottom is quite too little 
in relation to that evident at the sides, and the 
design is overbalanced at the bottom as a re- 
sult of the fact that the signature group is so 
much larger than the heading. The larger unit 
should as a general rule appear at or near the 
top if balance is to be good. 

WaLLace HoMESTEAD CoMPANY, Des Moines. 
—Your house-organ Wa-Ho-Co, which you 
state in the text is Indian for “good printing 
and engraving,” is smart and modern, impres- 
sive, and yet clear and quite readable through- 
out. Page layouts were manifestly carefully 
planned and have a high degree of punch, due 
to effective and yet agreeable contrast and also 
to good use of white space. The cover, on 
which the title appears as part of a beaded belt 
with a pendant which runs across the top of 
the page and is printed in black, red, yellow, 
and blue, is unusually striking against the 
black page background, and the subtitle, ap- 
pearing against this background in bright blue 
in the lower right-hand corner, is unusually 
effective. One of the most notable features is 
the 81% by 11 page size; that not only contrib- 
utes to the impressiveness of the effect in itself, 
but gave the layout man an opportunity which 
he would hardly have had when working on 
the conventional 6 by 9 page. We see oppor- 
tunity for improvement by additional leading 
in places; the sans serif of the page “An Intro- 
duction” would stand two-point leads to fine 
advantage, and the smaller of the two romans 
used for the running text would be helped if 
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one-point leads were added between lines. The 
larger roman is handled much better. Press- 
work, we should state, is of a quality which 
should impress all who receive the booklet. 
SERVICE PRINTING CoMPANY, of South Bend, 
Indiana.—‘The House That Service Built” is 
not only an impressive brochure but has some 
exceptionally fine features. The cover on which 
the title is stamped in white foil and embossed 
against a silver panel on the black stock is ex- 
ceptionally striking and very unusual. Even 
more outstanding, because the problem was 
more difficult, is the handling of the pages of 
text, on which large halftones approximately 
half as large as the page, which is 1014 by 1314 
inches, appear at the top, bled at top and front 
with a striking band in black and silver in the 
center tying the facing pages together. The ef- 
fect is black, but so cleverly are the units 
placed and the whole whited out that the effect 
is not only not objectionable but is decidedly 
agreeable, though the center band rather tends 
to make the eyes dance. The work demon- 
strates what may be accomplished even with 
extremely black type and ornamental details 
when the layout is structurally simple and 
there is a sensible use of white space. Presswork 
is excellent, too; in fact the only thing about 
the book that we do not like is the lettering of 
the title page. With such a fine sans-serif letter 
as the Kabel available in type we cannot un- 
derstand why you went to the trouble and ex- 
pense of hand lettering. However, as already 
stated differently, this brochure demonstrates 
unusual talent all around, and will doubtless 
impress many prospects with your ability to 
deliver the same A-No. 1 quality to them. 
ANDREWS PRrINTERY, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see.—We have enjoyed examining the several 
copies of the Andrews Raider, your four-page 
three-column publication. Ordinarily it is well 
arranged and invariably well printed. Interest 
on the part of readers is doubtless maintained 
because of the use of items of general interest ; 
in fact we agree with you that the average 
buyer of printing is not likely to continue read- 
ing any publication which from start to finish 
talks the publisher’s business. If instead the 
printer issuing a house-organ will devote the 
bulk of the space in his publication to items 
about prospects’ business and to matters hav- 
ing general interest he will be credited with the 
ability to do good printing, and what he does 
say about himself will have all the more effect. 
We feel that you went to needless expense on 
the September issue in using three colors. There 
is so little in either the green or the red that one 
or the other color would have sufficed, and we 
suggest that instead of underlining the italic on 
page 1 with the red rules it would have been 
better to have set the lines in bold and printed 
them in the color. The panels on pages 2 and 3 
should be raised somewhat so that they would 
appear to be definitely above the center. Cuts 
on the second and third pages of the January 
issue are similarly too low, and the main head- 
ing on page 1 is needlessly crowded. We would 
never set a heading, as on page 1 of the March, 
1930, issue, entirely in italic capitals. In mass 
they are ugly and furthermore hard to read. 
Larson-DIncLe Printinc Company, of Chi- 
cago.—The cover of the menu booklet for Julia 
King surely makes a strong impression, whether 
a good one or not being dependent upon the 
taste of different customers. The design is en- 
tirely too flamboyant and crude in our opinion 
properly to represent a dining place catering to 
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high-class trade, particularly women, and, if 
judged by all laws of art and design, to appeal 
to refined taste. The broad masses of bright 
green dominate the lettering to such an extent 
as almost to cause it to be overlooked, and 
since the lettering is not in a clear style this is 
the more objectionable. Indeed the silver paper 
contributes to the glare the cover as a whole 
creates, and the stock, being new and distinc- 
tive, should have been allowed to show in all 
its glory through the use of a simple, clear de- 
sign. In fact such designs should invariably 
rule when ornamental or otherwise distinctive 
paper stocks are used which themselves pro- 
vide the force and attention value one seeks by 
striking typographical effects, which, stating it 
another way, should be applied to plain stocks. 
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Informal handling of a house-organ cover featuring 
a statement of compelling truth which it would pay 
every printer and advertiser to consider seriously. 
Produced by The Vase Press, Thrapston, England 





The plain and to some extent dainty typogra- 
phy of the inside pages and the heavy, brilliant 
cover give the effect of being entirely unre- 
lated; the use of a bolder sans serif for the 
heads instead of the dainty cursive would have 
supplied the needed relationship. It would be a 
difficult matter to select a more unsatisfactory 
style than cursive for headings over text set in 
sans serif. To turn one’s back on what expe- 
rience has shown conforms to taste, just be- 
cause the effort has for the most part in the 
past tended toward such conformity, is in the 
final analysis the same as deciding that water 
should run uphill because it has always run 
downhill in years that are past. 

CENTRAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Brisbane, 
Australia—We appreciate our copy of “Print- 
ing, the Art Preservative of Arts” made up of 
specimens produced by students attending the 
printing classes during 1930. Some very good 
work is shown; in fact, if the lines were not so 
closely spaced the title page would be excellent. 
While the cover is interesting, featured as it is 
by an illustration of a case-bound book upon 
which the title of your books is stamped, we 
feel that a regulation design not involving the 
illustration of another book would be prefer- 
able. Nevertheless we would not stifle depar- 
tures from practice, which may at times seem 
tiresome. Many of the ads shown would appear 
to better advantage with plain rule borders 
and rather light, in fact, matching the tone of 
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the type. A border should function as such, 
marking the limits, adding finish, and provid- 
ing unity by grouping the several parts inside 
without becoming a force of eye appeal in it- 
self. As you will note, the decorative features, 
which include rule of course, dominate the type 
of the advertisement ‘The House and Its Gar- 
den” and give the reader little chance, at least 
figuratively speaking, to get at the essential 
thing, the type. The fact that the Cheltenhams, 
especially the bold, have been seen so much has 
made them commonplace and to some, among 
them the writer, an eyesore. A number of the 
items set in that style are excellent in arrange- 
ment and display and would be wholly so if 
some more stylish face were used. The really 
outstanding features are the linoleum-block 
illustrations printed in colors. These are among 
the finest we have seen, and they are shown to 
best advantage by excellent presswork, which 
characterizes the volume throughout. On the 
whole and despite statements to the contrary 
the book represents highly commendable effort 
and indicates a progressive and an intelligent 
handling of the students. 

Hayne & Gisson, of Durban, Natal.—While 
they are typographically not gems, the three 
items of your advertising submitted are not 
objectionable, but are pleasantly readable, and 
doubtless had a good effect. The arrangement 
of the blotter ‘““Why Is the Blotter So Popular 
in Advertising ?” is good. We feel that there is 
too much rulework in it, particularly around 
the calendar panel. If the two outer panels 
were eliminated quite a considerable saving in 
space would be made, which would permit of 
setting the group of text matter one size larger, 
and this would help. There is quite too much 
space around the initial. Simplicity is a cardinal 
principle of good typography, and quite often 
the use of rules has a tendency in the other di- 
rection. “Sell More by Print” is weak largely 
as a result of arrangement rather than because 
of weakness of the type used, although the title 
of the folder should have been a size larger at 
least. With the first line of title off center and 
with the second centered the page is overbal- 
anced at the left. We feel that if the first were 
in a size of type larger than is the second and 
centered over it the effect would be stronger, 
although the second might well be made into 
two lines, “by” in one and “Print” in the other, 
to good advantage. The ornament below the 
title is too low, in fact below the center of the 
space between the two groups of type, where- 
as it should be definitely above center in the 
interest of variety and also for the purpose of 
balance, which is above center. Except for the 
initial and too wide spacing between words the 
center spread is quite satisfactory. Rather than 
have so much space between paragraphs we 
would prefer to see one point more between 
the lines, especially since the space taken up by 
the ornament at the bottom, which is not nec- 
essary, will provide what space is required in 
addition to what is taken from between para- 
graphs. The best item of the three from a typo- 
graphical and design standpoint is the folder 
on the front of which the poem “Printed Sales- 
manship” is reproduced. This page would be 
improved if the vertical rules extended to the 
bottom of the page instead of being broken off 
about three-fourths of the way down. In that 
event of course it would be desirable to set the 
poem down the page somewhat ; indeed, that is 
necessary, because the page as handled is top- 
heavy. Though there is rather too much space 
under the heads, we like the center spread. 




















Check the Buyer's Appraisal of Your 
Salesmen With Your Opinion 


Si 


ALES MANAGERS in the printing in- 
dustry today find it is necessary 
to make a more careful appraisal 

of the work of their salesmen than ever 
before. It is a relatively easy matter to 
verify the amount of business a sales- 
man actually brings into the house, yet 
it is a most difficult problem to check his 
sales tactics in the field and deter- 
mine the exact reason or reasons 
for his success or failure. 

What an eye-opening experience 
the printing sales manager would 
have if he could be, incognito, at 
the elbow of some buyer during a 
few calls made by his own sales- 
men! Since such an experience is 
practically impossible, most sales 
executives will welcome the frank 
and unbiased report of the buyer 
on such business visits. 

The interviews reported herein 
have been garnered from the writ- 
er’s experience covering twelve years as 
a purchaser of printing—two years in a 
country town in Delaware, three in a 
small city in Wisconsin, and seven in 
Chicago. Each salesman as described is 
typical of many who have “passed in re- 
view” during those twelve years. Where 
one is given a name and a style of work- 
ing there has been contact with numer- 
ous others cast from the same mold. In 
each case an attempt has been made to 
interpret the experience in the light of 
sales-management tactics, pointing out 
elements of strength as well as weakness. 

Johnson was a “cub” in his very early 
twenties. His approach was timid and 
his whole demeanor that of a novice. He 
seemed to be almost tongue-tied, and his 
stammered conversation amounted to: 
“I’m with the Standard Printing Com- 
pany. I don’t suppose you require any 
printing today?” A few “canned” sen- 
tences which every printing buyer has 
at the tip of his tongue soon sent John- 
son scurrying out the door, apparently 








much relieved to be on his way. He came 
back a couple of times, but upon each 
occasion was just as ineffective as before. 

To be sure, a salesman must make a 
start sometime and wear off his “green 
edges.”’ But the house that sends such a 
man into the field without training or 
coaching, and gives him no instruction 


You may think that your printing 
salesmen are world-beaters—and 
perhaps they are. But there is one 
man who knows the truth about it. 
He sits behind the printing buyer’s 
desk. Can you face the facts, no mat- 
ter what they are? Then read this 
article—weigh your salesmen—and 
take any action that is needed 


at all in the rudiments of meeting and 
talking to people or in the art of present- 
ing at least a simple selling message to 
prospects, is doing an injustice to the 
man and is wasting the house’s money. A 
printing establishment, in common with 
other business institutions, is judged in 
a large measure by the men it sends into 
the field. Do you wish your prospects to 
judge your house upon the basis of con- 
tacts with a raw, awkward novice? 
Davis was a graduated journeyman 
printer who had been in the shop for ten 
years and then decided to take his fling 
at “the selling game.” His very appear- 
ance seemed to say, ‘““Here’s a man out 
of his element.” His collar was about 
two sizes too big; trousers were quite 
unpressed, shoes unshined, and hair un- 
trimmed. He murdered the king’s Eng- 
lish, and talked altogether in terms of 
“We've got ten Gordons, six cylinders, 
and our own typesettin’ department.” 
He had no idea at all of how to interpret 
the pieces of equipment in terms of the 
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service these might render. His view- 
point was that of the man in the plant. 
It is readily admitted that men hav- 
ing practical printing experience often 
are good salesmen. But they must real- 
ize that the purchaser is not interested in 
the mechanics of printing as such. They 
must be fully saturated with the service- 
to-customer idea and also be thor- 
oughly acquainted with what the 
buyer expects printing will do for 
him before they truly succeed in 
selling. Moreover, in this modern 
day it is very evident that every 
salesman should realize the neces- 
sity of a neat, clean, well groomed 
appearance. Yet this principle is 
disregarded by a sufficient num- 
ber of printing salesmen to make 
it worthy of some attention on the 
part of printing executives. 
Williamson was one of seven 
salesmen who were quoting on a 
catalog order amounting to several thou- 
sands of dollars. A few days after the 
bids were all in he called and inquired as 
to how he “stacked up.” In fairness he 
was told that his price was the highest 
of the lot, and that, as all quotations 
had been offered by reputable concerns 
equipped to do about the same work as 
his, under the circumstances there was 
little chance of his getting the order. 
When Williamson received these tid- 
ings he made no attempt to be assured 
that all quotations were on exactly the 
same basis. He made no effort to sub- 
stantiate the claim made successfully in 
other fields, that what costs more is usu- 
ally worth more. However, he did come 
back the next day with his shop superin- 
tendent, who proceeded to explain that 
the job had been refigured and that they 
were able now to quote a new price. This 
figure was more than 20 per cent below 
the original estimate—which, by the 
way, was the amount he had been told 
his price was high at first. What buyer 
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can have any amount of confidence in a 
house guilty of price-juggling tactics so 
extreme and so evident? 

Branson was a member of that popu- 
lous and ineffective fraternal order of 
Knights of a Lower Price Yet. He en- 
tered with the jargon, “I'd like to get a 
chance to figger with you on your next 
printin’ job, because I know nobody in 
this city can beat our prices.” 

Of course price must be considered 
on most printing orders of any conse- 
quence, but it should not be considered 
first. Reputation of the house for honest 
values; the financial responsibility of the 
company; skilful craftsmanship of the 
men in the shop; degree of supervision 
given the work while in the composing 
room, the pressroom, and the bindery; 
amount of attention given the individ- 
ual order by the salesman; mechanical 
equipment in so far as it affects quality 
and speed of output—all of these go to 
make up part of that price which the 
buyer pays. If he is thoroughly sold on 
these factors as regards one house he is 
not likely to give a piece of work to a 
competing concern just because the lat- 
ter has a slightly lower price. 

Fredericks was one whose tactics dis- 
gusted the ordinary buyer beyond the 
point of being sold. He was a big, burly, 
overbearing fellow who showed ego from 

spats to pompadour. His flamboyantly 
shrieking socks matched his “‘even more 
so” tie. In conversation he pompously 
strove to impress each listener with the 
vastness of his organization and espe- 
cially with the fact that 
he was the ‘“‘house’s big- 
gest producer.” He did 
not attempt to get over 
on the buyer’s side of 
the fence, and displayed 
but little interest in the 
buyer’s problems or re- 
quirements. He offered 
merely a running fire 
of jabber on the general 
subject of “Look what 
a big guy I am!” 

Fortunately for the 
printing business it has 
few such exhibits, but 
the sales manager must 
be sure to avoid such a 
type. He just does not 
“click” with the lowly 
printing buyer, and does 
more harm than good. 
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Anderson had landed his position be- 
cause his wealthy dad knew the boss. 
He presented a well groomed appear- 
ance and possessed a pleasing personal- 
ity, intelligence, and affability. His was 
a good, reliable house, and we gave him 
two or three small orders. But in every 
case after he landed the order he pro- 
ceeded to forget all about it, and left the 
follow-through of choice of paper stocks, 
proofreading, delivery dates, etc., to the 
shop. Upon two or three occasions we 
telephoned for him, and the reply was 
“Mr. Anderson is not down yet” or “Mr. 
Anderson is out of town for the week- 
end” or “Mr. Anderson has gone for the 
day.” Needless to say, the amount of 
business that peddler got from our firm 
soon dropped to nothing. 

Most buyers expect the salesman to 
be a sort of hybrid contact and service 
man who follows his work through the 
plant and keeps the buyer informed at 
every important step in the process. The 
salesman who through laziness or plain 
ignorance does not do that is a back 
number, and his sales will show it. 

Hamilton was about the average “mill 
run” of salesman who had been selling 
us an occasional order of office forms. 
One day we showed him a rough layout 
of a simple four-page circular of No. 6 
envelope size requiring a bit of simple 
hand lettering on the front page, and 
asked him if he could handle the work. 
After looking at the layout for a few 
minutes he said: “I’m sorry, but that 
top line is not a type letter. Since we do 
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Beautiful binding—gold-leaf design on dark green leather—of a two-volume limited edition 

of Dickens’ “A Christmas Carol,” produced by, and for the friends of, William Edwin Rudge. 

This charming pair of beautifully printed books represents the initial use of the linotype or- 
iginal Baskerville type face, which certainly appears to merit wide use on bookwork 
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not have an artist in our plant we would 
not be able to handle the folder for you 
as it is planned here.” 

And a whole army of artists, drafts- 
men, and showcard writers, and most of 
them working at low pay, within ten or 
fifteen minutes’ street-car ride! Yet it 
never occurred to this young man that 
he could perform any services for his 
customers except those actually and me- 
chanically done within the four walls of 
his own plant! That same peddler had 
remarked just a short time before this 
interview that he intended to get mar- 
ried soon. Heaven help the girl! 

Fairchild, after calling two or three 
times, landed one small order which he 
and his house handled very well. Then, 
owing to a change in general policy, it 
became impossible to give that particu- 
lar concern any more business, and we 
were unable to tell the salesman the cir- 
cumstances. Apparently undismayed, he 
called back faithfully at more or less 
regular intervals for over two years. He 
was always pleasant, agreeable, and op- 
timistic, and he conducted himself as a 
high-grade business man. As his com- 
pany made enlargements, he explained 
what they meant in terms of value to his 
customer. He had the printing user’s 
slant on his work, occasionally showing 
samples of outstanding pieces of adver- 
tising printing his house had done and 
discussing results obtained by the user. 
He was aggressive in his tactics, but 
never objectionable; persistent, but not 
obnoxious, as are many salesmen. 

Of course it would 
make a better fairy tale 
to state that Fairchild 
finally “landed” and re- 
ceived numerous large 
orders from us. But this 
is an account of actual 
experiences, and we do 
no more business with 
his concern. Neverthe- 
less, he and his house 
have our highest respect 
and good will. If he fol- 
lows these same tactics 
with other large buyers 
of printing, his average 
sales are undoubtedly 
of satisfactory volume. 

Jamison called upon 
us twice without mak- 
ing any headway or do- 
ing anything to bring 
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himself above the level of other 
printing salesmen. There seemed 
to be nothing outstanding about 
his methods, nor anything spe- 
cial about the service his house 
had to offer. But on his third call 
we were surprised to have him 
produce the dummy of a large 
folder embodying a sales thought 
which “hit us where we lived.” 
It was not an expensive layout 
involving a great deal of artist’s 
time; in fact it was a simple pen- 
cil sketch which we surmise that 
Jamison had made himself, and 
yet it was sufficiently well done 
to convey clearly the picture he 
wanted to “get over.” 

The thing to be admired about 
Jamison was the fact that he had 
the intelligence and also the ini- 
tiative to study our business and 
our selling methods enough to be 
able to present this constructive 
idea built into a piece of printing 
suited to our needs. 

Hedberg asked this question 
immediately after he had intro- 
duced himself: “Did you get an 
announcement circular about the 
new Swift Speed automobile be- 
ing made by the Lightning Mo- 
tor Company?” The answer was 
affirmative. “By any chance do 
you have it handy?” No, it had 
been thrown away. “Well, I be- 
lieve I have a copy.” And he im- 
mediately took from his inside 
overcoat pocket a sample of the 
folder in question and proceeded 
to explain in a few concise sen- 
tences how his firm in producing 
this folder had gotten the very 
striking color effects by means of 
a slight modification of a princi- 
ple long known to printers. 

This approach was most effec- 











Old Lace 


» STEAMBOAT 
WHISTLE? 


F ANY piece of printing, from letterhead to cata- 
I log, is to play its part in making of sales, if it 
is to be printed salesmanship, then the printing 
must fit the copy and its appearance fit the ad- 
vertised product . . . If the product is dainty, 
charming, delicate, then it is ‘‘old lace,’’ and it 
should be daintily, charmingly, delicately adver- 
tised. If the product is strong, sturdy, powerful, 
dominant, then it requires strong, sturdy, power- 
ful, dominant advertising—‘‘steamboat whistle’’ 
printed salesmanship . . . Thus the sales value of 
printing is more than a matter of mechanics . . . It 
requires a complete grasp of the eternal fitness of 
things . . . It is equally as difficult to produce the 
‘‘steamboat whistle”’ printing and make it heard 
as it is to produce “‘old lace’’ printing and make 
it felt . . . Which do you need? . . . We would 
appreciate the opportunity to talk with you on 
your requirements. Invite us to call. It will not 

obligate you in any sense of the word 














tive because Hedberg had timed 
his call to take place shortly after 
the arrival of the circular, the 
sending of which he had undoubtedly 
engineered. The circular had registered 
because it was well done and discussed 
a subject having wide appeal. He very 
quickly made use of this point of inter- 
est and went straight to the heart of his 
story. He pointed out where our house 
could profitably use an adaptation of 
the color plan on the sample. Later on 
we used the suggestion he gave us. 
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seldom if ever fail to register and 
attract the buyer’s attention. 

Whitmore comes as near be- 
ing the ideal printing salesman 
as one is likely to find. There is 
nothing unusually prepossessing 
about his physical makeup or his 
personality; he is rather quiet 
and retiring. Yet he knows thor- 
oughly all departments of print- 
ing production—art, engraving, 
typography, paper stocks, etc. 
He has a highly developed knack 
of taking the crudest ideas from 
the buyer and working them up 
into effective finished pieces of 
printing. He has a broad knowl- 
edge of the work which printed 
material is intended to perform. 
Another reason for his success is 
that he follows his work through 
the plant faithfully. 

In truth, he might be termed 
a printing counselor. He is capa- 
ble of serving successfully the 
most exacting of the advertising 
agencies and the larger advertis- 
ing departments of the territory. 
Moreover, he is able to fill a real 
need in the makeup of that great 
mass of firms which do not have 
advertising managers or other 
specialized printing buyers. As 
competition gets keener and the 
necessity of reducing the cost of 
selling becomes more urgent, the 
value of securing such salesmen 
will be realized by executives. 

If any printing sales manager 
were to set out tomorrow to do 
just two things and do them con- 
sistently for numerous years he 
would, other factors being equal, 
greatly outdistance competition. 
These two things are: (1) Give 
his salesmen a thorough com- 
mon-sense training in methods 
of selling printing by personal 


A novel and interesting and, more important still, an effective slant is 
evident in this advertisement, used in Co-operation, the invariably good 
house-organ of the Speaker-Hines Printing Company, Detroit 


The large portfolio of samples is of 
rather dubious value for first calls. Very 
many buyers, when they see a large as- 
sortment of samples which apparently 
the salesman wants to display and dis- 
cuss, “freeze up” and refuse to inspect 
the samples at all. However, one or two 
striking samples, concealed during the 
initial moments of the interview and 
then adroitly brought out for display, 


contact before they start to sell; 
and (2) carefully supervise and 
check daily the efforts of the salesmen 
for at least the first six months they are 
calling on prospects. The salesmen so 
trained and supervised would avoid a 
number of the pitfalls suggested by these 
experiences, and would get far more bus- 
iness for their employer than the aver- 
age “printing peddler.” The time and 
patience taken in such training would 
be well repaid in tangible returns. 
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Making Zinc Photolitho Plates 


Direct From a [racing 


By GUSTAV R. MAYER 


REQUENT references are appearing in 
Foe journals about the superiority 
of offset printing plates made by intaglio 
or offset-deep methods. These are after 
all only new names for an old method 
which has found very practical applica- 
tion in the making of lithographic and 
offset printing plates over many years, 
where the subject to be reproduced was 
a line drawing on tracing cloth or paper, 
or the conversion of a positive image into 
a negative image direct upon the metal 
plate—usually termed reversing, in the 
sense that all the black parts of an orig- 
inal line drawing or type matter on white 
paper become white lines and type on a 
black background. Many variations in 
the practical application of this method 
have appeared and are appearing, some 
of them patented, in which new mate- 
rials have been applied that are claimed 
to promote the better working qualities 
of this old principle. Some of these are 
decided improvements over the old tech- 
nic, while others simply do nothing more 
than make the application of the basic 
principle more complicated. 

An answer to a correspondent which 
appears in The British Journal of Pho- 
tography for February 13, 1931, is an 
excellent, clear, and concise description 
of this reversal method, and it contains 
some details and directions unfamiliar to 
many and which often mean the differ- 
ence between success and failure. The 
correspondent is asking for a method by 
which he can make photolitho plates in 
line direct from a drawing upon tracing 
cloth without the use of the usual inter- 
vening negative. The reply is as follows: 

A litho printing plate can be obtained 
from a tracing in the following manner: 
Clean a grained zinc plate in the same 
way as for linework, and coat by whirl- 
ing it with the following solution: 10 
ounces water; 114 ounces process fish 
glue; 4 ounces 20 per cent solution am- 
monium bichromate; 10 drops 10 per 
cent chromic-acid solution. After flow- 
ing over plate, whirl dry, using a slight 
heat, not from a direct gas flame. 

The tracing is placed in contact with 
the sensitized metal in a vacuum print- 





ing frame and exposed to light. After ex- 
posure the print is developed in warm 
water to remove the unexposed or still 
soluble glue; and this can be assisted by 
passing a swab of cotton wool over the 
surface until the black lines of the trac- 
ing are represented by clear metal, which 
can easily be seen if the plate is placed in 
a weak solution of methyl violet dye. It 
is important that the clear portions be 
quite free from scum; to insure this, rub 
over the surface with a thin paste of 
magnesium carbonate and again wash. 
The original should now show as a sten- 
cil of fish glue, and to convert it into a 
printing plate treat as follows: 

Place the plate in a 5 per cent solution 
of 45 degree Baumé iron chlorid for two 
minutes, remove and wash well, whirl 
the excess water from the plate, and dry. 
The plate is now rolled over with stone- 
to-stone re-transfer ink until an even 
gray film is shown. Some workers use in 
place of this ink a washout compound 
composed of 20 per cent bitumin dis- 
solved in benzol, to which has been added 
a small quantity of machine oil. This 
mixture is rubbed into the glue stencil, 
using a pad of cotton wool for the pur- 
pose, or it can be flowed over and the ex- 
cess drained off. When ink has set, or 
washout dried, warm the plate, then cool 
and place in a dish of running water for 
three minutes, remove and transfer to a 
dish of 2% per cent hydrochloric acid 
and then rub the surface with cotton 
wool, when the glue should come away, 
leaving the ink image intact. 

Should you wish to make your own 
ink, the following is a good formula: (1) 
6 parts litho chalk ink; 3 parts stick 
litho; 2 parts hard copper-plate transfer 
ink. Mix by heat. (2) 1 part bitumin; 1 
part yellow lump rosin; benzol sufficient 
to dissolve. After completely mixing 
No. 1 set it aside to cool. When nearly 
cool add, with constant stirring, No. 2. 
For thinning use rectified turpentine. 

For more complete working direc- 
tions and for other reliable formulae the 
reader is referred to an article by Ellis 
Bassist, entitled “The Direct or Glue 
Process,” on page 541 of THe INLAND 
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PRINTER for January, 1925. The method 
described there is based on this practical 
lithographer’s personal experience, and 
many lithographers who have used this 
method of offset platemaking consider 
these working directions by Mr. Bassist 
the best and also the most complete that 
have ever appeared in print. 
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What Cut Prices Mean 

The significance of cut-price printing 
is exceptionally pointed out by the news- 
paper advertising of The Argus Press, of 
Seattle, under the supervision of H. A. 
Chadwick. How the product of the price- 
cutter is classified with the “two-bits” 
hair-cut, the cheap suit of clothes, and 
cheaper shoes, as well as certain other 
incidentals used by the average ‘‘man in 
the street,” is admirably set forth in the 
advertisement shown with this item. 

There is the strength of simplicity in 
these plain comparisons of cut prices. 
The Argus Press assures the business 
man that he can secure such printing, if 
price is all that he requires when placing 





Speaking of 


PRINTING... 


Your customer can get-- 


A pair of shoes for $ 3.00 


A suit of clothes for 20.00 
A haircut for 23 
A picture show for a 
A quart of hooch for 2.50 
A cigar for 05 


And he can buy printing on the same basis, 
if price is all he is after. 


LET 


THE ARGUS PRESS 


Do Your Printing Right 
At the Right Prices 











an order. But, on the other hand, right 
printing usually is sold at the right price, 
and cannot be obtained at rates that are 
unreasonable to say the least. 

As in any other line of business, ser- 
vice can mean as much or as littleas may 
be paid for, or as the printer and his staff 
are willing to give. It is incontrovertible 
that the type of service produced by the 
printing house having best facilities, and 
therefore considerable overhead, cannot 
be given by those who cut prices to a 
point where they lack such facilities. 
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More Printed Pieces for You! 


Mechanical Equipment 

1 W. Broadside, “We’d Like This Job on 
Dull Coated,” etc., by Chandler & Price 
Company. Gives specifications of C. & P. 
144 by 22 Craftsman press with automatic 
feeder, and shows wide scope of work pro- 
duced on this versatile press. 

2W. A broadside, “In America’s Press- 
rooms Dexter Pile and Cross Continuous 
Feeders Predominate,”’ by Dexter Folder 
Company. Shows a considerable number 
of the important printing plants through- 
out the United States, with their comments 
on Dexter and Cross feeders. 

3 W. Broadside, “What Folding Machine 
Best Meets This New Demand ?” by Dexter 
Folder Company. Details in regard to the 
Model M Cleveland folding machine. 

4W. A broadside, “The Model K and 
Model O Cleveland Folding Unit,” by Dex- 
ter Folder Company. Illustrates and de- 
scribes two models of Cleveland folders. 

5 W. Circular, “Hacker Test Presses,” by 
Hacker Manufacturing Company. It illus- 
trates and describes this firm’s precision 
proof presses, both the hand- and power- 
operated, for use in the very essential work 
of pre-makeready. 

6 W. Broadside, “Unreasonable, Isn’t It, 
When They Want ’Em All but Yesterday ?” 
by Printing Machinery Company. Presents 
various advantages of Warnock diagonal 
base, Sterling small sectional system, and 
Sterling toggle base system. 

7W. A circular, “New Rogers Type L 
Linotype and Intertype Knife Grinder,” by 
Samuel C. Rogers & Company. It pictures 
and describes this grinder in detail. 


Paper and Cover Materials 

8 W. A broadside, “Economy,” by Albe- 
marle Paper Manufacturing Company. A 
specimen of gray Albemarle cover stock at- 
tractively printed in several colors. 

o W. Folder, “Colorcraft Wove,” by Al- 
lied Paper Mills. A sample of the jade wove 
Colorcraft printed in one color. 

10 W. Folder, “Pocket Samples of Color- 
craft Wove,” by Allied Paper Mills. Pre- 
sents specimens of twelve colors and two 
finishes in this stock. 

11 W. A portfolio, “Artcote Papers,” by 
Artcote Papers, Incorporated. Beautifully 
printed samples of the company’s attrac- 
tive gold, silver, and colored metallic stock. 

12W. A folder, “Buckeye Cover,” by 
Beckett Paper Company. Design No. 10 of 
this company’s distinctive cover series, as 
printed on orange Buckeye cover. If you 
are not watching this series with your own 
orders in mind you are missing a bet, for 
electrotypes are available at cost. 

15 W. Folder, “Buckeye Cover for Mod- 
ern Designs,” by Beckett Paper Company. 
Design No. 11 in the Buckeye series. An- 
other very characterful design for which 
electrotypes may be secured. 


Glance over these titles of cur- 
rent printed matter listed here | 
for the guidance of master print- 
ers and of printshop executives. 
They will cost you but five min- | 
utes of time and the stamp you | 
use. Fill in all the spaces on the 
coupon, mail this to The Inland | 
Printer, and your postman will | 
bring you the pieces you desire. | 
Requests will be honored only | 
when the coupon is used and all | 
of the coupon spaces are filled in | 

16 W. Broadside, ‘Progress,’ by Butler 
Paper Company. A sample of Snowflake 
folding enamel printed in colors. 

18 W. Broadside, “We Studied the Mail 
of One Hundred Great Corporations,” by 
Champion Coated Paper Company. Speci- 
men of Daily Mail bond printed in colors. 

20 W. Broadside, “This Time We’ve Got 
Him for Sure!” by Dill & Collins Com- 
pany. Presents the advantages of Black & 
White and Dilfold paper stock. 

21 W. Folder, “Potomac Velour,” by the 
District of Columbia Paper Manufacturing 
Company. Presents eight colors in Velour 
cover stock. The current popularity of the 
suede-effect covers suggests the advisability 
of sending for this folder. 

22 W. Portfolio, “Make Your Own Traf- 
fic Regulations With Atlantic Bond,” by 
Eastern Manufacturing Company. Shows 
twelve colors in Atlantic bond. 

24 W. Portfolio, “Touring the Printshops 
With Atlantic Bond,” by the Eastern Man- 
ufacturing Company. Shows about a dozen 
high-grade and distinctive letterheads pro- 
duced upon Atlantic bond by various well 
known printing concerns. 

25 W. Portfolio, “Howard Bond on Re- 
view,” by the Howard Paper Company. 
Another of those intriguing die-cut port- 
folios. It contains an excellent assortment 
of fine letterheads produced on Howard 
bond and offering good layout ideas. 

26 W. A folder, “Adirondack Bond,” by 
International Paper Company. A printed 
specimen of this watermarked bond, with 
small swatches of eleven colors and white 
in Adirondack bond. 

27 W. Folder, “Papier de Rives,” by Ja- 
pan Paper Company. Specimen of Rives 
cream wove stock printed in colors. 

28 W. A folder, “As Modern as the New 
KVP Bond,” by the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Company. Sample of this bond 
stock printed in colors. 

29 W. A folder, “Ravenna Text,” issued 
by Knowlton Brothers. Is an attractively 
printed specimen of this paper stock. 

30 W. Sample book, ““Gummed Papers,” 
by McLaurin-Jones Company. A complete 
showing of gummed stocks. 


Clip coupon and mail to THe INLAND PRinTER 


31 W. Folder, “Mosinee Cellusuede,” by 
Mosinee Paper Mills Company. A printed 
specimen of suede-effect cover stock, with 
swatches of eight other colors in this at- 
tractive type of material. 

32 W. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Modernism,” by Oxford Paper Company. 
Specimen of Oxford super as printed in 
several colors from fine plates. 

33 W. A broadside, “Oxford Papers and 
Good Will,” by Oxford Paper Company. A 
sample of Oxford North Star coated stock, 
as printed in colors. 

34 W. Folder, “Charme Embellished Bris- 
tol,” by the Royal Card and Paper Com- 
pany. Presents two colors and four finishes 
in this unusually attractive stock for high- 
grade announcements and similar uses. 

35 W. A broadside, “National Magazine 
Advertising That Sells Envelopes for You,” 
by the United States Envelope Company. 
An interesting piece showing the possibili- 
ties in the use and sale of U.S. E. envelopes 
by publishers and by printers. 


Type and Typography 

36 W. Booklet, “Bernhard Gothic Extra 
Heavy,” by American Type Founders Com- 
pany. Specimen lines of this sans-serif type 
face for advertising composition and gen- 
eral commercial printing. 

37 W. A booklet, “Goudy Catalog and 
Italic,” by American Type Founders Com- 
pany. A very fine showing of an adapta- 
tion of the original Goudy design but cut 
about 15 per cent heavier than Goudy Old 
Style and Italic. Valuable material for the 
printer who is in the market for new type. 

38 W. A broadside, “Rockwell Antique,” 
by the American Type Founders Company. 
Specimen lines of this square-serif type face 
from six- up to sixty-point. 

39 W. A broadside, “Bernhard Gothic 
Light Italic,” by American Type Founders 
Company. Presents this modern type face 
in sizes from six- to seventy-two-point. 

40 W. Booklet, “Girder,” by Continental 
Typefounders Association. Shows specimen 
lines of new type faces, Girder Light and 
Heavy, and also advertisements set in vari- 
ous sizes of these imported faces. 


Miscellaneous 

41 W. Folder, “Better Security Lock Eas- 
els for the Trade,” by Chicago Cardboard 
Company. Illustrates and gives prices on 
various types of cardboard easels appro- 
priate for display purposes. 

42 W. Booklet, “The Denham Costfinder 
for General Managers, No. 37,” by Denham 
Costfinding Company. Valuable discussions 
on cost systems for the benefit of general 
managers and other executives. 

43 W. Broadside, “The Interlox Duplex 
Mailer,” by the International Mailing Tube 
and Wrapper Company. Illustrates and de- 
scribes various types of mailers for books, 
magazines, and other merchandise. 
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By EUGENE ST.JOHN 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and will 
be answered promptly by mail when a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 
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Bassani Highlight Halftones 


Will you inform me as to the process called 
Bassani—whether special plates are required, 
what makeready is necessary, etc. ? 


A halftone camera invented by Lau- 
rent Bassani, of Paris, was introduced in 
this country a few years ago. It is a pre- 
cision camera especially adapted to pro- 
ducing highlight halftones because by 
means of an attached motor the screen 
may be given a circular motion during 
exposure. The image of the diaphragm 
opening is moved over the plate as little 
as a thousandth of an inch so that in the 
highlights the dots are closed up and 
are gradually enlarged with the shadows. 
The movement of the screen is regulated 
by a micrometer gage to correspond with 
the pitch of a fine or coarse screen. It is 
the Bassani negative which is different. 
The platemaking and printing are regu- 
lar. You are aware, of course, that a nice 
makeready, with a hard packing and 
with plates which have been mounted 
on patent metal bases, crowns the work 
on a highlight halftone. 


Enameloid Metal Signs 

Have you any information as to enameloid 
metal signs? A special ink is printed upon the 
metal and heated to a certain degree, and the 
ink takes on a glossy surface. These are not the 
regulation enamel signs, but something which 
is quite new on the market. 

We have not been able to locate the 
maker of the sign described, but some 
reader may furnish the information de- 
sired. Regular metal signs are printed 
from rubber, given a protective coating 
of baking copal, and stoved. Enameloid, 
which you describe, could be printed 
from rubber and then the print could 
be “raised” by toasting in the thermo- 
graphic way after dusting, and finally 
the sign could be protected with baking 
copal, or if the exposure is not to be se- 
vere the sign could be lacquered. 

(Since the above-given information 
was prepared we have been notified that 





a Chicago concern manufactures a pat- 
ented enameloid sign. The name and ad- 
dress of this company will be given by 
THE INLAND PRINTER upon request. ) 


Register With Convex and Also 
Oblique Guide Edges 

Enclosed is a sheet printed on an automati- 
cally fed platen press. A lot of trouble occurs 
because the heavy solid bleeds off the edge 
away from the end gage. The gripper, which 
must be used to strip the sheet, can only be 
placed between the form and the end gage, 
and the sheet seems to be pushed away from 
the gages by the gripper. Even when the grip- 
per is removed the register is lost. How is this 
solid best made ready to prevent light spots 
showing at certain times? 

As the long edge of the sheet is convex 
and the end-gage edge is oblique, you 
are confronted with a problem ona hair- 
line-register order. It is hard enough to 
hold register on a sheet with rectangular 
straight edges if it’s heavy cardboard, 
which is always curled. It is not practi- 
cal to strip with one gripper through the 
center of a curly sheet, especially with 
freak guide edges. The best way would 
be to do the printing first on a rectangu- 
lar sheet and die-cut after printing. Pre- 
suming you have a lot of this die-cut 
stock which must be used, we would ad- 
vise that you equip the press with a set 
of (name on request) grippers. Arrange 
both press grippers to clear the sheet 
and then set the special grippers to hold 
the sheet at four points. You may saw 
the blank spaces in the plate so that 
these grippers can hold the sheet at two 
points on the bled edge. Have grippers 
in same position for all runs. 

As light spots occur occasionally there 
is some slight difference in the caliper of 
the sheets. Employ overlays of thinnest 
tissue to make the light spots print and 
give all of the solid, but not the screen 
and the lettering, a folio additional pres- 
sure. Make sure the gages are secure and 
that the sheet is going up to all three of 
the gages just as it should. 


Halftone Plate on Antique Book 

You will notice that the halftone plate looks 
“filled” and heavy on the edges on the antique 
book, and on the enamel book it appears sharp 
and clean. Will appreciate your advice as to 
makeready, suitable ink, etc. 


When printing plates on antique pa- 
per the plates should be deeply etched, 
not finer than 120-line screen, and, most 
important, mounted on the patent metal 
bases, because wood yields under com- 
pression and the reinforced makeready 
necessary makes the wood yield still 
more, so that there is no stability when 
printing from plates on wood bases. The 
packing should be hard: manila tympan 
paper and S. and S. C. Some prefer to 
carry a sheet of celluloid or nitrocellu- 
lose next to the drawsheet. After the reg- 
ular makeready, including cut overlays, 
a cut-out overlay cut from an impression 
on 70-pound coated book stock should 
be pasted over the makeready for the 
plate, the edges to be beveled outward 
from about one or two points inside the 
edges and a sheet of S. and S.C. removed 
from beneath. The best ink for antique 
book of soft finish such as your sample 
is one-half toned cylinder-press halftone 
and one-half job ink. 

Printing Ben Day Plates 
on Bond Paper 

We have been printing plates that contain 
fine Ben Day shading on bond paper with un- 
satisfactory results. We have been toid that a 
sheet of fine rubber under the tympan would 


help to get a better print. Will you kindly tell 
us what is needed and where to buy it ? 


Several things are needed: The plates 
should be mounted upon patent metal 
bases, the packing ought to be hard, a 
careful makeready should grade the im- 
pression on the several tones so that the 
fine lines get little impression and the 
solids plenty of it, and a stiff bond ink is 
required. Some carry a sheet of celluloid 
or nitrocellulose (practically the same) 
next below the drawsheet. 
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Cover Cracks When Folded 


We are enclosing sample of a cover which 
we have recently completed. We followed the 
suggestions of the paper mill, and still we ran 
into considerable difficulty. If you will fold 
this cover across the red and then rub the red, 
you will find that this ink is readily removed 
from the cover paper. This is what takes place 
during the process of finishing the book. We 
are wondering just what we have done wrong 
or just why we should be having this trouble. 


This is a pasted two-side cover paper 
of great strength in the flat but easily 
cracking in the outside pasted colored 
sheets unless scored correctly. A tougher 
cover ink would have helped to minimize 
the cracking. If all the covers have been 
folded the cracked spots may be touched 
up with red lacquer and brush so that 
the cracked paper will be red and thus 
the breaks will be unnoticeable. Score 
this and similar stock as follows: 

Tack a strip of nonpareil on a five- 
pica-thick strip of wood furniture, both 
strips to be of the same length as scor- 
ing rule would be for the work in hand. 
Lock up the wood in the center of the 
platen-press chase just as you would a 
scoring rule. Make ready so that the 
wood prints with a good impression on 
the tympan. Paste a piece of copper wire 
of the same length as the wood strip in 
center of impression lengthwise, secur- 
ing it with gummed holland cloth. Pull 
an impression so that the wire makes a 
groove in the wood strip. This groove is 
a female embossing die and the wire is a 
male die or force. The two together are 
unsurpassed as a scoring device for brit- 
tle surfaces. The stock is fed into the 
press printed side up so that the male die 
scores the reverse side of the sheet. The 
impression is to be regulated so that just 
enough squeeze is applied to give a good 
score. Any suitable wood that’s approxi- 
mately true will answer as well as wood 
furniture of the same thickness. 


Zinc Tint Plates and Rules 
Print Dirty 

A printer claims he had trouble keeping zinc 
plates clean in printing the enclosed work. We 
made these tint plates from our regular etch- 
ing zinc. The plates got dirty around the edges. 
The same effect is more pronounced on the 
rules in the form, which were machine-cast by 
the printer. We had this same trouble on a for- 
mer piece of work for another printer which 
was run in this same tint. Both printers claim 
their rollers were in good condition. Would 
like to have you tell us what might have been 
the real cause of the trouble. 


If both printers used the tint ink in 
question on the same brand of paper, 
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both the paper and the tint ink should 
be submitted to a chemist for examina- 
tion. As the machine-cast rules are af- 
fected more than the plates, it is possible 
that the latter are not directly affected 
at all, especially since the dark foreign 
matter shows only on the edges of the 


x * A Copy Suggestion * 


What Happens 
to Your Mailed 
Advertising e 


Is your message thrown away 
without a glance—or does it get 
the reading it deserves?. . . It all 
depends on how attractively it 
is presented. Before it can hold 
the mind it must catch the eye; 
and that means Good Layouts, 
Good Artwork, Good Copy, 
and Good Printing—all of which 
we Can give you. 

This organization can get a 
reading for your advertising. It 
not only has the necessary facil- 
ities and equipment—but, what 
is more important, it has the in- 
itiative, the will, and the desire 
to make your printed matter so 
attractive as tocompel attention. 
And then, too, you will find that 
our prices are surprisingly low. 
































Effective copy used in a mailing folder produced by 
Kaplan & Lapan, Incorporated, New York City 


plates. It is likely that the tint ink con- 
tains some substance, either sulphur or 
an acid, which affects the lead of the 
machine-cast rules enough to dirty the 
tint ink sufficiently to prevent a clean 
print of either rules or plates. Of course 
it is possible that some substance in the 
paper is causing the trouble, but some 
fault is more likely to be found in the 
ink. The spelter from which the rolled, 
ground, and polished plates of zinc are 
made sometimes contains traces of lead 
and other substances, and the machine- 
cast rules are principally lead, so it is 
obvious that some substance in the ink 
or paper is affecting the lead, since the 
rules appear to have been dirtied much 
more than have the plates. 
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Printing on Sheepskin 


We have an order which calls for printing 
on parchment. I know when I was a kid in the 
old country we dusted the parchment with a 
powder before printing, but I have forgotten 
what it was. Can you tell me? Also will appre- 
ciate any pointers on printing on sheepskin, 
such as taking out “curl,” etc. 

Parchment as today supplied to the 
printer by the paper dealer requires no 
dusting. A high-quality fast and hard- 
drying bond ink is used. Those concerns 
printing constantly on parchment use 
hard packing and a makeready adapted 
to papers like (name on request) arti- 
ficial parchment. When the form, after 
makeready, prints well upon this paper, 
it will print well upon parchment unless 
the latter is unusually rough-surfaced, 
when a sheet of light S. and S. C. must 
be added to the packing. On account of 
the curl the running speed must be cut 
down for parchment and the printed 
sheets ought to be interleaved with slip- 
sheets, preferably kraft paper. With the 
proper ink, the printed parchment sheets 
may be handled after drying over night. 


Bond Ink for Fast Press 

We occasionally have difficulty in getting a 
good clean and even print when printing high- 
grade tub-sized bond and ledger papers, cost- 
ing thirty cents a pound and up. Although we 
are using a very high-grade bond ink with the 
heaviest body which will work on our cylinder 
job presses, the ink looks like one ink taking 
over another which has crystallized. Is there 
any compound we can add to correct this ? 


There is a limit to the viscosity of a 
bond ink to be used on a fast press. Up 
to a certain speed a composition roller 
with utmost tack will distribute a fairly 
stiff ink. A roller merely hard or soft will 
not string out the stiff varnish, and the 
work looks spotty. The best practice is 
to use a medium stiff ink on a fast press. 
Such an ink was Insurance Policy Black, 
which for years was a favorite ink on 
the speedy drum cylinders used to print 
legal and insurance forms on bond and 
ledger papers. If you will use a bond ink 
of the same viscosity, you will be able to 
get better coverage at high speed. 

Hard Packing for Rough Paper 

What is the best packing when printing on 
cover paper having a hard, rough surface—a 
very hard packing or rubber? 

A hard packing and, just as impor- 
tant, a form mounted on patent metal 
bases. After a thorough makeready the 
impression on solids should be well rein- 
forced with cut-out overlays. 
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Punching Numerous Holes 
With Scant Margins 

We are enclosing a sample of a piece of work 
with which we are experimenting. You will 
note that all of the numerous small squares are 
to be punched and that the space between the 
punch holes is to be pretty well consumed with 
printed impressions. Any information you can 
give us will be appreciated. 

The squares are just large enough to 
permit using ejector press punches, for 
sale by (name on request). You will first 
need to print the black and red forms in 
exact register. Then register the ejector 
punches in a form to strike between the 
printed lines. The punches are type high 
and made to punch by means of strips 
of one- or two-point brass rule glued 
onto the sheet beneath the tympan. 





Ink Mixing and Inks for 
Various Papers 


Can you tell me of any publications which 
discuss how to mix colored inks and the rela- 
tion of inks to papers of different surfaces ? 


‘Practical Hints on Presswork,” for 
sale by The Inland Printer Company. 
Picking on Platen Press 
Wiil you kindly tell me how I can print this 
halftone without picking? The rollers are in 


good condition, but I was unable to correct 
the trouble. Will appreciate your help. 


The temperature of your pressroom 
should be 70 to 75 degrees. When print- 
ing on coated paper, use toned platen- 
press halftone ink. The halftone should 
be level and type high. After getting the 
plate to reproduce fairly well all over by 
means of overlay patches of the thinnest 
tissue (heavier paper will show marks), 
add an extra thickness of onionskin or 
folio stock for each tone from highlight 
to solid, placing none on the highlights. 
Arrange the stripping devices so that 
they will peel the sheet first from the 
edge of the form next to the ink plate. 





Poor Inking and Offset 

We are seeking a solution for the grayish or 
weak appearance of the black ink on the en- 
closed piece. We use a high-grade halftone 
black but have no extension delivery or sheet 
heater. If we use more ink we get offset. Is the 
fault in the plates, ink, paper, lack of drying 
facilities, or just where does the trouble lie? 

A more concentrated toner halftone 
black will help, but forms like these re- 
quire sheet heaters and some form of de- 
layed delivery, either extension or a box 
—preferably both. For the past thirty 
years sheet heaters, extension delivery, 
and a heated box to receive the sheets 
have gradually grown in favor until slip- 
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sheets and the incident cost of interleav- 
ing and withdrawing the sheets have al- 
most fallen into disuse. Rollers in the 
pink of condition are also needed on a 
large halftone form like this. 





Celluloid for Cylinder Packing 
We will thank you to advise us where we 
can procure a thin sheet of celluloid to be used 
as packing on our cylinder presses, as recom- 
mended in certain instances. 


At large photographic supply houses. 





Workups on Cylinder Job Press 

When I overpack the cylinder I get workups 
if I remove a sheet from the packing and place 
it under the form. How is slur avoided ? 


The proper way is to make all the low 
units of the form type high, but do not 
underlay type. With a hard packing, a 
very thorough makeready, and the stock 
printed not more than .003 inch above 
the bearers, you should have no slur. 
Send a sheet, marking the gripper edge. 





Offset From Carbonized Paper 
We have considerable trouble with ink off- 
setting on the tympan when printing on car- 
bonized paper, and have to wash it off after 
every four or five hundred impressions. Is 
there any way to avoid this? 


As carbon ink is non-drying there is 
no way to avoid this. It may be mini- 
mized upon the cylinder press by using 
(name on request) tympan and wash- 
ing it occasionally with gasoline. Such 
tympan paper is used in the same way 
on a platen press. If it bothers feeders 
a sheet of oiled glazed onionskin may be 
placed over the tympan and washed off 
whenever it seems necessary. 





Luminous Ink 

We are required to print either in luminous 
ink or in black ink on luminous paper. As the 
former appears the more practicable, will you 
advise us where luminous ink may be obtained 
and also tell us how it should be used ? 

Luminous or phosphorescent ink may 
be had upon special order (not being a 
stock ink) from the inkmakers advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER, and they 
will also advise you about special rollers 
for the ink and give other suggestions. 


Johnson Fly Link 
Can you provide the name of the maker of 
the Johnson fly link, or a company selling it ? 
It is a link-shaped device of heavy wire to be 
fastened on the fly-sticks to hold the sheet 
down as the fly-sticks return after delivery. 


Wecannot locate the maker of this de- 
vice, so are printing the query here in 
the hope that some reader may furnish 
the desired information. 
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Printing Four-Color Poster With 
Water-Color Inks 

We have an order coming through to print 
a four-color poster with water-color inks. Will 
appreciate information in regard to make- 
ready, running (how it dries out), the condi- 
tion of rollers, and anything else you consider 
helpful to make the work a success. 

The makeready is the same as for reg- 
ular work. Aside from this you must get 
directions from the inkmaker, because 
some require special rollers to be used 
with their inks and others require regu- 
lar rollers to be conditioned with a spe- 
cial coating, etc. Certain inkmakers will 
supply imitation water-color inks that 
are handled like regular inks. They also 
supply directions for using their inks. 





Three- and Four-Roller Presses 

Can you advise me as to the difference in the 
practical results obtained with a three- and a 
four-roller cylinder press ? I am looking for the 
cylinder press best suited to our present and 
future needs and have been warned by a friend 
to be sure to get a four-roller press. I want to 
get the right press, but don’t want to be loaded 
down with a white elephant that is only neces- 
sary when a difficult job is at hand. 

For quality printing the four-roller 
press is standard. For light forms where 
speed is the principal requirement, the 
presses with less than four rollers will 
answer. You may occasionally get or- 
ders which will tax the inking capacity 
of even the four-roller press. An ideal 
equipment would be a fast press for the 
light forms and a four-roller press for 
use when you have heavy ones. 

Wants Criticism 

Will you kindly criticize the enclosed sheet 
of four-color printing? This piece has been 
criticized by competitors to customers as being 
“rotten,” so I would like the opinion of a dis- 
interested party. The work was printed on a 
press nineteen years old. Three form rollers 
were used, as the press had been thrown for- 
ward for an oversize sheet. The plates had pre- 
viously stood a hundred thousand impressions. 
Paper is No. 2 coated. Makeready time for the 
four colors was fifteen hours. 

Under the conditions stated the work 
is entirely creditable and well up to the 
standard. While the critics might have 
done better under more favorable con- 
ditions, so might you. They would have 
done no better under your conditions. 

Mechanica! Overlay 


Can you supply the names of manufacturers 
of chalk or powder overlays for halftones? I 
do not need an elaborate or expensive process. 


We recommend the chalk overlay of 
(name on request), because it is cheap, 
effective, and easy to make. 
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Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, etc., 
. should write to Mr. Caswell in care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by letter 2 
The End of Credit Days rate to newspapers under common own- Equip Solicitors Properly 


With the Post Office Department at 
Washington now demanding informa- 
tion in questionnaires about the credits 
on subscription lists, the beginning of 
the end of padded lists is in sight. The 
department wants the expiration dates 
printed on all labels used for mailing 
newspapers. Thus the postmaster at the 
receiving end of the line may check up 
and report some newspapers as “‘unde- 
liverable because of the lack of sufficient 
postage.” And this may be followed up 
by a visit from a postal inspector, who 
may demand a showing of the subscrip- 
tion books and other office records and 
accounts for the newspaper. 

It would be less expensive and more 
directly to the end desired if that de- 
partment would make one hard-and-fast 
rule that no newspaper or periodical can 
be mailed at the second-class rate of 
postage unless the publication is paid 
for by the subscriber, and fully up to the 
time of mailing, excepting as the sample 
copies may be mailed under the usual 
department rules—not more than 10 per 
cent of the entire subscription list. 

The lenient administration of the Post 
Office Department rules and regulations 
has favored publications depending on 
mail delivery, because of the difficulty 
in checking on and ascertaining the true 
state of the list. The new plan now men- 
tioned may change all that. 





Congress and the Newspapers 

A score of bills presented to the last 
Congress and affecting newspapers died 
with the session, much to the satisfac- 
tion of some and the disgust of others. 
These included the copyright bill; an 
anti-injunction bill which provided for 
giving defendants in contempt cases the 
right to be tried by other than the com- 
plaining judge; and some postal bills, 
one denying the right of second-class 


ership, one exempting newspaper men 
from divulging the source of confiden- 
tial information, one that prohibits the 
publication of reading matter for pay 
that is unmarked as such, and one per- 
mitting the circulation of newspapers at 
second-class rates carrying news or ad- 
vertising of lotteries conducted by bona- 
fide business organizations or religious 
or charitable organizations. 

While these bills fared poorly at the 
last session, the prevalence of such bills 
only indicates the trend of the times in 
the way of controlling legislation. As yet 
Congress has not presented any formula 
for licensing editors and publishers, or 
testing their minds and judgment politi- 
cally or otherwise. But as a means to 
guide public sentiment in the straight 
and narrow path which politicians some- 


times desire, the indications are we may 


look for such attempts in future sessions. 
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APRIL SHOWERS 


— don’t have to come from clouds. 
Showers of advertising material printed at 
Tue Lunp Press will bring May flowers— 
Orders that are Daisies, 

Inquiries in Phlox, 

Cultivate— 


THe LUND PRESS, Ine. 
406 Sixth Avenue South P R I N i E R Ss 


Telephone: Geneva 8684 














Cover-page advertisement from house-organ 


It has been our observation that most 
publishers, when putting circulation men 
or women out into the field, do not pro- 
vide them with enough vital information 
or supplies to enable them to be of the 
utmost value and service to the publica- 
tion they are representing. 

A campaign for solicitors in the field 
should be as carefully planned and as 
intensively managed as a voting contest 
or a salesmanship contest or whatever 
may be under way. If it is for a county 
paper with a field extending to or be- 
yond the limits of the county, the pub- 
lisher should have the names of all the 
families in the county, tabulated and ar- 
ranged alphabetically and by post of- 
fices and rural routes. Names of those 
who are present subscribers of the paper 
are easily enough pasted in a book or a 
cover that will fit the coat pocket and be 
readily available. Of course the expira- 
tion dates of their subscriptions will all 
be shown on this list, so that the solicitor 
may check them and arrange them in a 
manner that will be most convenient for 
his attention as he goes along. 

Then another list, similarly arranged, 
should be provided showing the names 
and, if possible, the addresses of those 
who are not listed as subscribers of the 
paper. Rural carriers may be called upon 
to check the names and see whether the 
addresses or route numbers are correct. 
Then as the solicitor proceeds along a 
rural route he can check both the regu- 
lar subscription list and the prospect 
list to make it a cleanup for the paper. 

But—there is much other informa- 
tion regarding the territory which the 
publisher wants. He should make cer- 
tain of this, and especially so if he is 
paying the solicitor a direct daily sum, 
or a commission added to this. The pub- 
lisher wants a complete record of the 
persons called upon, together with their 
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addresses. He should have a record also 
if possible as to what competing papers 
each person is taking, when the time ex- 
pires, and whether or not he is a good 
prospect for the publisher’s own paper. 
This sort of record provides a follow-up 
that is often clean profit after the solic- 
itor has been paid off. We have known 
of cases where two and three and more 
months after the solicitor had called the 
prospect has stepped into the newspaper 
office and placed his subscription as a 
result of the solicitation made. 

Now, to get this record, the solicitor 
might have with him a small, light note- 
book with leaves worded and arranged 
as is the accompanying illustration. If 
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each day, for proof that he has been 
working, not loafing. Some solicitors will 
see twice as many people in a day as 
others, as they have the disposition to 
hurry along. Others have the opposite 
tendency, and visit and take a great deal 
of time before leaving a prospect. The 
happy medium should be achieved by 
means of the checkup suggested. . 

We have often been asked what sal- 
ary or wage should be paid to a solicitor, 
or what commission and what expense 
account should be allowed. No set rule 
can be applied to those things. However, 
a salary of so much a week—but not 
enough to satisfy the solicitor with the 
stipend !—might be provided as a guar- 
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Form suggested for a notebook of convenient size to be carried by subscription solicitors. A complete record 
of this kind, as mentioned in the accompanying item, not only provides the publisher with a check on the 
solicitor’s efforts but constitutes at the same time a valuable sample and mailing list for further solicitation 


this is filled out and filed away it will 
provide a good sample list, and occa- 
sionally may be used for a direct-mail 
appeal to the prospect for his subscrip- 
tion. Some publishers rely on a sample 
list and direct-mail solicitations alto- 
gether for their renewals. This is unwise 
where there is keen competition, because 
neither compels instant decision in the 
matter of subscribing for the newspaper. 
But with the information in this handy 
little notebook the personal solicitation 
er sample copy or direct-mail appeal 
may be psychologically timed so that a 
prompt decision is more probable. 
Some time ought also to be given to 
every solicitor each time that he comes 
in with a report. The publisher should 
learn directly what the people in his field 
are saying about his paper and other 
publications. The solicitor, fresh from 
his contacts, can supply this informa- 
tion also, and note may be made of it. 
Information should also be secured from 
him regarding the number of calls made 


antee that he will get something. The 
publisher wants to know that the solici- 
tor is working all day long, and that on 
rainy days he is not holding out. The lit- 
tle book of record is the best proof of 
the activity of the solicitor under any 
circumstances. But when any solicitor 
is costing the publisher more than 50 per 
cent of the money that he brings in, a 
change of plan is indicated. 





Good Newspapers and Contests 

Announcement of the Better Newspa- 
per Contests sponsored by the National 
Editorial Association for 1931 has been 
received. Herman Roe, N.E. A. field di- 
rector, has selected judging committees 
for the several contests, and these com- 
mittees are now at work. The deadline 
for filing papers for the contests was 
March 1, and the announcement of the 
awards will be made at the convention to 
be held at Atlanta in June. 

It is to be hoped that more newspa- 
pers than usual have entered the con- 
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tests. It is hardly a fair test of quality 
for just a dozen papers to contend for 
the honors under such classifications as 
“Best Weekly Newspaper,” “Best Edi- 
torial Page,” “Best Front Page,” etc., 
when there are thousands of local papers 
published in the United States. Mr. Roe 
has given the matter some promotion 
this year, which probably has resulted in 
a considerable increase in the number 
of representative newspapers that have 
taken part in the several contests. 

Often we hear it stated that the win- 
ners of such contests are chosen merely 
on the basis of opinion or prejudice on 
the part of the judges. That was almost 
entirely the fact several years ago. But 
now, as a result of experience, N. E. A. 
officials have set up scorecards by which 
the judges may standardize their work 
and reflect the judgment of a majority. 

As an example, selection of the best 
weekly newspaper is to be made by a 
schedule of points as follows: 


Mechanical excellence... 2.00:5..cs0%083 oo 10 
Completeness of field coverage.......... 30 
Teiteraisy OXCOMON CE a. <.sis:ess:svsie:oisreters e/eceteitcn 20 
PI GHGTIANARE earc.c c0 st oS citecn sence 20 
Promotion of community interests....... 20 

PRO LAISOIAES: 55:5 25:eseco sverere ss visierstervs esa eee 100 


Selection of the best editorial page is 
decided upon the following points: 
Scope, suitability, and originality of topics. 30 


1 Bre (25 cic) | 0 a ee ONC CUE EAD a 30 
TeiteraryiCROCUlENnee so s0:0-5.0 <siesic:eisis ese 30 
Mechanicaliappearance « ..:665-36ecsc08s 10 

MatalepaunSy.ccecsec ne oe oleae cote 100 


The Front Page Contest is decided on 
the basis of the following points: 


General attractiveness: .........:..0.0600%0 505 35 
Symmetry and balances. <i. ..66.5.6:6 9.09.0 0% 35 
ICAP ERE RULER eo cioyo:6:5)6. 3.050 oieraiarot cere, ais 10 
Typography (body type, 5; display, 5)... 10 
VESSEL oo ore a5 5 5 Gavan chs) Sinn law She ene 10 

PGUAANOMtS ocho icc eee sls sieeerne 100 


The Newspaper Production Contest 
will be judged on the most practical de- 
tails of newspaper production, which are 
classified as follows: 

General appearance, selection of type and 


BQEUIETS, HEC) 6: oso:sdcsisiecsiase/o.t:0is,s0.0164s0he 20 
Typographical workmanship ............ 15 
Arrangement of advertisements.......... 15 
AFTANCEMECNE OLNEWS «5. < <:6:c:sin. cscs: e1000005 15 
Quality and arrangement of illustrations... 10 
IPRCES IONS orci sia cs alerts ara iene orereeele Sie 20 
Addressing and wrapping............... 5 

AGUA IOMIOS 3 5:6rsr goa k asesvints, viola omrntesias 100 


It is announced that the Advertising 
Promotion Contest is for the purpose of 
stimulating the intelligent use of cut ser- 
vices and to encourage publishers in pre- 
paring campaigns for the merchants in 
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their locality. The judges will grade the 
entries in the following order: 


Preparation and sale campaign.......... 40 
TIONING as cs oc aces oo ers oc cites Sierwel ree 40 
Results as shown by merchant’s letter.... 20 


Total points 


The Circulation Progress Contest will 
be decided on the basis of various circu- 
lation activities, such as improvements 
in the list during the year, audits, prob- 
lems facing the publisher, etc. 

While entries in all of these contests 
are closed for the present year, there will 
be other years, and a listing of the points 
involved is calculated to make publish- 
ers think of the things considered most 
vital in achieving newspaper excellence. 
Appearance alone is not enough; there 
must be evidence of thoughtful and con- 
tinuous effort to improve the paper. We 
imagine that often some of the most es- 
sential qualifications of a good newspa- 
per are overlooked by the publisher. A 
reference to the points and their values, 
as given, should help to change that. 

But never, while real independence of 
thought and virility of expression con- 
tinue, will mere markings of judges show 
the true value and influence of a news- 
paper. Years ago when Opie Read edited 
and published The Arkansaw Traveller 
in a little town down in Arkansas, the 
fame of the paper grew until its circula- 
tion extended far beyond the borders of 
its state, and finally Mr. Read had to 
move it to a city because the small local 
post office down in Arkansas was unable 
to handle the paper each week. Likewise, 
William Allen White probably has never 
won a good-newspaper contest, and Ed 
Howe’s paper never appeared as well as 
it sounded to the people of that little city 
where it became such a gigantic success. 

But modern machinery, effective news 
and advertising service, with rapid pro- 
duction, and dozens of special features 
which were unknown and also impossible 
thirty years ago, now make up the best 
newspapers, until no single characteris- 
tic can mark them as “the best.” 

Adverse Legislation Killed 

Placing Missouri newspapers under 
control of the Missouri Public Utilities 
Commission will not be accomplished 
by the present general assembly of the 
state. We are assured that the proposed 
legislation was only a gesture, anyway, 
and while the bills did get on the calen- 
dar they were so handled that they died 
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there. Field Manager J. S. Hubbard of 
the Missouri Press Association, who has 
handled the legislative work there the 
past winter, thinks that the bills were in- 
spired by someone trying to “get even.” 

A second bill affecting newspapers in 
Missouri was aimed at metropolitan pa- 
pers, and proposed placing them under 
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is the price of liberty” of the press. In 
every state it is as important to have 
organized representation for the news- 
papers in legislation as it is for manu- 
facturers, colleges, social welfare, or any 
other of the important interests of so- 
ciety and business. During the past few 
years newspapers have seemed to be one 





MARKETS ON 





THE 





¢ They march along—out of one market into another. 
Children growing up, marrying, making new homes. 
Men and women passing into old age, leaving behind 
the varied needs of active life. 

e The markets of business are never fixed. Today's 
market is today’s possession only. Tomorrow's army of 
buyers is but now massing forward —largely unaware 
of the products and services industry offers them. 
¢ In this endless procession there is the key to every 
manufacturer's sales problem and a challenge to his 
resourcefulness. His success in gaining and hold- 
ing these changing markets is measured by his 
knowledge of them, and by his ability to supply 
what people want at the time they want it. 

¢ The alertness of a company’s management in 


meeting this problem is of prime importance to the 


BONDS STOCKS COMMERCIAL PAPER 





S4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK - 


A. G. Becker & Co. 


investor. Plants and inventories lose their value 
quickly if markets disappear. Earnings diminish when 
management fails to maintain that constant flow of 
new customers which replaces those lost, in the nat- 
ural order of things, each year. 

e Since its inception, 37 years ago, A. G. Becker 
& Co. has been particularly concerned with the 
management factor. Long before detailed financial 
statements were available, this company was finane- 
ing American industry in large measure on the basis 
of its appraisal of management. And today, our 
estimate of management is still the determining factor 
in our recommendation of securities. 

The nature of the comprehensive investment service 
built up on this basis is described in a booklet, copy 


of which will be sent you upon request. Ask for T108. 


100 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 








This advertisement won the 1930 Harvard Advertising Award for effective use of typography. Readers will 
recognize its remarkable clarity and impressiveness, and note, The Inland Printer trusts, that its creators — 
who are $1,000 richer because of it—did not resort to so-called “modernistic” stunts, geometric or contor- 
tive, for its appeal. A Chicago product, handled by the advertising agency of Needham, Louis & Brorby, In- 
corporated, and Joseph J. Levin, with recognition to E. Willis Jones, and set by Bertsch & Cooper 


the state’s tax commission for assess- 
ment. This bill is also in the scrap-heap. 
Other bills affecting newspapers disad- 
vantageously were killed when brought 
up as party caucus measures, and many 
of the party members staying out of the 
caucus prevented handling the bills. 
We mention these specific instances 
of drastic legislation against the newspa- 
pers only to show that “eternal vigilance 


of the most prosperous industries in the 
country. Their power and influence as 
well as their prosperity have attracted 
opposition. Their good will has been so 
capitalized as to make them enormously 
valuable properties. With new sources 
of taxation sought to reduce revenue 
against personal and also real property, 
newspaper properties have attracted un- 
usual notice during recent years. 
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Notes From the Field 

















We have never yet seen any good rea- 
son why newspapers should exchange 
hotel advertising space for room accom- 
modations on a chance that they might 
some time use the latter, and pay any 
agency 15 per cent cash commission for 
the chance. Hotels make enough on this 
exchange in unused service to pay the 
commissions themselves. 


Many an ordinary peddler of some- 
thing or other who could not get through 
the front door of respectable residences 
now enters freely over the radio and 
forces his program down the throats of 
the most esthetic because it is too much 
trouble to “turn it off.” Thus the radio 
is contaminating its own nest, for you 
see many sets that are never used at all 
except for programs of known value. 


The immediate effect of the tremen- 
dous advertising campaign launched for 
Camel cigarets in February was to make 
them more talked about than any other 
brand, regardless of the radio and other 
media used for competitive brands. The 
newspapers put the Camels over 100 per 
cent, if the comments of users and read- 
ers are any indication. As a starter they 
got a million letters for Camels in the 
200-word contest and made it the fash- 
ion for smokers to call for Camels. 


Every good county weekly and local 
daily paper has a pulling power of at 
least twenty-five miles in every direc- 
tion, just as every big state daily has a 
state-wide pulling power, with the dif- 
ference that the percentage of actual 
dealer benefits is tremendously greater 
for the local papers. We know of a good 
county seat of 4,500 people where the 
newspapers are maintaining and also 
advancing local trade interests hugely, 
while their town is in direct competition 
with a state capital merely forty miles 
distant. The latter has promoted better 
roads, and the big stores have shouted 
to the stars their advantages in trade 
and stock selections. In spite of all this 
the local dealers of the adjacent county- 
seat town have increased their popular- 
ity and their trade by conservative and 
honest advertising in their home papers. 
Reader interest—that’s the answer! 


A new directory of Oregon journalism 
shows that the state had practically the 
same total of newspapers, magazines, 
and periodicals of all kinds in 1930 as in 
the previous year. Consolidations and 
suspensions of publications in 1930 are 
recorded at 14, while 11 new publica- 
tions were started. This information is 
from Oregon Exchanges, as published 
by the University of Oregon. The total 
number is 278, and of these 176 are 
weekly papers, 29 are dailies, 5 semi- 
weeklies, and the remainder monthlies, 
etc. The directory estimates the number 
of publishers, executives, editors, re- 
porters, and members of the advertising 
staffs to be 933. One thousand mechani- 
cal workers are also reported. The pub- 
licity and advertising folk not on the 
regular staffs of the papers bring the to- 
tal of newspaper and publication per- 
sonnel to approximately 2,500. 


The Tennessee Press Association has 
joined the procession of states having 
state field managers to promote the in- 
terests and success of member papers. 
Hampton Maxey is named as the first 
field manager, and his headquarters will 
be at the Andrew Jackson Hotel, Nash- 
ville. It is stated that he will operate his 
department from that point during the 
months of April, May, and June, at the 
end of which time the Tennessee Press 
Association will pass judgment on the 
new plan and provide for the future. 
Mr. Maxey is reported to have had good 
country-newspaper and other experience 
to qualify him for the position of man- 
ager. It is to be hoped that his position 
may be well financed and that he can re- 
main in the watch tower in the interests 
of Tennessee newspapers. 


John B. Long, general manager of the 
California Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation, reported on April 1 that there 
were in the legislative hopper in that 
state 250 bills all of which have a direct 
bearing on the newspaper business. We 
can hardly imagine what has stirred up 
the legislators to the point of using ma- 
chine guns on the newspapers. That is 
the only thing to which we can liken 
such a flood of newspaper measures. The 
newspapers must be on their guard in 
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any such legislative program as that to 
get friendly influence to help sift out the 
bad bills and kill them off, as well as get 
help to pass any of the bills which are of 
a helpful nature. The result of any such 
situation as that mentioned will surely 
be a cracking of heads in future politi- 
cal campaigns. And, by and large, that 
is the only thing which will cure such a 
legislative opposition to newspapers. 


The Press Congress of the World will 
hold a regional meeting in Mexico City 
on August 10 to 14 of this year. Pos- 
sibly a special train and a pleasure trip 
in addition to the trip to Mexico City 
will be planned. Frank L. Martin, asso- 
ciate dean of the School of Journalism 
of the University of Missouri, who is the 
chairman of the convention committee, 
has sent out invitations to well known 
newspaper people quite generally, and 
it is hoped that a large delegation from 
the United States will go and will par- 
ticipate in the convention proceedings. 
Forty-two foreign countries are repre- 
sented by vice-presidents in this organi- 
zation, and many of these countries send 
representatives to the meetings. Former 
Dean, now President, Walter Williams 
of the University of Missouri, at Colum- 
bia, was the organizer and is still the 
main inspirational director of the Press 
Congress of the World, which is “An 
international organization composed of 
workers in every department of the in- 
dustry of news communication, serving 
to advance the cause of journalism in 
every honorable way.” 


Before us is a New York State news- 
paper of twenty pages. Evidently this 
paper is made up, designed, and con- 
ducted for profit, and not much else. We 
had to look all over the twenty pages, 
however, to find the name and location 
of the town or city in which it is pub- 
lished. The name of the paper and the 
issue date were printed on each page- 
top, but on not one of these pages was 
found a line or an indication as to the 
state in which the paper is published. 

Just picture the result of that sort of 
thing when the paper gets to an adver- 
tising-agency office where checking of 
advertising is done! Ordinary girl work- 
ers, unfamiliar with the fact that each 
newspaper must carry the information 
that the paper has been admitted to sec- 
ond-class privileges by the Post Office 
Department, and the name of the town 
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or post office where mailed, would never 
find the name of the state. The paper 
would be sidetracked in the routine of 
office work, and the agency would write 
and write again for checking copies. The 
publisher would wonder why and would 
fuss and fume about it, and yet it would 
be all his own fault. People in agencies 
and in advertising offices are not mind- 
readers. Why should not publishers be 
practical about such things and wipe out 
this objection to “country” papers? 


It isa great time for the schemers and 
the slickers to be out tapping the public 
for a living without working for it. A 
timely warning now applies also to the 
newspapers who are frequently victim- 
ized by fake advertising concerns, fake 
specialty artists, writeup men, circula- 
tion fakirs, the directory promoters, and 
what not. You may just as well become 
a little hard-boiled right now regarding 
handsome and slick gentlemen and also 
women who are touring the country in 
their cars, stopping now and then to pull 
off a trick, and suddenly leaving to make 
another stop to replenish their funds. 


>-—$1 fEow-—__<> 


Judge Issues a Special Edition 
for Insurance Convention 

The publicity bureau of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety Company has de- 
vised a spectacular publicity stunt in its 
preparations for the August convention 
of company representatives at the home 
office in Hartford, Connecticut. Through 
the codperation of that department and 
of the art and editorial departments of 
Judge, a special eight-page “August ad- 
vance copy” edition of that publication, 
with text and artwork solely confined to 
the interests of the Aetna-izers’ National 
Convention, was published and distrib- 
uted to all agents of the Aetna company. 

The multicolor cover, handled in Art- 
ist Frank Hanley’s best style, pictures 
the Aetna-izers engaged in the outdoor 
sports that presumably accompany the 
activities at Hartford. The inside pages 
foretell in cartoon, verse, and anecdotes 
the entertaining and helpful experiences 
in store for all the conventioneers; but 
throughout the eight pages not a single 
dull or serious sentence is to be found. 
Truly the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company, and more especially the indi- 
viduals who conceived and executed the 
project, are to be congratulated on it. 
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Who Pays for the Programs? 


These discussions of legal problems for the benefit 


of the printer appear in these columns every month 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


A= of novelties, Mrs. A, was giv- 
ing a dance party and wanted to 
have some clever and unusual dance pro- 
grams. This desire was doubly accentu- 
ated when she saw exactly the program 
which she desired in the window of the 
Smith Printing Company. She promptly 
took her husband around to the store 
window to see the dance program. He 
admitted that it was one of the cleverest 
that he had ever seen in programs, but, 
with his monthly income of $200 al- 
ready allotted for practically the next 
year, he flatly declined to consider the 
proposition. His wife had already spent 
a large sum of money on the party, and 
he couldn’t justify $50 for programs. 

But the lesser half was called away on 
a business trip, and he returned on the 
evening the dance was given. One of the 
first things to meet his astonished gaze 
was the program he had refused to buy. 
He flatly declared that he didn’t give his 
consent for the purchase of these pro- 
grams, that it was unnecessary to go to 
such an expense, and that the printer 
could take the programs back or sue— 
just as he pleased. Naturally returning 
the programs was out of the question, 
so the printer entered suit. 

Which brings up the good old ques- 
tion: When is a husband liable for mer- 
chandise, including printing, ordered by 
his wife without his consent? The rule in 
the majority of states is that a husband 
is liable for necessities, suitable to his 


* A Copy Suggestion x * 











Colored Eggs 


April, Easter, and colored eggs. 
When today’s executives were 
young they were hungry for hues. 
Colored eggs excited thrills— 
Today the same executives are 
often eager for color in printing. 
They find colorwork that excites 
admiration at The Lund Press 























A cover-page advertisement which was used in the 
house-organ of The Lund Press, Minneapolis 


circumstances and condition of life, that 
are charged to him by his wife. Under 
the conditions of our example it is quite 
likely that the court would hold that the 
programs would be a luxury, and that 
the husband would not be liable. 

The courts have laid down the general 
ruling that the term “necessities” is a 
somewhat elastic term, which must be 
applied to the condition and the circum- 
stances, financially speaking, of the par- 
ties. It is not limited to articles required 
to sustain life or preserve decency, but 
extends to articles that would ordinarily 
be necessary and suitable in view of the 
rank, position, fortune, earning capac- 
ity, and mode of living of the husband. 
In a Wisconsin case the supreme court 
of that state said: 

“When a merchant sues a husband for 
necessaries sold to his wife or some other 
member of his family, it is incumbent 
upon him to show, among other things: 
(1) that the articles purchased were 
such as are suitable for the wife or mem- 
ber of the family in view of the family’s 
social position in that community in 
which they live and in view of the hus- 
band’s financial ability to pay for them; 
(2) that the articles sold were reason- 
ably needed by the wife or member of 
family to whom they were sold at time 
of sale. To rebut such proof the defen- 
dant may show that these articles were 
not necessaries under the law, or, if they 
were, that they were not needed by the 
wife or member of family to whom sold.” 

There are two morals to this story: 
(1) When selling expensive programs, 
which may not bea necessity, secure the 
husband’s consent first, unless the hus- 
band has paid for similar purchases on 
other occasions. (2) A few states, among 
which are reported Illinois, Iowa, Ore- 
gon, Utah, and Washington, have stat- 
utes which make both the husband and 
wife liable for all family expenses, which 
is obviously a broader term than neces- 
sities and of course includes whatever is 
used by the family, and is a big protec- 
tion to the printer. Why not use your 
influence for the adoption of such a stat- 
ute as this in your own state? 
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U.T.A. Services Are Discussed at 
Milwaukee Midyear Sessions 


th aeoes of the United Typothetae new members would be acquired be- 


of America, printer members, and 
presidents and secretaries of local asso- 
ciations were present to the number of 
about a hundred at the midyear U. T. A. 
sessions, held at the Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, April 16 to 18. The ad- 
dresses in general were constructive, in- 
teresting, and capably presented; and, 
if one sensed a tendency of the various 
programs to confine discussions overly 
much to U. T. A. services, leaving cer- 
tain trade problems unmentioned, it is 
to be remembered that the annual con- 
vention at New Orleans affords that or- 
ganization the one big opportunity of 
the year for definitely considering and 
acting upon the problems. 

Following the registration on Thurs- 
day afternoon, the first joint session of 
the general assembly, board of direc- 
tors, and Typothetae Secretary-Man- 
ager Association was called to order by 
the genial President William Pfaff. He 
treated in humorous style the difficult 
subject assigned to him: “The Printing 
Industry, First to Recover Through Co- 
operation and Management,” and left 
his appreciative audience in excellent 
mood to enjoy and profit by the serious 
messages which followed. 

As Fred C. Fletcher, Senior, presi- 
dent of the Toledo Typothetae, was un- 
able to attend, his paper on the subject 
“Do U. T. A. Local Advertising Cam- 
paigns Help?” was delivered by Ralph 
Thomas, president of the Typothetae- 
Franklin Association of Detroit. This 
paper described the direct-mail cam- 
paign that is being carried on by the 
Toledo organization. The campaign, in 
operation for only four months, has al- 
ready shown such benefits that more 
mailing pieces are now being planned. 

Speaking for the Detroit association, 
Ralph Thomas told of the daily-paper 
campaign used in Detroit to convince 
printing buyers that they should place 
their business with the established, rep- 
utable printers belonging to the Typoth- 
etae-Franklin Association. Business men 
displayed considerable interest in these 
ads, said Mr. Thomas, who also stated 
that probably from twenty-five to fifty 





cause of this campaign. Ray D. Barnes, 
president of the Indianapolis Typothe- 
tae, concluded the discussion by telling 
how the Indianapolis direct-mail cam- 
paign, soon to be started, was planned. 
The cost of this project will be $35,000, 
and non-members as well as members 
have contributed freely, as the Typothe- 
tae membership list is not being printed 
on these mailing pieces. 

Gerald Walsh, secretary of the Ty- 
pothetae of Washington, D. C., told of 
his association’s Buy at Home cam- 
paign, as did Frank A. Berger regarding 
the similar campaign waged by the New 
Orleans Typothetae. 

John R. Demarest, chairman of the 
Marketing Committee, opening the sub- 
ject “Sales Clubs and Marketing Activi- 
ties for 1931-32,” briefly discussed the 
questionnaires distributed in gathering 
the sales-club ideas. He was followed by 
Ellsworth Geist, an associate member of 
the committee, who pictured in consid- 
erable detail the practical value of the 
new program. The Marketing Commit- 
tee, stated Mr. Geist, believes that the 
printing salesman should know (1) sell- 
ing tactics, (2) the product, and (3) the 
product’s uses. The program outlined 
analyzes business problems common to 
most fields of industry, and determines 
which problems can be partially or to- 
tally solved with printing. It then con- 
siders the problems peculiar to certain 
fields, with the same goal. Mr. Geist 
stressed the point that the sales-club 
program is simple and yet fundamental, 
and should be put to use immediately 
by all of the clubs. 

David P. Porterfield, director of the 
U. T. A. Department of Marketing, told 
of the work of his department, and espe- 
cially emphasized the individual consult- 
ing service offered to members, which is 
now being used by an average of from 
sixty to seventy members a month. He 
urged the use of the association’s sales- 
demonstration books and the specimen 
file on particular industries. 

In the discussion which followed, 
James Rudisill, president of the Central 
Pennsylvania Typothetae, commented 
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that his organization had achieved ex- 
cellent results in a series of four lectures 
given by a salesmanship expert from 
New York City, at which employers as 
well as salesmen were present. John C. 
Hill, secretary of the Typothetae of Bal- 
timore, laid stress upon the importance 
of employers’ attendance at sales-club 
meetings, and Louis J. Ball, secretary of 
the Toronto Typothetae, told how To- 
ronto salesmen had presented a sales- 
club demonstration with the Typothetae 
members as guests. 

On Thursday evening the visiting Ty- 
pothetarians were entertained at a most 
enjoyable banquet tendered by the Mil- 
waukee Typothetae, Racine-Kenosha 
Typothetae, and the Milwaukee Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, the respec- 
tive presidents of which are Walter L. 
Wetzel, Harold D. Spencer, and Henry 
Van Wingen. Dr. John Lapp, Marquette 
University professor, as the principal 
speaker discussed “Present-Day Eco- 
nomics” in an interesting manner, and 
President Pfaff urged the need of in- 
creased U. T. A. membership. Julius S. 
Weyl, Philadelphia, first vice-president 
of the U. T. A., commented briefly on 
the association’s progress in a most dif- 
ficult period of business. 

The most vital thought offered during 
the banquet speeches was contributed 
by John J. Deviny, the secretary of the 
association. The United Typothetae of 
America, he said, is primarily interested 
in activities which will benefit the en- 
tire printing industry. Motivated by this 
very farsighted principle, the program 
of the New Orleans annual convention 
should promise tangible action upon the 
more serious problems now confronting 
the members of our industry. 

The final speaker on the banquet pro- 
gram was Ira D. Pilliard, chairman of the 
Educational Commission of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, who portrayed the start and 
growth of the Craftsman Movement. 

John R. Demarest, second vice-presi- 
dent, opened the Friday-morning ses- 
sion of the General Assembly by calling 
on Treasurer G, Frederick Kalkhoff, of 
New York City, who in a brief address 
gave credit to the U. T. A. for helping 
the industry during the period of de- 
pression. He cited the instance wherein 
Dennis A. Sweeney, secretary of the In- 
dianapolis Typothetae, won a court case 
for an Indianapolis printer through his 
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testimony, which in the court’s opinion 
amply explained and supported the hour 
cost involved in the case. 

Fred J. Hartman, the director of the 
U. T. A. Department of Marketing, in 
his message asserted that the association 
has (1) solved the apprentice problem 
—a rather sweeping claim; (2) reduced 
depression in the industry; (3) stimu- 
lated production of educational litera- 
ture; (4) achieved outstandingly fine 
results through the printing courses at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, and 
(5) raised the trade’s respectability. 

The U. T. A. Ratio Book was next 
discussed by Elmer J. Koch, the secre- 
tary of the Cleveland Graphic Arts Club. 
Mr. Koch passed out mimeographed 
copies of his masterfully handled ad- 
dress for reference use. His very capa- 
ble analysis of the subject was given 
considerable commendation. 

As J. Horace McFarland, chairman of 
the Committee on Legislation, was un- 
able to attend, Secretary Deviny offered 
his report. Postmaster General Brown’s 
effort to have postal rates increased has 
so far made little headway, remarked 
Mr. Deviny. It is thought that President 
Hoover will appoint a commission to 
study the proposed rate increases. Mr. 
Deviny has suggested that every printer 
should register with his Congressman 
his objections to higher postal rates. 

The final address of the Friday-morn- 
ing session was by William D. Hall, the 
director of the Department of Produc- 
tion Management, who discussed “The 
Compilation and Use of the Production 
Standards From Production Records.” 
Standards from average records are the 
most practicable, he said. The manual 
of production records will be presented 
at the New Orleans convention. The 
production records book is to be revised 
when the present supply is exhausted, 
and local associations will be asked to 
help by securing the codperation of the 
pressmen in their members’ plants in 
providing press-run facts. 

C. C. Means, manager of the Typoth- 
etae-Franklin Association of Detroit, 
and president of the Typothetae Sec- 
retary-Manager Association, called the 
meeting of the latter group to order on 
Friday morning, and a round-table dis- 
cussion of “Typothetae Handbook Re- 
vision” was held. On Friday afternoon 
the second joint session met, with Vice- 
President Wey] the first speaker. 
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Credit is the real peril of this period, 
said Mr. Weyl. For every business con- 
cern that goes into bankruptcy, three or 
four just miss it. These firms, just on the 
edge of insolvency, are doubtful risks. 





JULIUS S. WEYL 

U. T. A. first vice-president, when photographed at 

the time of his fine address during the Westinghouse 
company’s radio salute to the printing industry 


Firms which ask bids of a printer for the 
first time should be checked carefully, 
as they perhaps have been refused credit 
by their regular printer. 

In discussing the membership situa- 
tion in his address, Secretary Deviny 
mentioned the Baltimore and Detroit 
associations as two which had increased 
their membership during the past year, 
and called attention to the difficulties 
confronting all the membership activities 
during the present period. George R. 
Keller, Detroit, chairman of the U. T. A. 
Membership Relations Committee, de- 
scribed the speech-data cards available 
for committee members and others in 
stimulating new membership, and ad- 
vised use of the ratio book to convince 
printers of the value of membership. He 
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told of the Detroit project, which devel- 
oped about seventy-five good prospects 
from a group of nearly three hundred 
printing firms. T. G. McGrew, the asso- 
ciation’s field secretary, then commented 
briefly on his work in the field. 

“Proper Setup of Local Budgets” was 
discussed by Arthur Moon, director of 
membership relations, and C. C. Means, 
the latter presenting the secretary-man- 
ager’s viewpoint. The final item on the 
afternoon’s program was Mr. Moon’s 
description of the U. T. A. service port- 
folio; and this, with the exception of the 
directors’ meeting on Saturday morn- 
ing, concluded the meetings. 

The sessions were informally friendly ; 
they were interesting; they were helpful 
as applied to the efficient conduct of lo- 
cal associations and the U. T. A. These 
meetings will doubtless have a stimula- 
tive influence on the preparation of the 
strong and directly constructive pro- 
gram of significant activities the print- 
ing industry in general is anticipating 
for the New Orleans annual convention. 
THE INLAND PRINTER believes that the 
industry will not be disappointed. 


$1 fav» 


A Composite Statement 

From a friend of ours in a nearby city 
who maintains a local printers’ associa- 
tion we received the following statement 
showing percentages of expense to sales 
for the membership for the year 1929. A 
comparison with your own figures would 
be interesting. The figures for Hartford 
differ very little, with the exception of 
the item of profit, which for last year 
was approximately 7.5 per cent. 








Per Cent 

12101 a etna ee tere Rate 24.10 $164,061.16 
INN ys aero Sade wenden oi 75 5,128.51 
Miscellaneous purchases. 6.70 45,265.15 
Total materials......... 31.55 
Freight and cartage..... 97 5,334.18 
NOUS Saceas daa se cesta 3.80 25,195.17 
MNIMIMRNNIG Os 5: 5 'o fad ee ke 95 6,580.81 
NANO  iiaiiig'scinwewarcwes 82 4,566.72 
Depreciation: «. 6.060... 3.90 26,870.77 
120) 7) ery / 6)! 196,244.42 
Shop expense .......... 1.10 7,434.10 
Light and power....... 1.20 7,688.45 
General expense ....... 2.15 14,138.88 
Office expense ......... AS 2,814.43 
SAMUIE Sond ations cence 18.80 128,567.98 
FUN CI a oo cai Secs 40 2,560.98 
Traveling expense ...... 65 4,083.40 
Advertising ........... 40 2,490.57 
Financial income and ex- 

pense (increase) ..... 04 253.28 
1 O11 | Eee ee tener 5.80 40,295.04 
SQUMS a cde uae vecieaeus 100.00 $689,067.44 


—From the Hartford (Conn.) Employ- 
ing Printers’ Association “Slip Sheet.” 
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Proofs for the Customer 
By JOHN N. SCHUSTER 

Every printer knows that the bone of 
contention of every disputed bill for 
printing is generally customer’s altera- 
tions. With the ever-increasing cost of 
production it is of paramount impor- 
tance that the printer get an okay at an 
early period in the progress of the work. 

Again the old question arises: How 
can we prevent a customer from mark- 
ing up the proof we send him for an 
okay? But the real question is: What 
kind of a proof have you sent him? I 
have worked in some printing offices in 
which a customer’s proof was only a 
shop formality that required an okay 
before the order was printed. “A proof 
for the customer” only meant that it had 
to be on a sheet of paper, with no con- 
sideration of margins or care as to the 
cleanliness of the paper. The size of the 
page was usually indicated by pencil 
lines crudely drawn around the type. 

You would not think of sending a man 
to represent your concern if he wore a 
slouchy suit and if he were otherwise un- 
tidy. Yet thousands of printers send out 
such representatives in the form of their 
proofs every day. Personal appearance 
means more today than ever before, so 
why not apply personal appearance to 
your customer’s proof and reduce your 
customer’s-alteration time? 

To present a customer with a neat and 
sharp proof of his order on paper where 
margins have been taken into considera- 
tion is to create a satisfactory impres- 
sion. Opinions are usually formed by 
first appearances, and if your proof is of 
the best quality a more favorable im- 
pression will be created and more than 
likely he will be glad to okay it. 

Some of the quality printing firms of 
the country realize the importance of 
good proofs, and go so far as to prove 
their work in the colors and on the stock 
to be used for each respective order. 
This system gives the customer an exact 
idea of just how the work will look when 
completed. It is the most satisfactory of 
all ways of presenting a proof. 

A simple but most satisfactory way to 
present an attractive proof to a customer 
is suggested herewith: First, prove it on 
a sheet of paper with margins of pleasing 
proportions. Then cut a piece of card- 
board of light weight the size of the final 
page. Place this card over a light or on a 
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window pane, then lay your proof over 
this card. A shadow will be created by 
the card and you can determine the mar- 
gins on the order by this shadow. Place 
a sheet of tissue or dry proving paper 
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over your proof. Run your thumb-nail 
along the four edges of the cardboard 
and a pleasing score will result. This 
score line shows the size of the finished 
order and is neater than pencil lines. 











Type Faces Employed 
OGG .c oe hos che 31 
Regular (M*), 13; Bold (M), 10; 
Book (T**), 8 


(Garamond (Di. icciescaciec es 19 
Old Style, 11; Bold, 8 
RIES inc n-5-3) veto eine Kas 12 


Old Style, 9; Bold, 3 





PETE TE cs) (3 2) Sees ey ae ar 10 
Regular, 7; Bold, 2; Light, 1 

CCIGISGER (OL) 05205). stcieve cea aerate 7 
Old Style, 5; Bold, 2 

eS eee 5 

gt? reer 5 
Old Style, 2; Bold, 3 

Roometey CT) isos nveness 5 

Bernhard Gothic (M)....... 3 
Regular, 2; Bold, 1 

1G] ove) Li (0) 2 ae mete 2 
Bold, 1; Light, 1 

Monotype Cochin (M)...... 2 

ASiFerrGM)s: 25s cpae ance sae 1 

Raswervitie (7)... <sese04. 1 

Century Old Style (T)....... 1 

Cheltenham Old Style (T).... 1 

(Sindert(MD ix. ca aca esens 1 

oS near 1 

Nicolas Cochin (M)......... 1 

Scotch Roman (T).......... 1 


*M—modernistic ; **T—traditional. 
Ads set in traditional types.... 66 
Ads set in modernistic types... 43 


The display used in seven of the 
advertisements classified herein as 
being set in traditional types ap- 
peared in faces which are designated 
as being modernistic. 





Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold-face.......... 53 
Ads set in light-face.......... 49 
Ads set in medium-face....... 7 
Style of Layout 
Conventional «<6. 0.seewess 84 
Moderately modernistic...... 22 


Pronouncedly modernistic.... 3 





Typographic Scoreboard 
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Subject: April Issue of Nation’s Business 
109 Advertisements, One-Third Page and Larger 


Illustrations 
Conventional: .o06 0686028 82 
Moderately modernistic...... 12 


Pronouncedly modernistic.... 8 

(No illustrations appeared in seven of 
the advertisements. ) 

General Effect (all-inclusive) 
Gonventional .....5.4.6. wade 61 
Moderately modernistic ...... 38 
Pronouncedly modernistic.... 10 


The typography used in Nation’s 
Business, both in text and advertis- 
ing, has been quite consistently the 
blackest of the three magazines here 
covered. Indicating a tendency to- 
ward a less extensive use of bold 
types is the fact that the first im- 
pression given by the issue here an- 
alyzed was that it was not as black 
as former numbers. This is borne 
out by the figures, 49 per cent of the 
ads in this one being set in bold- 
face, whereas the figure for the pre- 
vious issue was 56 per cent and that 
for the preceding one 60 per cent. 
The impression in general, however, 
was of a much greater difference, 
accountable in one way, for exam- 
ple, by the fact that, while both the 
Bodoni and Bodoni Bold are classi- 
fied the same way, a decreased use 
of the latter and an increased use of 
the former would make a quite de- 
cided difference. 

The percentages of the advertise- 
ments in this and the five previous 
issues of the Nation’s Business set 
in the three leading styles are in 
order as follows: Bodoni, 26, 18, 25, 
25, 2334, and 28%4; Garamond, 20, 
21, 21%, 24, 19, and 171%; Casion, 
10, 12, 9, 1114, 1034, and 11. The 
percentages relating to sans serifs 
are 16, 19, 20, 20%, 19, and 14. 
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OSTAND METHOD | 


By CARL A. JETTINGER 


This department deals with problems of cost accounting and production, and practical 
questions will be welcomed. However, estimates upon specific jobs will not be furmshed - 
G 
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The Better Way to Increase 
Printing Profits 

One or both of two means is generally 
employed to increase the profit of any 
printing business. One is to increase the 
amount of the sales; the other is to in- 
crease the margin of profit by raising 
the selling price or reducing the cost. If 
the second method were given more at- 
tention and the first less, that would be 
a godsend to the business. 

Sales are usually increased mainly by 
securing work that has in the past been 
done by some other printer, and only too 
frequently by cutting the price, which 
means that the total profit made in the 
printing business has been reduced. The 
printer who loses business must try to 
replace it, regardless of whether he lost 
it because of price, service, or quality, 
and that nearly always means that he 
will take work away from the printer to 
whom he lost the business, or from some 
other printer. In this way a vicious cir- 
- cleis developed which gradually reduces 
the profits to be made in the business. 

When a printer increases his profits 
by saving on the cost of production, or 
by raising the price of an order which 
heretofore has been sold for too low a 
price, he hurts no competitor, and what 
he has saved on the cost of the work or 
gained by charging the more equitable 
price is real profit—a thing which in- 
creased sales often fail to bring, because 
only too frequently they have been se- 
cured by selling at too low prices. 

A good cost system is not only a great 
help for increasing profits, but a neces- 
sity. Only by knowing what his product 
costs him does the printer know whether 
additional work he has secured for his 
plant is profitable. Cost knowledge tells 
him whether the price of an order ought 
to be raised because the price at which 
it has been sold in the past has not left 
him a profit, or whether the price al- 








ready allows a fair profit, so should not 
be raised, for fear that this might drive 
away the customer; whether a new ma- 
chine that has been installed, or a new 
method that has been adopted, to lower 
the cost of production, is lowering it. 





Executives Should Know Something 
About Their Cost Systems 

Too many cost systems are installed 
in a hurry and then left to the mercy of 
some employe who only half understands 
their operation. A short time later this 
employe may leave, imparting to his 
successor only a part of his already lim- 
ited knowledge of cost accounting. As a 
result cost systems which have been in 
operation for some time often bristle 
with errors and omissions, and the find- 
ings are a detriment, not a help. 

For these reasons some one of the 
plant’s executives ought to learn some- 
thing of the workings of the company’s 
cost system. He should know the source 
of the information from which cost fig- 
ures are compiled, how the compilations 
are made, and how the hour costs, per- 
centages, etc., which the cost system 
provides are being applied. This execu- 
tive would then be in a position to detect 
many of the errors which inevitably 
creep in when a cost system is in charge 
of one who does not fully understand it. 

The better a cost system is under- 
stood, the greater are the benefits to be 
derived from it, and the less likely it is 
that its use will ever be discontinued. 


A cost system installed “next year,” 
“as soon as business picks up,” “when 
the business has grown large enough,” 
or at any other time in the future, will 
never help increase profits. It is only 
after the cost system has been correctly 
started and while it is operated care- 
fully and continually that it will bring 
benefits to the printing plant. 












Specialty Printing and Also 
Ordinary Printing 

Every now and then we hear of a new 
specialty in the printing line. Often it is 
offered at prices which seem ridiculously 
low and arouse hope in the printer who 
has lost an order or two to the specialty 
printer that the latter will soon either go 
bankrupt or discontinue his specialty. 

When a printer hears that some other 
printer is specializing (or is attempting 
to) in some particular line of printing 
his first thought is that the local print- 
ers’ organization or a national associa- 
tion, or the supply houses or someone 
else, should stop this specialty printer 
from selling work at prices which make 
it impossible for the average commercial 
printer to compete with him. But, if it 
were possible to do this, would it be ad- 
visable to take such a step? 

The whole history of our civilization 
might be summed up in one word—spe- 
cialization. If primitive man had not be- 
gun to specialize there would have been 
no civilization. It would have been ut- 
terly impossible for any one person to 
learn to produce a thousandth of all the 
things which he can now obtain with 
minimum exertion and which he needs 
to make life worth living, much less to 
actually provide them for himself. 

If some printers did not specialize, 
much of the work that now goes to print- 
ers would go to plate printers, lithog- 
raphers, multigraphers, mimeographers, 
sign writers, rubber-stamp manufactur- 
ers, stencil cutters, and people employed 
in other industries; or it would not be 
done at all, because the customer could 
not afford it at the price the commercial 
printers would have to charge for it. If 
specialty printers were not kept busy 
producing the work which, did they not 
make a specialty of it, would go to other 
industries or remain undone, then they 
would probably be doing much of the 
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printing which the strictly commercial 
printers are now doing. 

At this moment the writer has before 
him the circular distributed by a New 
York City printer who offers to furnish 
imitation typewritten letters, 8% by 11, 
in five-thousand lots for $2.25 a thou- 
sand, the customer to furnish the letter- 
heads. For the larger lots this specialty 
printer will make still lower quotations, 
the price quoted for lots of a hundred 
thousand being $0.60 a thousand. This 
same printer offers two-color letterheads 
for $2.25 a thousand, in five-thousand 
lots, with lower prices for larger quan- 
tities, down to $1.25 a thousand for hun- 
dred-thousand lots. These prices apply 
only to letterheads printed on one grade 
of paper, a cheap white flat stock that 
makes a pretense of being a bond. The 
samples are not high grade, but it seems 
might be satisfactory for some purposes. 

Whether this specialty printer is mak- 
ing a profit should not concern the com- 
mercial printer to whom some customer 
shows one of the circulars quoting these 
low prices. But the printer who does a 
general variety of commercial printing 
should realize in such cases that he can- 
not do such work at the prices quoted. 

But shall the commercial printer al- 
low the specialty printer to take this 
business from a customer who has in the 
past bought all the printing he required 
from the commercial printer? Yes and 
no. If it is well suited for the purpose for 
which the customer wants to use it, if 
the customer has need for such large 
quantities as are offered, and if it is in 
every way satisfactory to him in mate- 
rial and in workmanship, then there is 
nothing better to be done than to let the 
specialty printer take this order. But 
many a time the work is not well suited. 
While the work of the specialty printer 
we have spoken of is good, it has that 
lifeless, stereotyped appearance charac- 
teristic of mass production. In many 
cases it would prove much more profit- 
able for the customer to spend several 
times as much for something with more 
individuality. A broadside or envelope 
stuffer might better suit the purpose. 

Then the customer may not have a 
need for even the minimum quantity of- 
fered by this specialty printer. Further- 
more, the quality of paper may not be 
good enough for either the correspon- 
dence or the advertising of the customer. 
This customer may prefer a different 
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grade or color of paper; or he may not 
like the particular shade of red ink used 
on the letterheads, which are run in red 
and black, or he may prefer some other 
more distinctive color of ink. 

Any of the contingencies mentioned 
may help a commercial printer to cap- 
ture an order on which he can produce 
a profit instead of losing money, as he 
would if he attempted to meet the spe- 
cialty printer’s price. Then the customer 
who does order from the specialty house 
may need envelopes in which to mail the 
letters; it might be profitable for him to 
enclose with them a self-addressed en- 
velope or return card, a price list, an or- 
der blank, or some other printing. 

Moral: Do not try to compete with 
the specialty printer by matching his 
prices when your cost system tells you 
that this would spell loss to you. Instead, 
try to find reasons why printing which 
you can produce at a profit is better 
suited to the purposes of the customer. 
Try to sell the customer something that 
appeals more to his taste and on which 
you can make a profit. Or try to sell him 
something for use in connection with 
what the specialty printer is offering. 
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Who Is a Star Salesman? 

The best salesman is not the one who 
has the most customers, or who brings in 
the most orders, or whose sales amount 
to the most in money. The best salesman 
is the one whose sales result in the great- 
est amount of net profit and who at the 
same time holds his customers. 

The fact that a salesman sells at the 
most profitable prices shows that he is 
not merely an order taker who loses the 
business when someone else quotes a 
lower price; and the fact that he holds 
his customers indicates that he is not 
merely taking orders they offer him, but 
that he is giving them service that other 
printing salesmen probably are not pro- 
viding for their clients. 

Every printer who operates a cost sys- 
tem will profit by regularly analyzing 
the sales of his different salesmen, so that 
he may know how much they are worth 
to his business. The soundest basis for 
fixing the salary of the salesmen is the 
amount of profit they are producing for 
the plant which employs them. 





It is less costly to lose an order than 
it is to lose money on an order. 


No More Resets Are Desired! 










M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed \ 
habits...He looks for }| 
it in the lounges of his || 
favorite hotels...And | | 
it gives him nostalgia | 








for Fifth Avenue when 
he Is lounging in the | 
Bar Basque at Biarritz | 
TTT TT ene himse|( a || | 
}||||| TOWN & COUNTRY 
lhas formed an aris- 
tocratic viewpoint of! | 
the world atlarge...lt | | | 
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| TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world- 
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the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 
and luxury of 
modern travel 



























SINCE 1925 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 
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M’sieu Le Voyageur 
A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


_-— & COUNTRY is one of his 
fixed habits . .. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels . . . And 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz... . Like himself... 


TOWN & COUNTRY has formed an 
aristocratic viewpoint of the world at 
large ....[t gives the cut direct to un- 
important places and dreary trips... 
M'sieu does himself well and expects 
his chosen magazine to aid and abet 
him...He reads... 

TOWN & COUNTRY because it is 


. wise in the ways 
. + a provocative 


world-conscious . 
of ships and places . 
catalog of the lure and luxury of mod- 
ern travel. 


TOWN & COUNTRY since 1925 has published in excess 
of amillion lines of advertising annually, over 1600 pages 
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Those already shown, No. 22 (at the right), by E. Carl Smith, Barta Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, others 
in this issue, and a number more already received which will appear next month certainly justify the position 
of The Inland Printer when it characterized the original (at the left) as an unworthy typographical effort 
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Paper Cutting and Men’s Hand 
Bindery Work 

In all but the larger binderies the men 
who do handwork in the bindery usually 
use the cutter on which the stock for 
printing orders is cut for trimming books 
and for similar operations, including the 
time so employed in forwarding, finish- 
ing, or other men’s hand bindery time, 
instead of reporting it as paper cutting. 
From the viewpoint of a cost accountant 
this is wrong, for it is impossible to ar- 
rive at a correct hour cost for cutting if 
only part of the cutting time is reported. 
Cost accountants will therefore insist 
that the binders report such time sepa- 
rately as paper cutting. 

In all costfinding work there is a line 
where accuracy must yield to practical- 
ity. To cross this line to achieve greater 
accuracy would mean an increase in la- 
bor and effort that would cost more than 
is warranted by the results. Because of 
this, printing-plant time is usually kept 
in periods or units of six minutes. To fig- 
ure the time in shorter units would cost 
more than the greater accuracy result- 
ing is thought to be worth. If the men 
binders were required to report the time 
they spent in trimming single books and 
similar work of paper cutting separately, 
as paper cutting, then it would become 
necessary to use smaller units than six 
minutes, which, as already stated, is im- 
practicable. It is expedient under these 
conditions to let them report all trim- 
ming of single books and similar work of 
paper cutting that takes, say, not over 
two units of time as hand bindery work, 
and to treat it as such in figuring costs. 

To be fair to the paper-cutting depart- 
ment, the men’s hand bindery should in 
such cases be charged with part of the 
expenses connected with paper cutting, 
outside of labor. These expenses are best 
divided in proportion to the number of 
hours credited to each department for 
paper cutting. The number of hours the 
cutter has been used for cutting stock 
will be reported as the chargeable time 
of the paper cutter. The hours the cutter 
was used for hand bindery work must 
be estimated. But in a case like this it is 
better to make a charge based on an es- 
timate than to load all of the expense 
onto the paper cutter. 

The time on which to base the charge 
being known, the factory expenses of 
paper cutting (exclusive of wages and 
factory general overhead) are added up 
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and a proportionate amount thereof is 
transferred to the men’s hand bindery 
department, before the distribution of 
the overhead or general expenses. This 
is done by deducting the amount of the 
expenses chargeable to the men’s hand 
bindery from the paper-cutting depart- 
ment and adding it to the bindery de- 
partment, very much as one credits a 
monotype-caster department with the 
cost of sorts made for the department 
of hand composition and charges it to 
the latter. Let us suppose that there had 
been 100 hours of chargeable time re- 
ported for paper cutting, that it were 
estimated that the binders had used the 
paper cutter 50 hours for work which 
they reported as men’s hand bindery 
work, and that the expense of the paper- 
cutting department, outside of the wages 
and overhead, were $45.00. In that case 
$15.00, that is, one-third of the expense, 
will be charged to men’s hand bindery, 
because the latter had used the paper 
cutter during one-third of the 150 hours 
it was in use. This transfer having been 
made, the hour costs would be calcu- 
lated in the usual manner. 





The Account Book Should 
Show Cost Data 

Whenever a printer has some system 
of bookkeeping installed in his office he 
should see to it that the accounts pro- 
vided for also include special accounts 
which might be required for costfind- 
ing. He will do well to take care of this 
even if he does not operate a cost system 
and has no intention of installing one. 
The additional labor is slight. 

As far as his account books are con- 
cerned, the printer is then in position to 
instal a cost system at any time that he 
might wish to do so, and every printer, 
no matter how small may be his busi- 
ness, will find it profitable to give a cost 
system a tryout. Even if he should oper- 
ate the system only long enough to learn 
what his hour costs were during two or 
three months, that information alone 
would be worth to him many times what 
it has cost to instal the cost system. 


Neither the printing business nor any 
other business will ever be so near per- 
fect that money can be made on every 
order. But many an order which is now 
sold at a loss could be made to earn a 
profit—if the printer who produced it 
only knew how much it had cost him. 
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How Your Small Ruling Work 
Should Be Handled 

What concern that does paper ruling 
has not had work that required several 
times as much time for setting pens as 
for running the order? Because the cus- 
tomer knows nothing about paper rul- 
ing, he cannot see why a small order 
should cost so much, and hence such 
a close price is often made that no profit 
is left. Whether or not that is good pol- 
icy depends on conditions not within the 
scope of this article. 

But the next time a reader who oper- 
ates a ruling machine sells such work at 
a price that leaves no profit showing on 
the cost sheet, let him console himself 
with the thought that in this case the 
cost sheet may not tell the whole truth 
and that in reality he may have made at 
least a small profit. Although it is cus- 
tomary to charge the same hour rate for 
both, setting pens on a hand-fed ruling 
machine does not cost as much as run- 
ning the machine, unless the girl that 
feeds the unit is idle while the ruler sets 
the pens. In a well managed plant the 
girls that feed ruling machines are kept 
busy at other work while the ruler sets 
pens. While the pens are being set there 
is therefore but one wage to pay, that of 
the ruler. While the machine is in opera- 
tion wages also must be paid to the girl 
that feeds it, to say nothing of the cost 
of power, which in the case of ruling ma- 
chines is small, and of wear and tear on 
the machine. Everything being equal, 
that hand-fed ruling machine which out 
of a given number of chargeable hours 
has the most hours charged for setting 
pens will for these reasons have a lower 
hour cost. When there has been a greater 
percentage of time spent in setting pens 
during a month than the average, the 
hour cost of that month should show up 
lower than the average. 

Although it is the general practice, it 
is fundamentally wrong to get an hour- 
cost rate for hand-fed ruling machines 
which is the same for running as for set- 
ting pens. A much nearer correct hour 
cost would be obtained if the wages of 
the feeder were disregarded in calculat- 
ing it and feeding were considered the 
girls’ hand bindery work (like extra 
helper on stitcher) and an additional 
feeding charge were made to the order 
at that rate. This would result in an ap- 
parently lower but nearer correct cost 
for work of the kind mentioned. 





It’s Too Late N 


Reproduction of additional resettings of the Town 
& Country advertisement cannot be promised. Those 
shown in this and previous issues, and others on 
hand which will appear later, should convince the 
most ardent advocate of jazz typography as to the 
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Town & Country is one of his few 
fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And it 
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REPLY NO. 23—Algot Ringstrom 
The Marchbanks Press, New York City 





Msieu 
le Voyageur... 
i cA Bird of Passage 


Town & COUNTRY is one of his 
few fixed habits. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Ave- 
nue when he is lounging in the Bar 
Basque at Biarritz... Like himself 


Town & COUNTRY has formed 

an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives the cut direct 
to unimportant places and dreary 
trips. M’sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine to aid 
and abet him... He reads 


Town & COUNTRY because it 
is world-conscious, wise in the 
ways of ships and places, a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure and luxury 
of modern travel... 


since1928 LOWN & COUNTRY 


has published in excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY... over 1600 pages 











REPLY NO. 25—William Grunert 
James T. Igoe Company, Chicago 
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ow to Try Your Hand at This! 


been met. While the advertisements by readers have 
been variously excellent, good, indifferent—and, yes, 
poor—few have been as bad as the original, and 
from few could no idea be gleaned. Additional re- 
settings of the ad are found on the following page 


warped state of his point of view. The editor hopes 
the reader who took exceptionto The Inland Printer’ s 
reference to the original as being ‘“‘puzzling like a 
wild futuristic picture” and started it all will admit 
that his challenge to show something worthier has 
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M’sieu 
le Voyageur 


a bird 
of passage 





TOWN & COUNTRY 
is one of his few fixed 
habits...He looks for 
it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... And 
it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when 
he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 
Like himsel ( z= 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
has formed an aris- 
tocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large... It 
gives the eut direct 
to untmportant places 
and dreary trips... 
M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his 
ehosen magazine to 
aid and abet him... 
—— He reads 
TOWN & COUNTRY 
because it is world- 
econscious...wise in 
the ways of ships and 
places...a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure 
and luxury of 
modern travel 






























































SINCE 1925 —J 
TOWN & COUNTRY 

has published tn excess of a million lines of 
advertising ANNUALLY...over 1600 pages 


M'sieu 
le Voyageur 


a bird of passage 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


1s one of his few fixed habits. He looks 
for it in the lounges of his favorite 
hotels And it gives him nostalgia for 
Fifth Avenue when he is lounging in 
the Bar Basque at Biarritz 


Just like himself TOWY/N & COUNTRY 


has formed an aristocratic viewpoint 
of the world at large. It gives the cut 
direct to unimportant places and dreary 
trips. M’sieu does himself well and ex- 
pects his chosen magazine to aid him 


Hevea’ TOWN & COUNTRY 


because it is so world-conscious, wise 
in the ways of ships and places, a pro- 
vocative catalog of the lure and luxury 
of modern travel 

Published since 1925 

in excess of a million 

lines of advertising— 

over 1600 pages 
REPLY NO. 26—Robert E. Kracher 
Free-lance artist, Chicago 
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OWN @& COUNTRY 

is one of his few fixed 
habits. He looks for it in 
the lounges of his favor- 
itehotels «2 Anditgives 
him nostalgia for Fifth 
Ave. when heis lounging 
in the Bar Basque at 
Biarritz. Like himself, 
TOWN @& COUNTRY 
has formed an aristo- 
cratic viewpoint of the 
world at large. It gives 
the cut direct to the 
unimportant places and 
dreary trips. M’sieu does 
himself well and expects 
his chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him. a 
a a He reads 
TOWN ® COUNTRY 
because it is world con- 
scious, wise in the ways 
of ships and places .. a 
provocative catalog of 
the lure and luxury of 


modern travel a a 


SINCE 1925... 


TOWN 62 COUNTRY 


Has published in excess of a million lines 
of advertising annually... over 1600 pages 











REPLY NO. 24—Sidney O. Saltiel 
Philadelphia 
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tels. And it gives him nostalgia for 
Fifth avenue when he is lounging 
in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. Like 
himself Gown & Country has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint 
of the world at large. It gives the 
cut direct to unimportant places 
and dreary trips. M’sieu does him- 
self well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him. He 
reads Gown & Gountry because it 
© “2 _ isworld-conscious, wisein theways 
eee of ships and places, a provocative 
catalogue of the lure and luxury 
of modern travel. 
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has published in excess of a million lines 


of advertising annually— over 1600 pages J 




















REPLY NO. 27—Roy Kibbee 
The Acorn Press, Omaha 
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Town & Country is one of his few fixed 
habits... Helooks forit in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels ‘ And it gives him nostalgia 
for Filth Avenue when he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Bikrritz. €Like himself Town 
& Country has formed an aristocratic veiw= 
pointol theworldat large... Iigivesthe cut 
direct tounimportant places and dreary trips 

. AM sieu does himself welland expects his 
chosen magazine to « éd and abet him. alle 
reads Town & Country because it is worlds 
conscious... wise in the way of ships and 
places ....a provocative catalog of the lure 
and luxury of modern travel Since 1925 

Town & C ountry 

has published in excess of a million lines of 


advertising annually over 1900 pages 








M’sieu le Voyageur _ 


A bird of passage 


Town & isene of his few fixed habits. 
Cc Helooks for it in the lounges 
ountry 


of his favorite hotels — and 
it gives him nostalgia for | 
¥ Fifth Avenue when he is 
lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. Like himself — 
Town & Country has formed 
an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large— it gives 
the cut direct to unimport- 
ant places and dreary trips. 
M'sieu does himself well and 
expects his chosen magazine 
to aid and abet him. He 
reads Town & Country be- 
cause it is world-conscious, 
wise in the ways of ships and 
places, a provocative catalog 
of the lure and luxury of 
modern travel. 





SINCE 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY HAS PUBLISHED 
IN EXCESS OF A MILLION LINES OF ADVERTISING 
ANNUALLY— OVER ONE THOUSAND PAGES 











REPLY NO. 28—Howard N. King 
York, Pennsylvania 








M’sieu 


le Voyageur 


A BIRD OF PASSAGE 


TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few 
fixed habits He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And 
it gives him nostalgia for Fifth Avenue 
when he is lounging in the Bar Basque 
at Biarritz. 
eaeeeee 

Like himself TOWN & COUNTRY has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large It gives the cut 
direct to unimportant places and 
dreary trips... M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his chosen magazine 
to aid and abet him. 
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He reads TOWN & COUNTRY because 

it is world-conscious . .. wise in the | 
ways of ships and places.. a pro- 
vocative catalog of the lure and luxury | 
of modern travel. | 


eeneeee 


Since 1925 TOWN & COUNTRY | 
HAS PUBLISHED IN EXCESS OF A MILLION if 

LINES OP ADVERTISING ANNUALLY 
OVER 1600 PAGES | 








REPLY NO. 32—Melvin Sherva 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 
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Town & Country 

is one of his fixed habits... he looks 
for it in the lounges of his favourite 
hotels... and it gives him nostalgy 
for Fifth Avenue when he is lounging 
ia the Bar Basque at Biarritz... 


Like h l 


Town & Country 

has formed an aristocratic viewpoint 
of the world at large... It gives the 
cut direct to unimportant places and 
dreary trips . . . M’sieu does himself 
well and expects his chosen magazine 


to aid and abet him 


He readsssssssasaaas 














Town & Country 

because it is world-conscious . .. wise 
in the ways of ships and places... a 
provocative catalogue of the lure and 
luxury of modern travel. Since 1925 


Town & Country =< 





annually has published in excess of a million 
lines of advertising—over 1,600 pages 
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REPLY NO. 36—L. G. Dermigny 
New York City 


REPLY NO. 29—Chas. F. Krieg 
Columbus, Ohio 
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4 TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few fixed 
habits. . 


favorite hotels. 





He looks for it in the lounges of his 
And it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when he is lounging in 
the Bar Basque at Biarritz Like himself 
@ TOWN & COUNTRY has formed an 
aristocratic viewpoint of the world 
at large. . . . It gives the cut direct to 
unimportant places and dreary trips... 
A'sieu does himself well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him He reads 
@ TOWN & COUNTRY because 
it is world-conscious. . . . wise in the 
ways of ships and places....a4 
provocative catalog of the lure and 


4 Luxury of Modern Travel... . 





TOWN & COUNTRY 


Since 1925 has published in excess of a MILLION 
LINES of advertising ANNUALLY. . . . over 1600 pages 


REPLY NO. 33—O.L. Mariani 
Bronx, New York 
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TOWN & COUNTRY is one of his few 
fixed habits ... He looks for it in the 


lounges of his favorite hotels 
And it gives him nentalaia for Fifth 
Avenue when he is lounging in the 
Bar Basque at Biarritz 

Like himself town & country hes 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large lt gives the 
cut direct to unimportant places and 
dreary trips ... M'sieu does himself 
well and expects his chosen maga 


zine to aid and abet him 


He reads TOWN & C 


it is world-conscious 


NTRY because 
wise inthe 


ways of ships and places... a pro 


vocative catalog of the lure and 


luxury of modern travel 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


REPLY NO. 37—Howard N. King 
York, Pennsylvania 
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A Bird of Passage 


TOWN & COUNTRY is one 

of his few fixed habits .... He 

looks for it in the lounges of his 
favorite hotels... and it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he is 
lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. . 


Like himself TOWN & COUNTRY has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint of the 
world at large « + « « It gives the cut dire 
to unimportant places and dreary trips «oe 
M’sieu does himself well and expects his 
chosen magazine to aid and abet him « «« 


He reads TOWN & COUNTRY because it 
is world-conscious ... wise in the way. 
of ships and places . . . a provoca- 
tive catalog of the lure and luxury 

of modern travel. 


Since 192 TOWN & COUNTRY 
has published in excess of a 
million lines of advertis- 
ing annually « » over 
1600 pages - 
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TOWN & COUNTRY is one 
of his few fixed habits. He looks 
for it in the lounges of his favorite 
hotels, and it gives him nostalgia 
for Fifth Avenue when heisloung. 


lite 8” the Bar Basque at Biarritz 


himself. TOWN & COUNTRY has 

formed an autocratic view point 

of the world at large. It gives the 

cut direct to unimportant places 

| and dreary trips . . . M’sieu does 

Wii} himself well and expects his cho- 
| 

Pil He ‘Simagazine to aid and abet him. 

| reads. TOWN & COUNTRY be- 

cause it is world concious . .. wise 

| in the ways of ships and places 

. + @ provocative catalog of the 

lure and luxury of modern travel. 


Since 1925 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


has published in excess of a million lines of adver- 
tising matter annually . . over sixteen hundred pages 








REPLY NO. 30—Clyde B. Cornell 
Burns, Washington 
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is one of his few fixed habits. He 
looks for it in the lounges of his 
| favorite hotels. And it gives him nos 
talgia for Fifth Avenue when he is 
lounging in the Bar Basque at Biarritz. 
Like himself “Coun € Country” has 
| formed an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large. It gives the cut di 
rect to unimportant places and dreary 
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expects his chosen magazine to 
aid and abet him. I le reads “Coun & 
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REPLY NO. 34—Howard G. Sengbush 
Hollywood, California 
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Town and Country is one ot his few 
fixed habits...He looks for it in 
the lounges of his favorite hotels 
«And it gives him nostalgia for 
Fitth Avenue when he is loung- 
ing in the Bar Basque of Biarritz. 
Like himself 7own and Country has 
formed an aristocratic viewpoint 


of the world at large...[t wives the 


cut direct to uni 
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and dreary trips... M'sieu does him 
self well and expects his chosen 
magazine to aid and abet him...He 
reads Town and Country because 


it is world-conscious wise in 


the ways of ships and places 
a provocative catalogue of the 


lure and luxury of modern travel 
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REPLY NO. 38—O. Leduc 
Alexandria, Ontario 


REPLY NO. 31—Arthur W. Saunders 
Chicago, Illinois 
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[... & Country is one 


of his few fixed habita. He looks for it in the 
lounges of his favorite hotels. And it gives him 
nostalgia for Fifth Avenue when he Is lounging in 
the Bar Basque at Biarritz. Like himself, Town 
& Country has formed an aristocratic viewpoint of 
the world at large. It gives the cut direct to un- 
important places and dreary trips. M’sieu docs 
himself well and expects his chosen magazine to 
ald and abet him. He reads Town & Country be- 
cause It Is world - conscious, wise in the ways of 
ships and places . . . . a provocative 
catalog of the lure and luxury 
of modern travel 
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Town & Country 


Since 1925, published in excess of a million lines 
of advertising annually... .. . over 1600 pages 








REPLY NO. 35—Julian Rankin 
Louisa, Kentucky 
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REPLY NO. 39—H. A. Stegner 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Simplicity in Typography Is a 
Step Toward Beauty 


By MERLE B.ROSE 


OME time ago, just a few days before 
Christmas, to be more exact, I had 
the occasion to purchase so uninterest- 
ing a thing as a sugar spoon. The jew- 
elry-store salesman brought forth quite 
an array of spoons. Since this spoon was 
not going to match any particular design 
or pattern, and as I was making my pur- 
chase from a thin pocketbook, I asked to 
be shown a spoon with a very plain han- 
dle. The salesman readily produced it. 
But the price was nearly double the cost 
of any of the others! And when I asked 
why, the salesman said: “You see, in 
decorated silverware the flaws of the ma- 
terial will not show, but the plain ware 
must be of the very best.” 

And there, if you please, is the differ- 
ence between typography which carries 
a dress of modern simplicity and the 
printing we all know as modernistic and 
which is best designated by the term 
“jazz.” Just as the silversmith covers up 
his material flaws with ornamentation, 
so does the modernistic printer, though 
the printer in his mad effort covers up 
white space, paper, tone harmony, word 
spacing, and other features. 

We surely won’t have to pause over 
modernistic printing much longer to real- 
ize that the simplest of typography is 
not only all-sufficient but all-appropri- 
ate. The simple treatment, whether of a 


piece of silversmith work or of a momen- 
tous piece of typography, is always the 
most difficult of all. It demands more of 
the silversmith or the typographer. 

Coarse cubistic decoration does not 
heighten the effect of printed matter any 
more than do exclamations and heroics 
on the part of bystanders make the curb- 
stone drama more poignant. Who cares 
anything about seeing Niagara through 
colored fire and calcium lights? 

Beauty is not a thing of ornamenta- 
tion, but, on the contrary, of an almost 
barren nudity. A jeweled bracelet may 
be an exquisite gem, a woman may have 
a beautiful arm; but the bracelet does 
not make the arm more beautiful, nor 
the arm the bracelet. One must admire 
them separately, and when the bracelet 
ceases to have a value or a reason for be- 
ing on the arm it is better in the case; 
and so it is with modernistic decoration 
in printing. When superfluous ornamen- 
tation serves no purpose (which it quite 
often does not) on printed literature, 
then it is better in the case. 

Thanks should be offered to the cru- 
saders against the evil of modernistic ty- 
pography. THE INLAND PRINTER has 
done much. Perhaps our palate will not 
long be surfeited with the modernistic 
printing which we readily recognize as 
being flat, crude, and tasteless. 
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Business Review tor April 


USINESS and industry entered the 
B second quarter in a maze of con- 
flicting trends. Steel, which had been hit- 
ting quite a stride, has experienced a 
sharp setback, probably due in some 
measure to the conservative sentiment 
prevailing in the automotive industry. 
While the April automobile output is ex- 
pected to exceed 300,000: units for the 
first time since last June, it is but a short 
time since that industry was talking of a 
400,000-unit output for April. 

Indications, however, point to a gain 
in employment throughout many sec- 
tions of the country. The gain may seem 
small when the number of those finding 


work is compared with the number still 
jobless; nevertheless the direction of the 
change is promising. From the Depart- 
ment of Labor come reports indicating 
that 152,000 more persons were em- 
ployed in the manufacturing industries 
throughout the country in March of this 
year than in January. The aggregate 
weekly payroll of workers has been in- 
creased by $13,500,000. Any gain in em- 
ployment and payrolls is welcomed as 
an important development. It is at once 
an indication of a pickup in industrial 
activity and a promise of improvement 
in individual purchasing power. To be 
sure, in any economic stress wage cuts 
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are resorted to in many instances, but 
this practice is being discouraged, as it 
has its deplorable aspects, generally ter- 
minating in a series of strikes having a 
widespread ill effect. 

While a favorable balance of trade of 
$26,000,000 was registered for March, 
exports and imports for the month, as 
well as for the first quarterly period, 
were far below those of a year ago. 

The purchasing ability of our people 
is reflected in the fact that forty-seven 
chain-store organizations and three large 
mail-order concerns have reported for 
the first quarter total sales of $851,544,- 
483, a decrease of 4.89 per cent from fig- 
ures for the same period of 1930. The 
three mail-order houses alone reported 
sales amounting to $127,204,077, a de- 
crease of 12.17 per cent. These figures 
tell their own story. 

One sign that may be taken as indi- 
cating an improvement in industrial ac- 
tivity is the increase in the production 
of electrical current as reported by our 
large generating plants. Railroads also, 
though they have suffered severely, are 
reporting an upward trend in freight-car 
loadings. Likewise the cotton textile in- 
dustry—which led the way out of the 
depression of 1921-1922—is exhibiting 
signs of increasing activity. Shipments 
are increasing, stocks are being reduced, 
and unfilled orders are gaining. 

To be sure, the steady stream of re- 
ports of poor earnings, reduction or sus- 
pension of dividends, and commercial 
and bank failures casts a gloomy shadow 
over the scene. These, however, are not 
forecasters of the future. Rather are they 
the dropping of the grave-clothes. In- 
dustry is getting off to a fresh start. Raw 
materials are cheaper, overhead has re- 
ceived a severe trimming, and invento- 
ries have been cut down. Plants and 
equipment have been overhauled, and 
innumerable operating economies have 
been worked out by executives. 

“Evidence accumulates,” states the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in a recent bulletin, “that the way is be- 
ing cleared for business recovery and 
that the necessary readjustments to as- 
sure it are under way, but that this wiil 
be a slow and uneven process appears 
equally evident.” In short, the economic 
conditions, despite much that is discour- 
aging, display many symptoms that can 
be considered as characteristic of the 
early stages of recuperation. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 6) 


will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month ¢ 
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Cuneo Press Increases Profits 
in Year of Depression 

Despite business depression, lowered prices, 
and important changes in printing contracts, 
The Cuneo Press, Incorporated, of Chicago, 
earned a net of $1,347,212 during 1930 as com- 
pared with net earnings of $1,311,834 for 1929. 
This is equal to $6.97 a share on the outstand- 
ing common stock for 1930 as against $6.72 for 
1929. Although one of the company’s impor- 
tant contracts expired early in 1930 and was 
not renewed, the new contracts negotiated in 
anticipation of this expiration more than re- 
placed the lost business. It is believed that the 
$2.50 annual dividend rate on common stock, 
which was initiated in 1930, will be continued 
for the current year. 

Among the business concluded during 1930, 
according to John F. Cuneo, president of the 
company, are five-year contracts covering the 
printing of Harper’s Bazaar, American Legion 
Monthly, Screenland Magazine, and Silver 
Screen Magazine. During the year the firm has 
liquidated one of its partially owned sub- 
sidiaries, and negotiations are now under way 
to purchasing the remaining interests in the 
other partially owned subsidiary, after which 
all subsidiaries will be wholly owned. 





Cheltenham Bold Specified for 
Labels on Sub-Standards 


An order issued by R. W. Dunlap, acting 
secretary of agriculture, in determining the 
form of statement to be used on canned foods 
of sub-standard quality, is of special interest 
to printers because it specifies that Chelten- 
ham Bold Condensed capitals and a minimum 
twelve-point black border shall be used on the 
labels. Even the size of Cheltenham required 
for every line of the various labels on the 
respective sizes of containers is specified, the 
range of type sizes extending from eight-point 
to twenty-four-point. 

As the prescribed copy for sub-standard 
canned foods reads, “Below U. S. Standard— 
Low Quality, But Not Illegal,” the canners are 
said to be feeling that they have little left to 
talk about in their advertising. 





Detroit A.T. F. Company Branch 
Entertains Local Craftsmen 

Members of the Detroit Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen on April 21 were the guests 
of the Detroit branch of the American Type 
Founders Company at a dinner meeting held 
at the Cadillac Athletic Club. A most interest- 
ing and informative program was planned by 
Walter C. Forde, manager of the Detroit office, 
some of those on the program being: Walter 
S. Conley, president of the Graham Printing 


Company; Norman I. Taylor, vice-president 
of that firm; Wadsworth A. Parker, manager 
of the Typographic Department of the Ameri- 
can Type Founders Company; J. Edgar Lee, 
president of the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany; William A. Duboc, western manager of 
the Engineering Department of the American 
Type Founders Company, and O. T. Gylleck, 
well known advertising manager of the Chal- 
lenge Machinery Company. 





Southern Printers to Convene 
at Nashville on May 18 


Preparations are rapidly being completed 
for the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Southern Master Printers Federation, which is 
to be held at the Noel Hotel, Nashville, May 
18 and 19. The past year has brought forth 
problems of a serious and urgent nature for 
the printing industry, and printers who attend 
these sessions will derive a vast amount of 
benefit from the practical addresses and the 
discussions that follow. 





Reduced Railroad Rates Offered 
St. Louis-bound Craftsmen 

Announcement is made that the certificate 
plan of reduced railroad rates will be in effect 
for Craftsmen who wish to attend the conven- 
tion of the International Association of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen at St. Louis, August 17, 
18, and 19. When purchasing his ticket the 
Craftsman should ask for a certificate, with 
the statement that he is attending the Crafts- 
men’s convention. Provided that 150 or more 
persons have obtained these certificates, the 
return fare charged will be only one-half the 
regular fare. This is simply one more good rea- 
son why you should make definite plans to 
attend the convention! 





Printing Industry Research Group 
Reports on Paper Durability 

The Printing Industry Research Association, 
with headquarters in London, England, has is- 
sued its first memorandum to printers, this 
comprising a review of the report on durabil- 
ity of paper which was issued in 1930 by the 
Library Association. Printing tests applied to 
the “commercially priced book paper” recom- 
mended by the Library Association’s commit- 
tee indicate, says the memorandum, that for 
letterpress use this stock is too hard; it is too 
susceptible to atmospheric conditions; the ink 
dries too slowly upon it, and it is poor in color. 
The memorandum stresses the necessity of 
having printers represented upon this commit- 
tee, and also suggests reconsideration of Brit- 
ish esparto pulp to determine its possibilities 
for the making of durable papers. 


Chicago Firm Gets 300,000 Run 
Direct From Lino Slugs 

A remarkable record was recently made by 
The Drovers Journal Press, of Chicago, which 
ran 300,000 impressions of a cookbook direct 
from linotype slugs set by the M & L Type- 
setting and Electrotyping Company, of that 
city. Evidence of the achievement, and also of 
the extremely good condition of the slugs fol- 
lowing the completion of the run, is furnished 
in a folder distributed by the M & L organiza- 
tion. A resetting of one page of the cookbook 
is presented alongside a reproduction of the 
original page after the 300,000 impressions had 
been run. The most noticeable evidence of the 
long run is the slightly darker appearance of 
the entire page, and closer scrutiny discloses 
that certain of the small bold-face characters 
are slightly filled in. While the M & L concern 
generously points out that painstaking make- 
ready, first-quality presswork, and a perfectly 
adjusted and performing press are essential in 
handling such a long run without a change of 
type matter, the fact remains that this order 
reflects considerable credit upon the M & L 
production standards and also upon the stand- 
ards of The Drovers Journal Press. 





Death of William H. Leiman 


William H. Leiman, the president of Leiman 
Brothers, Incorporated, New York City, man- 
ufacturer of air pumps for feeders, died early 
in March at the age of sixty-eight years. Mr. 
Leiman was one of the charter members of the 
Newark Athletic Club. 


Mackeys Honeymoon in Bermuda 

Arthur Mackey, of the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company—and son of Joseph T. Mackey, 
executive vice-president of that organization— 
and his bride recently spent their honeymoon 
in Bermuda. Paul A. Bennett, conductor of the 
Books and Bookmakers department of The 
Linotype News, also recently enjoyed a few 
days in that same delightful vacation spot. 





Romer Establishes Own Business 

Frank Romer, who fora year and a half has 
been associated with the Thomsen-Ellis Com- 
pany as director of creative service, is severing 
this connection to establish the Romer Adver- 
tising Service, with offices in the Woodward 
Building, Washington, D. C. Mr. Romer is the 
creator of the house-organ known originally 
as The Little Thinker and later as Romer’s 
Thinker, and for nine years he operated an 
agency in Washington before becoming asso- 
ciated with the Thomsen-Ellis organization. 
With him will be connected Robert Frederick 
as art head and R. E. Pell as copy chief. 
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Christian Science Publishing 
Society to Build Plant 

Because of its urgent need of expanded fa- 
cilities, the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety, of Boston, is to erect a new publishing 
house on the land bounded by Massachusetts 
Avenue and Norway, Falmouth, and Clear- 
way streets, at a cost of approximately $3,- 
000,000. The structure will be nine stories in 
height on the Massachusetts Avenue side and 
three stories in the plant section, with a four- 
story height near the Falmouth Street end. 
The new building will provide for the publish- 
ing needs of the Christian Science Monitor, 
Christian Science Journal, Christian Science 
Sentinel, and all other literature produced and 
distributed by the organization. 
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the press functions as usual. But when a break 
occurs the interruption of the white light ac- 
tuates the photoelectric relay and causes the 
control devices to stop the press. 

When the relay is actuated in the case of a 
“wrap-around” the control devices stop the 
press and simultaneously cause a cutting knife 
to rise and break the paper, thus preventing 
paper from accumulating on the blanket cylin- 
der and injuring the press machinery. 





Jewett Made Chairman of A.S.M.E. 
Printing Industries Division 
Arthur C. Jewett, the able chairman of the 
Research and Survey Committee of the Print- 
ing Industries Division, American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, and widely known for 
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Unusual Advertising Calendar Is 
Produced by The Acorn Press 


An advertising calendar having many points 
of sales value for every business concern has 
been produced and patented by The Acorn 
Press, of Omaha. The outstanding feature of 
this 7 by 13 calendar is its booklet character. 
The calendar top is equivalent to the wire- 
stitched backbone of a booklet; as a month 
passes that page is simply folded back and the 
calendar returned to its place on the wall. 

Each page is divided into three sections: a 
halftone illustration at the top, a space for the 
advertising message, and the usual monthly 
calendar form. This arrangement allows The 
Acorn Press to produce such a calendar for a 
firm with any type of illustration and any ad- 





New $3,000,000 publishing house to be erected by the Christian Science Publishing Society in the Back Bay district of Boston 


Twenty-nine typecasting machines will be 
installed in the Monitor composing room, with 
provision for expansion to accommodate a to- 
tal of fifty such machines. The press units in 
the Monitor pressroom will be in line forma- 
tion, the first line containing twelve units and 
two other lines being provided to allow for fu- 
ture growth. The periodical pressroom will be 
equipped with three web presses and also a 
number of flat-bed units. 


Blanchard Press Changes Hands 

Announcement is made that Isaac H. Blan- 
chard and Ancel J. Brower have sold their in- 
terests in the Blanchard Press, Incorporated, 
to Morris Seltzer and Emanuel Goldberg. The 
business is to be continued under the present 
management, and its paid-in capital has been 
increased by about $350,000 to provide for a 
program of expansion. 


Photoelectric Tube Detects Breaks 

and “Wrap-arounds” on Presses 

A notable feature of the annual convention 
of the American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation, held in New York City, April 21 to 25, 
was the demonstration of a photoelectric tube’s 
ability in detecting paper breaks and “wrap- 
arounds” on high-speed printing presses. The 
unit comprises a small bullseye that focuses a 
beam of light on the sheet of paper or the blan 
ket cylinder, and a photoelectric relay which 
picks up the reflected light and governs the 
mechanism’s action. The reflection of the white 
sheet keeps the relay in normal condition, and 


his fine work as director of the College of In- 
dustries, Carnegie Institute of Technology, has 
been selected as chairman of the division to 
succeed Edward Pierce Hulse, who tendered 
his resignation after four years’ service in or- 
der to obtain a well earned rest. Mr. Jewett, 
who retains his committee chairmanship, was 
also made a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee for the unexpired period of Mr. Hulse’s 
term, which continues to December 31, 1932. 
George C. Van Vechten, now a member of the 
Executive Committee, was appointed division 
vice-chairman. Mr. Hulse will serve as an asso- 
ciate member of the Executive Committee. 


Typographical Anachronisms Noted 
in Motion Picture “Cimarron” 

E. W. McGinnis, writing in the New York 
Journal, draws readers’ attention to two typo- 
graphical miscues apparent in the newspaper 
atmosphere that features the motion picture 
“Cimarron.” He comments as follows: 

“Although ‘Cimarron’ was a great picture, 
it contained an anachronism readily discern- 
ible to the average proofreader or printer: The 
display type used in Yancey’s newspaper was 
of the Cheltenham series, which did not come 
into existence until years after the time of that 
portion of the picture. Also, the type used in 
Levy’s ad, and known as the Cooper series, 
was not used until about four years ago. Just 
another instance of how easy it is for techni- 
cians to slip up in making a picture.” 

“And,” adds the Journal, “just another in- 
stance of eagle eyes in the composing room.” 


vertising message, and yet not the least sugges- 
tion of a syndicated project can be detected in 
the entire calendar. The booklet idea means 
that the calendar is kept intact for reference 
throughout the year—a feature which should 
appeal strongly to every farseeing advertising 
man. The Acorn Press deserves congratula- 
tions upon this excellent example of an adver- 
tising piece which should yield many orders. 





Printing and Binding Machinery 
Company Is Organized 

Organization of Allied Printing and Binding 
Machinery, Incorporated, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
to produce such equipment and also serve as 
selling agent for other manufacturers, has re- 
cently been announced. Officials of the new 
corporation are: president, C. M. Lemmon, 
who was previously the president of the Ohio 
Forge Company; vice-president, O. E. Meeker, 
formerly with the Cleveland Folding Machine 
Company ; treasurer, W. L. Jones, secretary of 
the Universal Specialties Corporation; secre- 
tary and general manager, Paul V. Jones, who 
was formerly sales and service manager with 
the Cleveland Folding Machine Company. 

Some of the firms to be represented by the 
new organization are as follows: C. F. Ander- 
son & Company; Berry Machine Company; 
Brown Folding Machine Company; F. P. Ros- 
back Company; W. O. Hickok Manufacturing 
Company; John J. Pleger Company ; William 
Crosland, Limited; New Jersey Wire Stitching 
Machine Company; Efficiency Bindery Table 
Company; John Jacques & Son Company. 
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Trade Composition Week to Be 
Observed May 18 to 23 


The first observance of Trade Composition 
Week, which occurred in 1930, was an expres- 
sion of the International Trade Composition 
Association’s desire to focus the attention of 
the printing industry upon trade-composition 
service. The results of that week were most 
satisfactory, but they also served to emphasize 
the fact that most printers know very little 
about the actual scope of the modern trade- 
composing plant. The 1931 Trade Composi- 
tion Week, scheduled for the week of May 18, 
is expected to do much toward putting this 
greatly needed information before printers. 

Publicity is being given this event through 
the business papers of the printing industry ; 
but all the experiences of the 1930 project in- 
dicate that each individual trade-composition 
plant ought to make a definite effort, through 
mailing pieces and personal invitation, to stim- 
ulate printers’ interest in dropping in and being 
shown how thoroughly and expeditiously such 
plants serve their composition needs. Also, in 
each city the local trade-composition concerns 
should see that the Craftsmen’s club and the 
printers’ association receive special invitations 
to visit them during Trade Composition Week. 

Trade-composing plants have become an in- 
dispensable part of the printing industry. They 
afford to many a printer typographic facilities 
which in wide scope and high quality he could 
not parallel in his own composing room. For 
the sake of his own practical interests the 
printer who is not informed about trade-com- 
posing service will want this information, and 
the benefits of Trade Composition Week will 
be primarily dependent upon the enthusiasm 
with which trade-composition firms broadcast 
by mail, telephone, and personal contact their 
open-house invitations to printers. 





Gane Brothers & Lane Selling 
Unique Binding Material 

A new and attractive line of velour-type 
binding material known as Swavel fabrics is 
now being handled by Gane Brothers & Lane, 
‘Incorporated, 1335 West Lake Street, Chicago. 
The material is backed up with thin rubber, 
and for orders where unusual durability is an 
important factor the rubber backing may be 
secured in the identical shade, so that a cover 
worn through to the backing will not show a 

different color. Twenty colors are available. 





Heidelberg Printing Machinery 
Firm Opens Chicago Branch 

Announcement is made that the Heidelberg 
Printing Machinery Corporation has estab- 
lished a direct factory branch and showrooms 
at 1643-45 Transportation Building, Chicago, 
with O. G. Werner in charge as Chicago man- 
ager. The new headquarters will have on dis- 
play the Heidelberg high-speed automatic with 
hairline register, and printers are invited to 
drop in and see this press in operation. 





Hawthorne Paper Company Will 
Manufacture Triton Bond 

The Hawthorne Paper Company, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, announces that it has made 
arrangements with the Oxford Miami Paper 
Company to transfer the manufacture of Tri- 
ton bond to the first-mentioned concern, as 
the Oxford Miami company now is gradually 
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changing its lines for the purpose of standard- 
izing on book papers. The Hawthorne com- 
pany will produce Triton in a No. 1 sulphite 
sheet in wove, laid, linen, and ripple finishes. 





New Quarters for Illustration 
Engraving Corporation 
Announcement is made that the Illustration 
Engraving Corporation, previously situated 
at 110 Chambers Street, New York City, has 
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Chicago Paper-Credit Plan Yields 
Fine Results in First Year 

E. A. Julius, chairman of the Fine Paper 
Group of the Chicago Association of Credit 
Men, has issued the following report for his 
group: “The Fine Paper Group of the Chicago 
Association of Credit Men is pleased to report 
the following improvement in the Chicago 
area for the first year, ending February 28, 
1931, under the new credit plan: Accounts on 








Dear Mr. Frazier: For thirty-six years 
I have been answering queries in THE IN- 
LAND PRINTER, so I hope you will find 
space for just one more item. It is in re- 
ply to the unexpected number of friends 
who have been inquiring about me. I was 
taken in January last to a London hos- 
pital with what I learn was prostate- 
gland trouble. After three weeks of the 
most intense suffering there I was pre- 
pared for death. My Albany (N. Y.) son- 
in-law got to me on the first steamer he 
could secure. He brought in one of Lon- 
don’s leading surgeons to look me over. I 
heard him say, “Yes, I can save his life.” 
So I was hustled in an ambulance to his 
operating theater, where I could hear him 
go about his work. 

After three months in the most expen- 
sive nursing homes I have acquired suffi- 
cient strength to type these lines. The 
aim which brought me to London has 
been accomplished, so I am just awaiting 
strength enough to bring me once more 
within sight of my native land. This great 
surgeon saved my life and is being com- 
plimented on his skill, even though some- 
times I wonder whether, at my age of 
seventy-seven, the life was worth saving. 

With gratitude for all the sympathy 
shown in my case from both sides of the 
Atlantic, I am always, 

Gratefully yours, 
STEPHEN Henry HorGan 


Epiror’s Note.—Stephen Henry Hor- 
gan is recognized internationally as the 
outstanding authority on photoengrav- 
ing; and for thirty-six years, as he states 
above, he has made his broad and de- 
pendable knowledge of photomechanical 








Favorable News From Stephen H. Horgan 





methods available for the benefit of THE 
INLAND PRINTER’S readers. Trouble is the 
testing-time of any man’s friends. Mr. 
Horgan’s unfortunate and painful illness 
has brought him one satisfaction: It has 
disclosed the number of real friends he 
possesses all over the globe. He deserves 
these friendships; he has earned them by 
his devotion to the photoengraving in- 
dustry and because of his lovable person- 
ality. THe INLAND PRINTER is proud of 
this department editor, glad that he has 
passed through his hour of trial with some 
degree of success, and hopeful that he 
may be kept with us in good health and 
good spirits for many years to come. 

















moved to 106 Sixth Avenue, where larger and 
also more advantageous accommodations have 
been provided for its offices and plant. 





Seeking Charles S. Russell 

Mrs. Sara J. Russell, 61 Sagamore Avenue, 
West Medford, Massachusetts, has written to 
THE INLAND PRINTER in an endeavor to locate 
her missing husband, Charles S. Russell, who 
until January 1 was employed by the Madison 
(N. J.) Eagle. He was last heard from on Jan- 
uary 15, when he sent some money by wire 
from New York City but included no message. 

There is serious illness in the family, and 
Mr. Russell is urgently needed at home. Any- 
one knowing where he may be located can 
perform an act of genuine human kindness by 
communicating at once with Mrs. Russell. 


the delinquent list are approximately 25 per 
cent less. Accounts on the deferred-payment 
basis are approximately 53 per cent less. This 
is certainly a commendable showing for the 
graphic-arts industry through a period of ab- 
normal business conditions.” 


New Distributors Appointed by 
Standard Envelope Company 

The Standard Envelope Company, Cleve- 
land, has appointed the following companies 
as distributors for its products: Lewmar Pa- 
per Company, Newark; Hudson Valley Paper 
Company, Albany; B. W. Wilson Paper Com- 
pany, of Richmond; Caskie Paper Company, 
Charlotte, North Carolina, and the Arnold- 
Roberts Company, of Boston. 
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San Diego to Hold Printing and 
Advertising Exhibit in May 

The Print It in San Diego Club and also the 
Advertising Club of San Diego are sponsoring 
a Printing and Advertising Exhibit which is 
being held at the San Diego Athletic Club dur- 
ing the week of May 4. A complete showing of 
quality printing and advertising has been pre- 
pared, and it is thought that this event will 
have a beneficial influence upon local buyers 
of high-grade advertising printing. 





South Dakota College Host to 
Printers and Publishers 

South Dakota publishers and their printing 
foremen are to be the guests of South Dakota 
State College on May 22, when the first an- 
nual Newspaper Day will be observed. Print- 
ing and advertising experts will present dem- 
onstrations in the printing laboratories for the 
benefit of the visiting foremen, while the pub- 
lishers will discuss the function of the editorial 
page in rural newspapers. Governor Warren 
Green and United States Senator Peter Nor- 
beck have been invited to speak at the ban- 
quet scheduled for the evening. 





Eyesight Conservation Council to 
Study Effect of Type on Eyes 

Announcement is made that the Eyesight 
Conservation Council is planning to conduct, 
in codperation with other national organiza- 
tions, a three-year survey of problems of vision 
caused by the printed page. The inquiry, to 
cost approximately a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, will cover type faces, colored printing and 
paper, paper finishes, illumination for reading 
purposes, and other relevant subjects. The co- 
operation of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica is being sought on this enterprise. 





Canadian Printers Plan Research 
on Materials and Equipment 
Large Canadian printing companies and the 
Ontario Research Bureau are developing a plan 
to codperate on research concerning the prob- 
lems of printers’ materials and equipment. A 
$10,000 fund is being raised, and the research 
organization will assign two or more men to 
work upon the various difficulties confronting 
Canadian printers. It is expected that the ini- 
tial investigations will involve examination of 
paper, ink, rollers, and other such factors, and 
definite standards are to be developed for the 
guidance of printers and manufacturers. 





New Set of Sales-Club Programs 
Is Issued by the U. T.A 


The Marketing Committee of the United 
Typothetae of America has issued unit No. 3 
in the account-selling series of the sales-club 
programs under the subheading “The Plan of 
Campaign: What to Do, in the Light of the 
Facts Collected, to Reach the Desired Objec- 
tives.” The new unit is considered of extremely 
tangible value to printing salesmen, and should 
be used by all firms belonging to the U. T. A. 





Photoengravers Issue Booklet to 
Interpret Standard Scale 
The American Photo-Engravers Association 
has issued a forty-eight-page booklet entitled 
“Interpretations of the Standard Scale for 
Photo-Engraving” as a constructive step in as- 
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sisting photoengraving purchasers to under- 
stand the pricing of this work. Every feature 
of the scale is discussed in complete detail, and 
it is thought that the booklet will answer any 
question which might arise in the customer’s 
mind. Copies of this booklet may be secured 
from your photoengraver or by addressing the 
American Photo-Engravers Association, Insur- 
ance Exchange Annex, Chicago. 





Baskerville Cut for Linotype 
The Mergenthaler Linotype Company an- 
nounces that the Baskerville face has been cut 
for linotype machines under the supervision of 
George W. Jones, famous English printer and 
designer. Linotype Baskerville is being pro- 


HERE is a showing of 
Linotype Baskerville in 
combination with J[talic 
and SMALL CAPITALS in the 
14 point size. 


duced in a complete range of sizes, and up to 
and including fourteen-point is now available 
with italic and small capitals. It is felt that 
the announcement of.this dignified and beau- 
tiful type face will be of considerable interest 
to owners of linotype machines. 





Foreign Color-Photography Rights 
to Underwood & Underwood 

Underwood & Underwood has acquired ex- 
clusive rights in the United States for a new 
Italian and Swiss process of color photogra- 
phy. It is said that color prints are produced 
on photographic cellophane, can be made from 
any separation negatives, are of accurate value 
and have a complete range of tones, and will 
not rub, smear, or run. It is claimed that this 
process is almost as flexible in regular use as is 
black-and-white work. 





Brown With American Writing 
Donald K. Brown has become affiliated with 
the sales department of the American Writing 
Paper Company, Incorporated. Mr. Brown 
was associated with the Strathmore Paper 
Company for over twenty-four years, and has 

had much experience in selling fine papers. 





Max Lau Associated With Manz 

Max Lau, former president of the Max Lau 
Colortype Corporation, Chicago, is now affili- 
ated with the Manz Corporation. 





Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit Held 

for Seventh Consecutive Time 

The Direct Mail Advertising Association an- 
nounces that its Direct Mail Leaders Exhibit 
will be conducted in 1931 for the seventh con- 
secutive time. It will be shown at the associa- 
tion’s Buffalo convention, October 7 to 9, and 
then will be placed on exhibition in various 
cities throughout the country. 

Contestants should remember that twelve 
copies of every campaign must be submitted. 
July 1 is the final date for the filing of exhib- 
its, and these should be addressed to the Di- 
rect Mail Leaders Exhibit and forwarded to 
the D. L. Ward Company, at 401 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Wild & Stevens Prepares Group 
of Franklin Portraits 


Wild & Stevens, Incorporated, of Boston, 
has prepared a collection of Franklin portraits 
exceptional for their artistic merit and also 
for their human quality. The pictures will be 
printed on good stock of suitable size and will 
carry no advertising. With every portrait a 
separate page contains a novel article regard- 
ing the human side of Franklin. A portfolio 
large enough to contain the entire series of pic- 
tures is being forwarded with the first portrait. 
The collection will be well worth preserving. 





Death of Andrew Canfield 

Andrew Canfield, one of the founders of the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Typesetting Company, died 
at Syracuse on April 7 at the age of seventy 
years. In 1906 Mr. Canfield, then an operator 
with the Syracuse Herald, established his con- 
cern with Edward J. Cronk and George W. 
Fitch, two other Herald operators, and this is 
now said to be the largest such firm in that 
state outside of New York City. 





Intertype Vogue Extra Bold 
The Intertype Corporation announces that 
Vogue Extra Bold with Oblique is now avail- 
able in sizes from eight- to fourteen-point. 
These faces are also to be produced in larger 
sizes. With the addition of this new series In- 
tertype Vogue now includes light, bold, and 

extra-bold weights for intertype owners. 





New Device for Blind Readers 

Robert E. Naumberg, mechanical engineer 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, has invented the 
“printing visagraph,” a machine which trans- 
lates ordinary printed matter into raised char- 
acters on an aluminum-foil sheet. A book, for 
example, is opened up at the desired page and 
is then pressed against a plate of glass, and 
through the use of a lamp and a selenium cell 
the transmitting apparatus receives the im- 
pressions and prints them. The aluminum 
sheets may be preserved, or, in case they are 
to be used for other printing, are run through 
rolls which flatten and “erase” the impressions. 





Lynn Printer Contributes $5,000 
for Printers’ Hospital Care 

The sum of $5,000, half given while he was 
alive and the other half bequeathed in his will, 
has been contributed to the Lynn (Mass.) Hos- 
pital by John B. Tolman, late veteran Lynn 
printer, to provide beds for deserving printers. 
The first fund of $2,500 was given on the occa- 
sion of his golden wedding anniversary, and 
he appointed a committee of his friends to 
administer the fund. The following lines are 
quoted from the printers’ terminology which 
Mr. Tolman cleverly employed in making the 
gift: “I therefore on this day ‘give out’ to the 
Lynn Hospital a ‘take’ of $2,500 to be ‘set up’ 
and to remain ‘live matter’ to be ‘worked on’ 
as occasion may require; but in no ‘case’ is the 
‘original form’ to be ‘distributed’.” 





New Rapid Roller Agency 
Announcement is made by the Rapid Roller 
Company, Chicago, of the opening of a new 
sales agency in the Master Printers Building, 
Thirty-fourth Street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York City, with J. Egidy in charge of sales. A 

full stock will be carried at this agency. 
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Important Discussions Planned for 
N.E. A. Atlanta Convention 

The 1931 annual convention of the National 
Editorial Association, to be held at Atlanta, 
June 1 to 4, holds promise of establishing new 
standards in constructive publishing ideas and 
also in excellent entertainment. 

Sessions will be held in the Georgian Ball- 
room of the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, starting 
on Monday morning, June 1, at which time 
the visitors will be welcomed by Gov. L. G. 
Hardman, Mayor James L. Key of Atlanta, 
and L. L. Morris, the president of the Georgia 
Press Association. The opening address will be 
by Willis A. Sutton, president of the National 
Education Association, talking on “America’s 
Two Greatest Educational Institutions.” 

In the afternoon H. Z. Mitchell of Bemidji, 
Minnesota, chairman of the N. E. A. Advertis- 
ing Committee, will make his annual report. 
E. H. Childress of the Wayne County Press, 
Fairfield, Illinois, will discuss the ‘Practical 
Value of Feature and Travel Stories to Coun- 
try Weeklies.” Another tentative feature is an 
address on “The Newspaper as a Community 
Institution,” by Fred Naeter of the Southeast 
Missourian, Cape Girardeau, Missouri, and the 
reports of W. W. Aikens, treasurer, and Her- 
man Roe, field director, will be given. 

On Tuesday morning James Wright Brown 
of Editor and Publisher will give an inspira- 
tional talk on ‘‘The Possibilities of the Coun- 
try Weekly.” Then will follow one of the most 
interesting features ever presented at a press 
meeting, in which two outstandingly success- 
ful publishers will tell how they have built and 
held their circulations. H. U. Bailey, of the 
Princeton (Ill.) Republican, with a circulation 
of 7,200, and George F. White, of the Walton 
(N. Y.) Reporter, with a circulation of 6,534, 
are the two publishers. Cranston Williams, the 
secretary-manager of the Southern Newspaper 
Publishers Association, will speak on “Perplex- 
ing Problems Affecting the Press.’ There will 
also be the report of the Legislative Commit- 
tee, which will be presented by John C. Brim- 
blecom, Newton, Massachusetts. 

‘In the afternoon Mrs. Mark Ethridge, of the 
Macon (Ga.) Daily Telegraph, who has made 
an exceptional record as a feature writer, will 
tell of her work. John S. Cohen, of the Atlanta 
Daily Journal, wili give an inspirational ad- 
dress, and Mrs. Joseph F. Biddle, of the Hunt- 
ingdon (Pa.) Daily News, will give a talk on 
“Women’s Place in Journalism.” “Field Man- 
ager Problems” will be discussed by Harry B. 
Rutledge, field manager of the Oklahoma Press 
Association, Norman, Oklahoma, and the Press 
Congress of the World will come in for atten- 
tion by Frederick M. Snyder, of Boston. 

On Wednesday morning is to be given a 
good talk on “Newspaper Makeup and Typog- 
raphy,” by J. L. Frazier, editor of THe INLAND 
PrinTER, Chicago. John Benson, president of 
the American Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, New York City, will discuss the subject 
“Working Along Lines of Mutual Interest,” and 
Karl Lehmann, of Orlando, Florida, the sec- 
retary of the Orange County Chamber of Com- 
merce, will talk on “The Newspaper and Its 
Place in Community Building.” 

On Thursday it is expected that an inspira- 
tional address will be presented by Frederick 
Fuller Shedd, editor of the Philadelphia Bul- 
letin, and president of the National Society of 
Newspaper Editors, and Marcy B. Darnall, the 
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president of the Alabama Press Association, of 
Florence, Alabama, is also to make an address. 
On this day the various awards will be made 
in the Better Newspaper Contests, which were 
listed in detail in this publication for Febru- 
ary. Reports of the committees, selection of 
the convention city for 1932, and the election 
of officers will conclude the business sessions. 
Following the four days of business, the vis- 
iting editors and publishers are to start on an 
automobile and train tour throughout Georgia, 
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Society of Typographic Arts 
Holds Chicago Exhibit 

The fifth Annual Exhibit of Chicago Fine 
Printing, which is sponsored by the Society of 
Typographic Arts of that city, was opened to 
the public at Newberry Library on April 13 
and will continue until May 16. Master print- 
ers, typographers, and everyone else connected 
with or interested in the production of quality 
printing should make every effort to visit this 
showing of fine work. 
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The limited edition of Rockwell Kent’s “Moby Dick” which received the award of merit in the book 
class in the Annual Exhibit of Chicago Fine Printing of the Society of Typographic Arts, Chicago, 
shown at Newberry Library. The exhibit opened on April 13 and will continue until May 16 


visiting Warm Springs, Fort Benning, Macon, 
Athens, Augusta, Brunswick, Savannah, Sea 
Island Beach, and many other points of special 
historic or scenic interest. 





Conference on Printing Education 
Promises Valuable Sessions 

The 1931 Conference on Printing Educa- 
tion, which is to be held from June 22 to 25 at 
New York University, has important material 
in store for every person in attendance. To 
begin with, the conference is meeting this year 
for the first time at an institution which has 
for the past ten years offered a degree course 
in typographic design, and the change of loca- 
tion was partially intended as a means of at- 
tracting attention to the printing instruction 
being offered at New York University. 

The length of the conference has been ex- 
tended to four days and sessions are scheduled 
only for mornings, so that teachers may find 
time to visit many of the plants and the other 
places of interest and benefit in and close to 
New York City. Evening sessions are being 
planned, with some excellent speakers on the 
program, and altogether the printing teachers 
will find a most enjoyable four days in store 
for them at this conference. 





Hall Company Increases Stock 

The W. F. Hall Printing Company, Chicago, 
is increasing its capital stock from $4,000,000 
to $5,000,000. The project contemplates issu- 
ance of $6 preferred stock, the new funds to 
be used in the purchase of additional proper- 
ties. The company’s annual report for the year 
1930 showed net earnings equivalent to $2.38 
a share on its common stock. 


Printed pieces to the number of well over a 
hundred have been arranged for inspection by 
visitors. Among them are the nine winners of 
awards for excellence, these pieces being as fol- 
lows: announcement designed by Willard G. 
Smythe; a book designed by Rockwell Kent; 
booklet designed by Egbert Jacobson; broad- 
side series designed by Taylor Poore for Run- 
kle-Thompson-Kovats, Incorporated ; a folder 
series designed by P. R. Smith for Walton & 
Spencer; a greeting card designed by Joseph 
Carter; a newspaper-advertisement series de- 
signed by Ernst Spuehler for Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Incorporated; poster designed by 
William Welsh, and stationery designed by 
Harry H. Farrell. An attractively planned and 
printed catalog is a notable feature of this im- 
pressive exhibit of fine printing. 





Two Different Newspapers Run 
Simultaneously on Press 

When the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Daily News 
had press trouble recently because of broken 
gears, immediate arrangements for continued 
publication were necessary. Contact was estab- 
lished with the Jackson Citizen Patriot, which 
has a large and modern sixty-four-page rotary 
press. Matrices of the Daily News pages were 
rushed to Jackson by automobile, and the 
plates were cast in the Citizen Patriot plant. 
With the Ann Arbor paper’s plates on one sec- 
tion of the press and the Jackson paper’s plates 
on another, the run was started, and soon the 
folder was delivering the Daily News on one 
side and the Citizen Patriot on the other side. 

Conveyors carried the papers to different 
sections of the mailing department, where sep- 
arate crews handled the two newspapers. The 
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Daily News was transported to Ann Arbor in 
fast trucks, and was distributed there only a 
short while later than the usual time. 

On other days during the breakdown when 
the size of issue was smaller the News was 
printed by the Ypsilanti Daily Press. All in all 
the event ably upheld the tradition that the 
paper must be issued regardless of all obstacles. 





J.C. Kallsen General Manager of 
Fuchs & Lang Organization 

At the recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the General Printing Ink Corpora- 
tion, A. J. Ford, chairman of the board and 
general manager of the Fuchs & Lang Manu- 
facturing Company, announced his resigna- 
tion from the latter position, although he will 
continue as chairman of the board. Mr. Ford 
joined the Fuchs & Lang organization in 1898, 
and to his fine work are largely attributed the 
success and prominence attained by the firm. 

Julius C. Kallsen, who was appointed gen- 
eral manager, has served with the company for 
thirty-five years. He has had considerable ex- 
perience in every branch of Fuchs & Lang ac- 
tivities, and is known to be remarkably well 
informed as to ink, supply, and equipment 
needs. One of Mr. Kallsen’s first official duties 
will be to plan and supervise the removal of 
the Fuchs & Lang offices and warehouses to 
the extensive new quarters which have been 
taken in the Green-Sixth Avenue Building, at 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 

The remainder of the Fuchs & Lang execu- 
tive personnel will remain unchanged, as fol- 
lows: general sales manager, John F. Devine; 
manager of Supply Department, Walter H. 
Lynch; manager of Machinery Department, 
Edward G. Schreibeis. 


Death of H. J. Kable 
H. J. Kable, the president and also one of 
the founders of the widely known printing and 
publishing firm of Kable Brothers Company, 
Mount Morris, Illinois, died on April 13. 





Challenge Machinery Company Buys 
Patents on Proof Presses 
Announcement is made that the Challenge 
Machinery Company, of Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, has purchased from the Hacker Manufac- 
turing Company, of Chicago, the good will and 
patents for Potter and Poco proof presses. The 
Challenge company states that manufacture of 
these presses will be governed by the same 
high standards applied to its other products. 





California Cities Are Legislating 
Against Shopping News 

At last reports a total of fifteen communities 
of California had enacted legislation prohibit- 
ing the promiscuous distribution of dodgers, 
shopping guides, and other free advertising 
matter. Distribution of newspapers to sub- 
scribers is specifically protected in all of these 
statutes against this competition. 





B. & K. Chicago Office Moved 
to Larger Quarters 

Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, announces 
that its Chicago branch office, of which L. R. 
Tompkins is manager, has been moved from 
733 South Dearborn Street to commodious 
and attractive quarters in the Rand-McNally 
Building, at Clark and Harrison streets. 
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New Developments in Field 
of Printers’ Equipment 


THE RELIABLE DRY-MAT SCORCHER, for the 
even and speedy drying of mats, is being man- 
ufactured by the Printers Mat Paper Supply 
Company. The scorcher accommodates a 12 
by 16 mat or a number of smaller mats, and 
does its work efficiently in a period of less than 
a minute. The cover is sufficiently heavy to 
hold the mats in flat position, and steam is al- 
lowed to escape, thus avoiding condensation. 
Units can be furnished for either gas or elec- 
tric heating. Use of the Reliable scorcher al- 
lows the printer to discontinue the practice of 
placing the mat upon the metal pot—a prac- 
tice which often produced warps because of 





The Reliable dry-mat scorcher 


uneven heating and hence a poor cast. Also, 
mats which are received in warped condition 
can in most cases be made perfectly flat by 
means of this scorcher. Additional facts re- 
garding this equipment may be obtained by 
writing to the Printers Mat Paper Supply 
Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Tue Ricuarps BuLipoc safety work-hold- 
ing clamp, for holding material being handled 
on saw-trimmers, is being manufactured by 
the J. A. Richards Company. This clamp can 
be manipulated so rapidly that operators are 
glad to use it instead of following the danger- 
ous practice of holding one or two slugs with 
one’s fingers. It is scientifically designed; the 
clamping pressure provides the squeeze, con- 
struction is amply rigid, and the clamp has no 
screws or ratchets or teeth to wear. When a 
number of slugs are to be sawed on both ends 
the clamp is merely unlocked and then locked 
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The Richards Bulldog safety clamp 


again at the same setting. Further information 
may be secured by writing to the J. A. Rich- 
ards Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





ROMAN MATRIX STICKS with loose side for 
lines forty-two or forty-five picas in length 
are now being manufactured by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. Other new items also 
announced are: lining-gothic sticks for single 
or double measures; solid-side italic sticks for 
single or for double measures, and single-slug- 
length casting sticks for sixty and seventy-two 
matrices, either roman or italic. With lines set 
flush, matrices are gathered into these self- 


quadding sticks, the slide is pushed in and the 
thumb screw is given a fraction of a turn, and 
the line is then ready to cast. With centered 





The Ludlow roman matrix stick 


lines the matrices are gathered into the stick 
and pushed up to the mark at the top indicat- 
ing the measure being set. The scale at the bot- 
tom then shows the number of picas required 
at the left. When this has been done the slide is 
pushed in, the thumb screw is turned, and the 
line is centered and ready to cast. Additional 
facts regarding this equipment may be secured 
by writing to the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE OrTLEB WONDERSCOPE MAGNIFIER, de- 
veloped to eliminate the difficulty of examin- 
ing plates, ink, or paper when natural light and 
artificial light are intermingling, is being pro- 
duced by the Ortleb Corporation. It consists of 
a circular and entirely enclosed section the hor- 
izontal center of which is penetrated by the 
eyepiece. Built in on the side and at an angle is 
a flashlight operated by a tiny battery, with 
the switch located conveniently on the upper 

r 








end. It is said that plates, paper, register, and 
lay of ink can be thoroughly scrutinized with 
assurance that the results will be reliable. Other 
facts may be obtained by writing to the Ortleb 
Corporation in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE MODEL A-37 TrrMOsAw, a combination 
router, drill, jig-saw, and type-high planer, is 
now being manufactured by the Hammond 
Machinery Builders, Incorporated. This new 
heavy-duty machine has a 28 by 28 table and 
is 38 inches high. The rigid one-piece pedestal 
is mounted on a heavy base plate which pro- 
vides firm support. Protection is afforded the 
motor by mounting it underneath the table and 
away from dust and dirt. Belts are of the “V” 
type and provide positive grip under all loads, 
no matter how heavy. The machine is equipped 
with a 21-inch rotary type-high planer tool, 
type-high gage, 3¢-inch countersink, broach, 
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seven jig-saw blades, three drills, five router 
bits, electric-light fixture, tool rack, and tools. 
Additional information regarding this machine 
may be had by writing to the Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders, care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Tue CHESHIRE SEMI-AUTOMATIC MAILING 
MACHINE has been brought out by the R. E. 
Doane Machinery Company. This machine is 
being introduced for firms which can profit- 
ably use medium-price equipment having a 
production range of between 3,500 and 5,500 
an hour. An outstanding feature of this ma- 
chine is that no change is required in the pub- 
lisher’s plate or stencil system, the stencils do 
not have to be taken to the machine, and two 





Cheshire semi-automatic mailing machine 


or more different stencil or plate systems may 
be used. The names are simply run off on a 
roll, and the Cheshire machine cuts them from 
the roll and applies them. It will handle pub- 
lications, side or saddle stitched, from 12 to 250 
pages in size, and also practically all kinds of 
newspapers, wrappers, and circulars. Two 
other models are made—the small automatic, 
with a production range of between 5,500 and 
7,200 an hour, and the large automatic, which 
turns out 10,000 to 13,000 an hour. Additional 
facts on this equipment may be secured by ad- 
dressing a letter to the R. E. Doane Machin- 
ery Company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Tue WesEL DurA-PLATE PROCESS, the new 
quality process of stereotyping, is being intro- 
duced to the trade by the F. Wesel Manufac- 
turing Company. An important factor in the 
process is the Wesel direct-pressure matrix 
press, producing a fine product at a sufficiently 
high speed. This press, equipped with the inter- 
action unit, makes the impression and dries the 
matrix in one operation. Another essential fac- 
tor is the Rapid plastic mat, chemically treated 
and produced by a new method, which permits 
better molding of all types of work. Then the 
Wesel mat-moistening machine dispenses with 
the humidor and eliminates the long periods of 
time formerly required for humidifying flong 
evenly. The Rapid non-pack sheet gives the 
back of the mat a plane surface and reduces 
the makeready when the finished plate is put 
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on the press. Finally, the process of nickel- or 
chrome-plate finishing solves the problem of 
the stereotyper who seeks to get the ultimate 
number of impressions from his plates. More 
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readily cleaned, as the ink does not cling to the 
metal cylinders. The convenient cabinet shown 
in the illustration is provided when desired. 
Two models of this distributor are available, 


F.WESEL MEC. co. 
SCRANTON PA 


— 
-_ 
EJ 





Wesel direct-pressure matrix press, a unit of the Dura-Plate process 


than two million impressions have been secured 
from one Dura-Plate process plate, and these 
plates can be produced either in nickel or in 
chrome. For further facts write to the Wesel 
company in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





THE CHALLENGE INK DISTRIBUTOR, a new 
device which saves time and labor when pull- 
ing hand proofs, is being introduced to the 








The Challenge ink distributor 


trade by the Challenge Machinery Company. 
The hand rollers are set on the two metal dis- 
tributing cylinders, and even inking is effected 
by a few turns of the handle. Two colors of 
ink can be kept in use simultaneously. Brackets 
are provided so that the hand rollers may be 
hung out of the way and not be in danger of 
damage through flattening. The distributor is 


one handling a 10-inch and the other a 20-inch 
roller. Additional information may be secured 
by writing to the Challenge Machinery Com- 
pany in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





A PEERLESS ROLL-LEAF ATTACHMENT for the 
Chandler & Price special heavy-duty presses 
has been brought out by the Peerless Roll Leaf 
Company, Incorporated. It is located at the 
lower rear of the press, so that vibration can- 
not affect the accuracy of the roll-leaf feeding 
mechanism, and is readily accessible when set- 
ting up rolls of leaf or adjusting the feed. The 
attachment is driven by the motion of the 
press, and bronze powder cannot get into the 
fountain or onto the distributing table or roll- 
ers. A bracket for holding the leaf, and other 





The Peerless roll-leaf attachment 


necessary items of equipment, are included at 
the regular price. Other facts may be secured 
by addressing the Peerless Roll Leaf Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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The 3000.Per-Hour Miller “Major” 
Simplex 27” x 40" Automatic Press 





ISCERNING PRINTERS EVERYWHERE 
are coming to realize the utter futility of try- 
ing to compete profitably against the higher 
production and lower cost standards rapidly being 
established through the widespread introduction of 
MILLER AUTOMATICS. & 

Inertia in replacing slow-moving, costly-operated The 5000-Per-Hour Miller High-Speed 
presses with speedy Miller Automatics, is the greatest 13” x 20" Automatic Press 
stumbling block in the way of obtaining the econo- 
mies assured through Miller-ization. 

Ranging from the 27’ x 40” Miller “Major” Simplex 
down to the 11” x 17” Miller Master-Speed Jobber, 

Miller Automatics are the speediest and most highly 
productive machines built in their respective types 
and sizes. 

A line indicating the type of Miller Machine in 
which you may be interested will bring descriptive 
literature, samples of work with production figures 
imprinted thereon and other interesting data. With- 
out obligating you in the slightest, we will be glad to nc 
have one of our representatives call and, after analyz- nee 
ing your production problem, explain how a Miller 
installation may be paid for out of its resultant econ- 

e P The 3600-Per-Hour Miller 11” x 17” 
omies. Write us today. Matenteead tales 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 


ATLANTA, 150 Forsyth St., S. W. DALLAS, 509 South Akard Street NEW YORK, 60 Beekman Street 
BOSTON, 470 Atlantic Avenue LOS ANGELES, Printing Center Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 401 No. Broad Street 
CHICAGO, 40 South Clinton Street DETROIT, 619 Wayne Street SAN FRANCISCO, 525 Sansome Street 


Miller Printing Machinery of Canada,Ltd., Toronto ¢ F.T.Wimble & Co., Ltd.,Sydney ¢@ Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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